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PREFACE 

About  four  years  ago  I  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  character  of  isolable  adjectival  phrases.  This  study,  leading 
out  in  many  ways,  has  resulted  at  length  in  two  books.  Rhythmic 
Verse  and  Rhythmic  Prose,  published  simultaneously. 

To  effect  a  solution  of  rhythm  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  “the 
dull  catalogue  of  common  things.”  These  books  aim  merely  to 
increase  our  love  for  it  by  bringing  it  more  distinctly  before  the 
attention. 

To  Professor  Saintsbury,  and  to  the  late  John  Scott  Clark  of 
Northwestern  University,  I  shall  always  feel  indebted  for  my  in¬ 
terest  in  rhythm.  To  Miss  Zilpha  E.  Chandler  I  owe  much  thanks 
also,  for  able  assistance  throughout  the  preparation  of  these 
volumes. 

John  Hubert  Scott. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SOME  THEORIES  OF  RHYTHMICAL  EXPRESSION 

Ancient  Theories 

No  investigation  of  rhythmical  theory  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
treatments  of  the  subject  by  ancient  rhetoricians.  The  Greeks  and 
Latins  recognized  the  pleasantly  modulated  movement,  the  agree¬ 
able  fluctuation  and  undulation  perceptible  in  the  onward  pro¬ 
gress  of  spoken  language;  and  in  their  pictorial  way,  they  named 
it  Qutlpog,  a  flowing,  or  as  Plato  puts  it,  Er^uflpia,  a  smooth 
flowing.  When,  however,  they  enter  upon  any  consideration 
of  the  essential  nature  and  underlying  cause  of  this  so  obvious 
phenomenon,  their  pronouncements  regarding  it,  to  an  extent 
quite  unusual  in  their  writings,  become  vague  and  figurative.  In 
a  manner  quite  in  keeping  with  its  name,  the  thing  that  they  are 
studying,  upon  being  touched,  like  so  much  mercury,  breaks  up, 
slips  away,  and  escapes  from  their  fingers.  Where  Aristotle  does, 
momentarily,  venture  upon  a  scientific  exposition,  he  involves 
himself  in  a  most  blind  and  abstruse  argument  full  of  what  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittannica  characterizes  as  “arithmetical  absurd¬ 
ities.” 

But  despite  the  general  obscurantist  quality  of  these  discussions, 
we  are  still  able  to  obtain  something  better  than  mere  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  what  it  was  these  old  rhetoricians  were  actually  sensing 
in  language — by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  which  language  was  by 
them  considered  “rhythmical.”  Moreover,  it  is  far  from  unlikely 
that  when  at  length  we  shall  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  full 
secret  of  the  principle  of  rhythm,  their  observations  regarding  it, 
which  to  us  now  in  our  present  most  incomplete  knowledge  appear 
to  be  so  little  to  the  point,  will  be  found  after  all  to  embody  a  great 
deal  that  is  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

We  should  not,  if  we  would  see  this  matter  through  the  eyes  of 
the  ancients,  overlook  the  fact, — a  fact  already  pointed  out,  that 
they  associated  the  quality  of  rhythm  with  a  style  of  writing  which 
is  well-knit,  highly  organized,  and  indeed  antithetical  to  whatever 
is  loose,  and  rambling,  and  incoherent.  Thus  Aristotle,  Quintilian, 
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and  Longinus*  all  treat  the  matter  in  sections  next  adjoining  those 
in  which  they  discuss  what  they  call  the  “periodic”  style.  Now 
this  periodic  style  meant  to  the  ancients,  not  as  to  us,  one  in  which 
the  thought  is  grammatically  suspended  until  the  end,  but  one  in 
which  there  appeared  an  even  weighting  of  the  members  first  and 
last  against  one  another, — one  in  which  not  the  sense  alone  but  the 
structure  was  obviously  incomplete  until  the  final  phrase  had  been 
pronounced.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  entire  passage  was  thought 
of  as  a  circle  in  which  the  sentences  were  so  many  arcs.  “The 
members  in  a  periodic  style,”  says  Demetrius,  “may  in  fact,  be 
compared  to  the  stones  which  support  and  hold  together  a  vaulted 
roof.  The  members  of  the  disconnected  style  resemble  stones  which 
are  simply  flung  carelessly  together  and  not  built  into  a  structure.  ’  ’ 
And  again,  “The  form  of  the  rhetorical  period  is  close-knit  and 
circular;  it  needs  an  ample  utterance  and  a  gesture  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  movement  of  the  rhythm.”  {On  Style,  I.  13,  20;  Ed. 
of  W.  R.  Roberts).  The  figure  reminds  us  of  the  time-honored 
idiom  “to  round  off”  an  expression,  and  more  specifically  of 
Pater’s  reference  to  a  “sentence  so  fortunately  born,  ‘entire, 
smooth,  and  round  ’.  ’  ’  The  Latin  writers  designated  this  unit  group 
by  the  term  “circuitus.  ”  (Cf.  Quintilian,  Institutes  of  Oratory, 
IX.  IV.22).  By  the  Greeks  it  Avas  called  a  “period”  (TOgioSog), 
the  path  around,  which,  of  course,  gave  its  name  to  the  symbol 
marking  its  termination.  The  structure  of  the  period,  or  sen¬ 
tence  unit,  was  held  to  be  a  most  vital  element  of  stylistic  expres¬ 
sion  An  organic  whole,  its  members  were  thought  to  be  properly 
distributed  only  when  they  appeared  in  essential  equilibrium  on 
each  side  of  a  middle;  just  like  the  “limbs,” — and  this  figure  was 
used  of  them  {e.g.,  Longinus,  On  the  Sublime,  CXL), — of  the 
human  body.  To  facilitate  the  perception  of  this  even  balancing, 
their  number  was  as  a  rule  limited  to  four. 

One  of  these  main  divisions,  in  sense  complete,  yet  lacking  gram¬ 
matical  independence,  was  knoAvn  in  Greek  as  a  xio^ov  “colon,” 
limb,  (whence  our  word)  ;  in  Latin  as  a  “membrum”;  this  colon, 
in  turn,  was  divided  into  phrasal  groups,  two  or  three  words  long, 
termed  by  the  Greeks  xoppata,  “commata”  from  x6a;Teiv, 
to  cut,  (whence  “comma”)  and  by  the  Latins  “ineisa. ”  The 
fact  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  ancients,  while  they  show  abso¬ 
lute  agreement  as  regards  the  collocation  of  members  in  a  sen- 

*A;  Rhetoric,  III.  viii  (ix)  ;  Q;  Institutes,  IX.  iv.  22,  45,  ff.,  122,  ff. ; 
L:  On  the  Sublime,  XXXIX  (XL). 
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tence,  and  as  regards  the  general  four-fold  movement  of  the  longer 
sentences,  are  far  less  definite  and  unanimous  in  their  expressions 
of  opinion  bearing  on  the  specific  differentiation  of  comma  and 
colon.  Now  in  the  ancient  rhetorical  theory,  the  cola,  these  small¬ 
est  independent  thought  units,  were  considered  the  units  of 
rhythm.  Here  we  have  a  first  suggestion  that  rhythm  may  quite 
possibly  be  a  natural  ally  of  grammar  in  giving  shape  to  defi¬ 
nitely  extended  sequences  of  articulate  language.  The  ancients  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  comma,  or  phrase,  was  incomplete  rhythmically, 
just  as  it  was  sententially.  Yet,  we  may  ask,  if  this  indeed  be  the 
case,  why  should  any  such  division  be  made  at  all;  and  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  matter  of  comma  units  or  colon  units  as  applying  to  our 
own  language,  we  may  well  bear  in  mind  radical  differences  which 
diverse  methods  of  inflection  make  between  the  two  tongues.  In 
the  commata,  set  off  as  they  are  for  ease  at  once  of  comprehension 
and  delivery  by  one  or  two  slight  pauses  or  points  of  hesitation,  we 
have  if  not  in  all  cases  units  in  a  grammatical  sense,  still  in  most 
cases  unquestionably,  integral  units  of  sound.  These  commata,  as 
conceived  of  by  the  ancients,  correspond  closely  to  the  “rhythma,” 
or  rhythm  groups,  treated  extensively  in  this  book.  We  believe 
that  the  principle  of  evenly  distributed  verbal  and  phrasal  weight 
felt  in  the  structure  of  a  perfect  period  or  colon,  applies  once  again 
in  the  adjustment  of  syllabic  weight,  either  accentual  or  quanti¬ 
tative  or  both,  in  the  making  of  a  comma.  The  extreme  importance 
attached  by  Aristotle  to  proportions,  even  mathematically  ex¬ 
pressed,  would  lend  some  countenance  to  such  a  contention, — prose 
“numbers”  being  to  him  doiUpog,  arithmetic,  applied  to  defi¬ 
nite  “schemes,”  or  syllabic  patterns,  so  arranged  as  to  give  them 
at  once  a  formal  and  a  sentential  sufficiency. 

In  his  discussion  of  “number,”  this  underlying  law  or  principle 
of  prose  composition,  Aristotle  mentions  the  paeon,  or  combination 
of  three  short  with  one  long  syllable,  as  the  basic  foot,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  shorter  poetic  feet.  To  him  the  stride 
((3doig)  of  prose  was  so  perceptibly  different  from  the  step 
(jtoug)  of  verse  as  to  call  for  an  entirely  different  designation. 
Prose  should  avoid  meter,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be 
lacking  in  ryhthm  (6si  qriTf  eppetoov  eivai  \ii\xt  dqpufiqov).  Ex¬ 
pression  rounds  itself  out  in  rhythm,  but  avoids  meter  (SeI  6e 
TOJtspdvfiai  qev,  qq  qETptp  5e).  {Poetics,  III.  viii).  This  Avas  well 
known  to  Cicero:  “In  quo  illud  est  ynaxiniuni,  quod,  versus  in 
oratione  si  efficitur  coniunctione  verhorum,  vitivim  est,  et  tamen 
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earn  comunctionem  sicuti  versum  numerose  cadere  et  quadrare 
[i.e.,  in  a  ‘four-square,’  a  ‘quadrated,'  sentence]  et  per  fid 
volumus.”  (Be  Oratore,  III.  xliv).  See  also  Demetrius,  “It  is 
also  a  mark  of  frigidity  to  introduce,  as  some  do,  one  metrical  phrase 
after  another  in  prose,  the  close  succession  of  which  thrusts  them 
on  the  attention  .  A  hit  of  verse  out  of  place  is  just  as  inartistic  as 
the  disregard  of  metrical  rules  in  poetry.”  {On  Style,  II.  118). 
Witness  also  Quintilian,  speaking  here  of  a  quality  “rhythm,” 
wJiicJi  prose  does  Imve:  “That  an  entire  verse  should  appear  in 
prose  is  the  ugliest  fault  of  all ;  even,  in  part  it  is  inelegant,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  period.”  (Institutes  of  Ora¬ 
tory,  IX,  iv).  Clearly,  to  the  ancients  who  invented  this  word 
rhythm,  and  used  it,  and  transmitted  it  to  us,  rhythm — the  thing 
itself,  was  a  phenomenon  sharply  to  be  distinguished  in  its  move¬ 
ment  from  meter  or  from  verse.  In  the  face  of  such  a  standard¬ 
ized  and  well-recognized  use  of  the  term,  how  can  one  today 
justify  an  insistence  upon  the  practical  identity  of  rhythm  and 
meter,  and  deny  rhythm  to  language  wherein  a  regular  succes¬ 
sion  of  metrical  feet  does  not  appear?  Aristotle’s  mention  of 
only  two  of  the  four  forms  of  paeon  may  be  variously  explained, 
— he  may,  for  instance,  refer  to  the  special  fitness  off  these 
two  forms  for  the  initial  and  terminal  positions,  rather  than 
to  their  exclusive  use  -,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  significant  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  Professor  Saintsbury,  also,  finds  the 
paeon,  singly  and  when  doubled,  to  be  the  predominant  foot  in 
our  own  language, — an  observation  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
abundantly  indicated  by  the  present  study.  The  Greek  writer, 
we  may  believe,  is  considering  them  as  forming  batches,  not  lines, 
for  he  remarks  that  we  cannot  make  verses  of  them, — that  is,  most 
probably,  we  cannot  string  them  along  continuously  in  a  row. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  bears  out  this  idea  when  he  speaks  of 
the  possibility  of  isolating  rhythms  and  then  considering  them 
either  separately,  or  conjointly  and  in  symphonies.  Both  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  stress  the  variety  of  rhythms.  The  former  writer, 
however,  by  limiting  his  consideration  to  a  single  aspect  of  every 
true  rhythmic  movement,  has  been  the  parent  of  many  a  subse¬ 
quent  misconception.  The  rounding  of  itself  out  at  the  end  is  but 
part  of  the  full  shaping  of  a  phrase,  for  the  terminal  syllables  are 
in  their  character,  we  must  believe,  predetermined. 
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The  entire  body  of  prose  was  held  to  be  “winged”  with  rhythm; 
and  wings  suggest  no  terminal  appendage,  but  proportion,  bal¬ 
ance,  symmetry,  equilibrium.  The  secret  of  prose  numbers  lay  in 
the  setting  in  opposition  of  a  limited  number  of  speech  units,  and 
not  in  the  fact  that  sentences  in  whole  or  in  parts  were  like  chanti¬ 
cleer  or  the  peacock  finished  off  with  ornamental  clausules. 

Significant  once  more,  is  the  fact  that  in  none  of  these  classi¬ 
cal  writings  is  that  definite  time  element,  suggested  in  metrical 
composition,  thought  to  be  in  any  material  way  a  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  rhythm  of  prose. 

Modern  Theories 

AVhen  we  come  to  consider  modern  rhythmical  theory,  we  find 

that  less  attention  is  given  to  scansional  patterns,  and  proportion-  | 

ately  more  to  the  element  of  time.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  | 

which  may  safely  be  taken  as  expressing  the  most  orthodox  of  cur-  | 

rent  beliefs,  observes  that  “It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  rhythm  is  | 

the  law  which  governs  the  even  and  periodical  progress  of  sounds,  I 

i 

in  harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  human  emotion.  ’  ’  Here  we  have  I 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  theory  most  widely  accepted  in  our  | 
day, — underlying  rhythm  is  temporal  periodicity.  But  although  | 
this  opinion  meets  with  general  concurrence,  it  is  not  the  only  one  | 
entertained  by  writers  on  the  subject.  In  a  large  way  contem-  | 
porary  authorities  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  First  we  | 
have  those  who  make  measure,  or  periodicity  as  we  have  said, — 
an  element  extraneous  to  the  sense,  the  determining  factor;  and 
secondly,  those  who  seek  the  underlying  cause  in  the  shaping  of 
the  sense  itself,  in  the  peculiar  form  somehow  inherent  in 
the  sense, — in  a  word,  in  the  sound  pattern,  be  it  quantitative, 
accentual,  pitch  or  what  not,  assumed  by  the  idea  in  its  crystali- 
zation  into  form.  The  first  group  may  be  twice  divided:  into 
those  who  identify  rhythm  with  the  actual  alternation  of  differ¬ 
entiated  sounds  in  what  we  call  meter, — the  “meterers,”  let  us  call 
them;  and  those  who  associate  rhythm  causally  with  time  in  some 
less  specific  manifestation, — these  call  themselves  “timers.”  Our 
second  grand  division,  that  of  the  pattern  makers,  may  likewise 
be  subdivided  into  two  groups :  those  who  in  the  quest  of  the  cause 
of  rhythm  restrict  their  attention  to  the  “end  glide”  of  a  few 
arbitrarily  selected  terminal  syllables,  the  “cursus  school”;  and 
those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  terms  of  the 
movement  of  the  phrase  as  a  whole,  or  of  successions  of  phrases. 
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the  “phrasers.”  To  essay  anything  approaching  a  complete  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  diverse  attitudes  were  to  involve  one’s  self  in 
the  writing  not  of  a  single  chapter  but  a  dozen  volumes.  Our 
endeavor,  accordingly,  must  be  simply  to  present  a  few  typical 
opinions  with  a  view  to  the  differentiating  in  a  general  way  of  the 
opposing  points  of  view,  and  incidentally,  to  the  clarifying  and 
possibly  the  emphasizing  of  the  particular  point  of  view  held  in 
this  present  study. 

1.  Periodicity 

The  adherents  of  this  school,  as  we  just  noted,  are  at  present  in 
well  nigh  undisputed  possession  of  the  field,  although  among  clas¬ 
sical  writers  Aristoxenus  alone  attached  particular  importance  to 
the  element  of  time  in  prose.  To  this  group  belong  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  schoolbook  writers  who  find  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  rhythm  at  all ;  here  are  the  encyclopaedists  from  whom, 
apparently,  they  draw  their  information ;  here  also  are  the  musi¬ 
cal-poetical  theorists;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  productivity,  the 
psychologists,  whose  researches  furnish  the  material  for  the  articles 
in  the  encyclopaedias.  These  all  hold  in  common  the  belief  that 
rhythm  is  due  to  the  fact  of  equal  or  approximately  equal,  or  ap¬ 
parently  approximately  equal,  time  intervals  between  prominent 
syllables.  Language,  they  assert,  in  order  to  give  the  effect  of 
rhythm,  must  somehow  accommodate  itself  to  a  movement  in  time 
such  as  might  be  pictured,  perhaps,  as  continuous  circling  or  a 
metronomic  or  penduluminous  beat. 

The  Meterers.  As  illustrating  the  Simon-pure,  simple,  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  attitude  of  these  people,  we  may  take  AVebster’s 
definition  of  rhythm  in  the  New  International  Dictionary  as  the 
“recurrence  of  stress  dividing  verse  into  a  regular  succession  of 
arses  and  theses”;  and  his  definition  of  meter  as  the  “rhythmical 
arrangement  of  syllables  or  words  in  verse.  ’  ’  Similarly,  a  late  book 
on  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School  by  Clarence  Strat¬ 
ton  (1923),  under  the  head  “Teach  four  kinds  of  rhythm.  ,”  ex¬ 
plains  that  “Four  more  or  less  usual  rhythm  units  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  English  verse.  These  are  the  iambus,  the  trochee,  the 
anapest,  the  dactyl.”  (Page  81).  And  in  a  book  earlier  by  four 
years.  Manly  and  Rickert  write:  “There  are  three  elements  in 
the  rhythm  of  verse.  In  addition  to  word  accent,  and  emphasis 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  [i.e.,  “phra.sing”] ,  a  reg¬ 
ular  arrangement  of  so  many  stressed  and  so  many  unstre.ssed 
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syllables  is  imposed  upon  each  line.”  (Page  398).*  Jacob  Schip- 
per  likewise,  in  A  History  of  English  Versification,  says,  “Poetical 
rhythm  may  accordingly  be  defined  as  a  special  symmetry  [i.e., 
w.  ^  V./  w  ^  j  easily  recognized  as  such  in 

the  succession  of  syllables  of  differing  phonetic  quality,  .  .  .” 
Finally,  to  take  one  other  example  only,  Allen  and  Greenough  in 
their  Neiv  Latin  Grammar  inform  us  that  “The  essence  of  rhythm 
in  poetry  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  syllables  pronounced  with 
more  stress  than  those  intervening.  To  produce  this  effect  in  its 
perfection,  precisely  equal  times  should  occur  between  the  recur¬ 
rences  of  the  stress.”  (Edition  of  1903,  page  405). 

As  sufficient  comment  on  this  general  belief  regarding  rhyth¬ 
mic  phenomena,  let  me  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  ‘On  Style  in  Literature,’  reminding  the  reader  that 
rhythm  is  by  the  universal  testimony  of  all  writers  an  element  that 
contributes  beauty  to  language  and  that  should  result  in  most 
beauty  where  it  is  most  apparent. 

“We  have  been  accustomed,”  Stevenson  says,  “to  describe  the 
heroic  line  as  five  iambic  feet,  and  to  be  filled  with  pain  and  con¬ 
fusion,  whenever,  as  by  the  conscientious  school-boy,  we  have  heard 
our  own  description  put  in  practice. 

All  night'  /  the  dread'  /  less  an'  /  gel  un'  /  pursued' 
goes  the  school-boy;  but  though  we  close  our  ears,  we  cling  to  our 
definition,  in  spite  of  its  proved  and  naked  insufficiency.  ’  ’ 

Obviously  something  is  wrong  with  the  rhythm  of  this  reading; 
and  consequently,  we  argue,  in  the  metrist’s  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  something  is  wrong  also.  Rhythm  is  a  ‘flowing,’ — 

*Note:  Further  typical  expressions  of  this  prevailing  idea  regarding  the 
relation  of  rhythm  and  meter  are  the  following: 

When  the  rhythm  of  a  composition  becomes  so  regular  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  law,  it  is  called  metre. 

— J.  S.  Clark,  Practical  Rhetoric,  page  316. 

Rhythm:  The  swing  or  movement  imparted  by  the  occurrence  of  stressed 
or  accented  syllables  at  regular  intervals. 

Meter:  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words. 

— A.  M.  Hitchcock.  Enlarged  Practice  Boole,  page  356. 

Rhythm.  The  measured  motion  of  the  verse  which  marks  the  time  by  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  accented  syllables  is  called  rhythm. 

Meter.  Meter  is  the  measure  of  the  rhythm. 

— Claxton  and  McGinniss,  Effective  English,  page  414. 

The  rhythm  of  verse  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  accent  or  stress  .  .  .  . 

The  rhythm  of  English,  whether  written  in  verse  or  in  prose,  is  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  beats  or  stresses  as  in  dancing  or  marching;  and  the  rhythm  of 
English  verse — what  we  call  meter — is  regular  or  fixed  recurrence  of  beat  or 
stress 

— C.  S.  Baldwin,  Composition,  Oral  and  Written,  page  299. 
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it  is  not  any  washing  and  slopping  of  waves  upon  the  shore;  its 
movement  is  forward,  self -directive,  now  faster,  now  slower,  like 
that  of  a  stream;  not  forever  marking  time,  time,  time,  like  that 
of  the  senseless  servile  sea.* 

The  Timers.  The  attitude  of  this  group  is  succinctly  set  forth 
in  Baldwin ’s  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology :  ‘  ‘  Rhythm 
is  a  repeating  series  of  time  intei'vals;  events  which  occur  in  such 
a  series  are  said  to  have  rhythm.” 

Sidney  Lanier  in  his  Science  of  English  Verse  (page  65,  etc.), 
upheld  this  equality  in  time  intervals  as  the  sine  qua  non,  and  all- 
sufficient  element,  of  rhythmical  language.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  a  chapter  of  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life  (1883),  on  ‘The 
Physiology  of  Versification,  ’  sets  forth  the  ingenious  and  suggestive 
hypothesis  that  in  reading  and  speaking  we  get  in  step  as  it  were 
with  respiration  and  pulseheat, — the  “true  time-keepers  of  the 
body”;  and  goes  on  in  a  characteristically  delightful  and  original 
manner,  to  develop  this  idea  at  some  length.  Raymond  M.  Alden, 
likewise,  in  two  books  on  prosody,  English  Verse  (1904)  and  An 
Introduction  to  Poetry  (1909),  states  the  timer’s  theory  most  ex¬ 
plicitly  : 

“The  fundamental  principle  of  the  rhythm  of  English  verse 
(and  indeed  of  any  rhythm)  is  that  the  accents  appear  at  regular 
time-mtervals.”  (English  Verse,  page  11.  See  also,  pages  391- 
409). 

‘  ‘  Rhythm  occurs  when  sounds  are  divided  into  equal  intervals  of 
time  and  when  these  intervals  are  marked  by  stresses.”  (Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Poetry,  page  156). 

“The  most  obvious  difference  [between  the  rhythms  of  prose 
and  verse]  is  that  in  prose  no  continuous  chain  or  stream  of  rhythm 
is  found  persisting  for  any  long  period.”  (Introduction  to  Poetry, 
page  162). 

T.  S.  Omond  in  his  English  Metrists  (1907)  after  a  painstaking 
survey  and  appraisal  of  all  the  expressions  on  this  subject  for  the 
past  two  centuries,  sums  up  the  case  as  he  sees  it  in  these  words, 
“Verse  depends  first  and  always  on  time-rhythm;  it  contrives  its 
pattern  of  sounds  in  time.”  (Page  240). 

G.  L.  Raymond,  whose  extensive  studies  in  the  field  of  aesthetics 
add  authority  to  his  opinion,  tells  us  the  same  thing  in  other  words  : 

*Note.  For  a  similar  example  of  the  irreconcilable  nature  of  periodicity 
and  elocution,  see  C.  F.  Johnson’s  Forms  of  English  Poetry,  page  12. 
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To  get  rhythm  one  finds  in  necessary  “to  count  the  syllables  that 
he  utters,  so  that  they  shall  reveal  exact  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  time,  .  .  .  Rhythm  has  been  shown  to  result  from  the 
mind’s  endeavour,  in  the  sphere  of  time  or  duration,  to  arrange 
the  features  of  forms  by  putting  like  measurements  Avith  like.” 
(The  Essentials  of  Aesthetics,  1911,  page  333). 

Peeling  the  difficulty  of  upholding  any  exact  interpretation  of 
time  intervals  in  the  face  of  numerous  laboratory  demonstrations 
that  these  intervals  were  not  equal  in  any  strict  sense,  William  M. 
Patterson  in  The  Rhythm  of  Prose  (1916)  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 
by  substituting  for  the  old  conception  of  objective  equality  one  of 
subjective  equality.  We  must  imagine  the  succession  of  irregular 
sounds  grouped,  by  the  action  of  elastic  unitary  pulses,  into  meas¬ 
ured  intervals;  and,  in  accomplishing  this,  we  must  aA^ail  ourselves 
freely  of  sub.stitution,  acceleration,  retardation,  and  the  like  de- 
Auces.  Prose  exhibits  between  the  time  intervals  and  the  flow  of 
stressed  and  un.stressed  syllables,  a  predominance  of  syncopation; 
verse,  a  predominance  of  coincidence ;  free  verse  is  a  mixture  of 
both. 

Cary  P.  Jacobs  in  The  Foundations  and  Nature  of  Yerse  (1918) 
expresses  the  opinion  that  “Rhythm  is  constituted  by  the  con¬ 
secutive  occurrence  of  phenomena  which  are  perceived  as  forming 
a  succession  of  distinct,  related  patterns  in  time.”  (Page  114). 
Prerequisite  to  any  impression  of  rhythm  there  must  be  (1)  units 
of  time,  (2)  somethmg  to  mark  them,  and  (3)  someone  to  perceive 
them.  Like  Professor  Alden,  and  in  fact  like  all  timers.  Dr.  Jacob 
has  difficulty  with  the  rhythm  of  prose, — a  difficulty  avoided  easily 
enough  in  this  case  by  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  prose  has  rhythm, 
if  at  all,  in  but  a  fragmentary,  undeveloped  form. 

In  a  discussion  of  “cadence,”  not  in  this  case  the  terminal 
“fall”  of  a  phrase  suggested  by  the  deriA^ation  of  the  word,  but  a 
“sense  of  perfect  balance  and  rhythms,”  Miss  Amy  Lowell  aligns 
the  writers  of  free  verse,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  for  their  effects 
upon  this  quality,  squarely  on  the  side  of  time.  “Now  these  ca¬ 
dences,”  she  writes  in  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry, 
(1917,  pages  262-264),  “are  made  up  of  time  units  which  are  in  no 
sense  syllabic.  I  mean  that  the  number  of  syllables  of  each  unit  is 
immaterial.  The  words  must  be  hurried  or  delayed  in  reading  to 
fill  out  the  swing,  that  is  all.  The  time  units  are  also  an  irregular 
measurement  within  the  main  cadence.  ’  ’  The  necessity  referred  to 
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here  of  tripping  through  our  expressions  of  thought  or  emotion, 
or  of  dragging  them  out,  in  order  to  get  them  there  on  time,  does 
not,  somehow,  accord  with  a  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ; 
the  implication  is  that  rhythm,  this  most  natural  of  all  phenomena, 
is  definitely  extraneous  and  subservient  to  the  thought,  and  not  a 
vital,  inherent,  integral  part  of  the  thought,— the  very  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  thought. 

The  latest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing 
books  on  rhythm,  William  Thomson’s  The  Rhythm  of  Speech 
(1923),  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  theory  of  timing  in  which 
every  separate  syllable  in  the  flow  of  speech  is  regarded  as  having 
a  definite  numerical  value.  Of  these  syllables,  moreover,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  groupings  can  be  made  such  that  the  totals  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  syllabic  values  of  successive  groups  will  be  the  same.  Of 
course  the  fact,  here  so  explicitly  stated,  that  the  sums  of  all  in¬ 
dividual  syllables  between  accents  (or  other  marking  points)  will 
be  equal,  is  implied  in  the  theory  of  all  timers.  Mr.  Thomson’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  importance  of  stress  in  both  English  and  the  classi¬ 
cal  languages  I  cannot  but  approve.  Considering,  however,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  assigning  values  rather  arbitrarily  to  syllables,  and  the 
absence  of  definite  sentential  significance  in  the  unit  groups, — an¬ 
other  characteristic  of  timing  systems  generally,  I  am  unable  to  see 
the  case  proved  for  time  even  in  this  so  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
treatise.  The  implied  assumption  that  to  add  a  word  here  or  there, 
or  to  change  a  word,  would  spoil  the  rhythm  of  a  fine  passage, 
simply  does  not  accord  with  the  facts.  Here,  moreover,  as  else- 
v/here,  no  adequate  distinction  is  made  between  rhythmic  and 
arrhythmic  speech.  This  system  apparently  applies  as  well  to  one 
piece  of  prose  as  to  another ;  and  so  far  as  I  see,  it  affords  but  little 
if  any  assistance  to  the  person  who  would  learn  himself  to  write 
rhythmically.  (For  a  suggestive  review  of  this  book  see.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times’  Literary  Supplement  for  November  1,  1923). 

Language  can  not  be  separated  from  its  rhythm  as  a  song  can 
from  its  musical  accompaniment.  In  Miss  Lowell’s  last  sentence 
in  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  a  statement  that,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  intelligible  to  me,  appears  so  completely  to  cut  away  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  timers  as  to  raise  a  question  as 
to  whether  they  are  at  present  standing  on  anything  substantial 
at  all.  Professor  Alden  speaks  of  “the  tendency  of  one  class  of 
readers  to  emphasize  se?^se-reading  at  the  expense  of  rhythm.” 
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(English  Yerse,  page  401,  note).  Unless  I  be  utterly  at  fault,  the 
only  reading  of  first-rate  work  that  can  be  truly  rhythmical  is  the 
sense-reading. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  timers  assume  a  rather  unwarrantable 
analogy  if  not  identity  between  the  true  rhythm  of  articulate 
speech,  and  the  so-called  “rhythm”  of  inarticulate  sounds,  between 
a  mere  succession  of  noises  and  the  “flow”  of  sentential  language. 
I  hear  a  man  beneath  my  window  shoveling  fine  gravel  from  a 
wheelbarrow  into  a  screen.  The  sound  proceeds  with  the  utmost 
regularity : 

Shove' — h-uve' — uv' ! 

Sh-ree-ee — hee-ee ! 

Shove'- — h-uve' — uv' ! 

Sh-ree-ee — hee-ee ! 

Now  to  grant  that  this  sound  is  sharply  differentiated  in  its  char¬ 
acter  from  that  made  by  the  children  near  by  scrambling  over  the 
pile,  is  one  thing ;  to  admit  that  the  temporal  regularity  so  marked 
in  the  operation  of  shoveling — and  denominated  “rhythm,”  is  a 
quality  necessarily  and  fundamentally  present  in  every  phenome¬ 
non  that  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  language  may  be  in  the  course  of 
time  have  come  to  be  designated  by  this  term,  is  quite  another. 
The  “rhythm”  of  the  shoeblack’s  “Ha-wishee,  wishee,  whup, — 
ha-wishee,  wishee,  whup,”  the  “rhythm”  of  my  loose  tires  “Chug- 
a-lug,  chug-a-lug,”  are  one  sort  of  thing;  the  rhythm  of 
“The  quality  of  mercy,”  the  rhythm  of  “Swiftly  walk  o’er  the 

_ \J _ - w - W  W - \J - 

western  wave,”  of  “When  in  the  course  of  human  events,”  the 

_ W _ 'U  _ — .  W  V-/  _ _ 

rhythm  of  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,”  or  of  “Our  Father  which 

W _ ^ _ W  ^ - 

art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name,”  are  phenomena  of  an  al- 

w _ _ _ 

together  different  kind.  The  latter  is  truly  “a  flowing”;  the 
former,  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  is  not  this.  Aristotle  in¬ 
dubitably  used  the  term  rhythm  primarily  of  prose,  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  word  something  to  be  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
meter  of  verse  (I  do  not  raise  here  the  question  of  the  rhythm  of 
verse),  that  is,  the  time-giving  quality  of  verse  in  so  far  as  it  has 
time.  This  distinction  he  made  chiefly  because  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  in  prose  rhythm  there  is  an  absence  of  the  temporal  ele¬ 
ment  which  makes  it  impossible  continuously  to  anticipate  the 
recurrence  of  dominant  syllables,  or  of  any  specific  phenomenon, 
in  the  way  that  one  can  forsee  them  in  singsong  formulas  based 
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on  time,  and  as  one  can  predict  them  by  very  hypothesis  in  the 
case  of  the  psychologist’s  “rhythmical”  succession  of  mere  noises. 
In  short,  despite  all  that  the  ancients  said  by  way  of  defining 
rhythm  and  attempting  to  prevent  misconceptions  regarding  it, 
the  word  has  in  our  day  been  practically  identified  with  meter. 

Utterly  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  temporal  element  in 
language  would  be  going  too  far, — men  danced  to  some  songs ;  to 
question  the  primal  importance  of  mere  time  in  all  vocal  com¬ 
munication,  at  least  until  it  has  somewhat  further  made  good  its 
position,  seems  not  unreasonable.  Before  the  pattern  makers  are 
converted  from  their  beliefs,  they  would  be  shown,  first,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  passage  clearly  rhythmical,  no  such  disarranging  of 
the  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  as  will  not  materially  affect 
the  sense  or  destroy  the  time,  will  impair  the  rhythmical  effect ; 
secondly,  they  would  be  shown  that  no  strikingly  rhythmical  pas¬ 
sage  will  retain  its  characteristic  quality  when  read  “out  of  time”; 
and  in  the  third  place  they  would  be  shown  that  the  reading  “in 
time”  of  a  passage  of  any  conceivable  syllabic  arrangement  of 
sensible  matter  will  make  it  satisfactorily  I’hythmical.  Finally, 
they  would  have  an  explanation  on  a  purely  temporal  basis  of  the 
marked  variations  as  regards  this  singing  quality  discernable  in 
isolated  phrasal  units  carried  on  part  of  a  single  breath  and  of 
approximately  the  same  dui’ation  of  utterance.  As  examples  the 
following  eleven  syllable  phrases  might  be  taken : 

This  exquisitely  modulated  music 

W _ W  W  V-/ _ 'U  'U _ W 

most  extraordinarily  well  painted  posts 

_ _ V-/  w _ _ w _ 

well  edited  and  put  up  lines  of  text-books 

_ _ ^  KJ  _ _ _ W _ 

the  luxuriant  long  green  boughs  of  the  juniper. 

W  W _ O'  o _ _ _ o  o _ o  o 


Timers  may  answer  that  there  is  here  no  significant  difference; 
they  may  admit  a  difference  and  still  deny,  as  many  of  them  do, 
the  applicability  of  the  term  rhythm  to  the  smoothly  modulated 
flow  of  syllables  in  the  first  example  and  the  last, — elfects,  as  I 
see  it,  to  designate  which  the  word  rhythm  was  in  part  at  least, 
originally  used.  They  may,  it  is  true,  both  admit  the  applicability 
of  the  term,  and  be  able,  furthermore,  on  their  temporal  and  non- 
syllabic  basis,  to  account  for  its  presence  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
absence  on  the  other;  and  going  still  further,  they  may,  conceiv¬ 
ably  still  on  their  purely  temporal  basis,  give  us  some  simple  rule 
whereby  any  high-chool  child  shall  be  enabled  to  introduce  at  will 
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into  his  composition  effects  of  an  obviously  I’hythmical  character ; 
but  regarding  this  point  I,  frankly,  am  skeptical. 

2.  Pattern  Making 

The  Clausulists,  or  Cursus  School  embraces  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  scholars,  for  the  most  part  research  men  in  the 
field  primai’ily  of  language  as  distinct  from  literature.  In  their 
writings,  one  seldom,  if  ever,  meets  with  the  word  time;  rhythmi¬ 
cal  effects  they  attribute  to  cadence  in  a  derivative  sense,  that  is, 
to  the  rounding  out,  to  the  pleasant  “falling”  away, — not  as  some 
writers  use  it  for  the  falling  doAvn,  of  a  phrase  at  its  close.  To  their 
minds  such  end  glides  should  occur  in  perhaps  fifty  percent  of 
the  important  terminations. 

The  clue  to  this  line  of  attack  was  furni.shed  by  Cicero  in  his 
comments  on  the  method  of  attaining  effectiveness  in  oratorical 
prose.  Working  along  the  lines  of  his  suggestion,  Theodor  Ziel¬ 
inski  evolved  a  system  by  which  he  professed  to  show  that  whatever 
rhythm  there  is  in  Cicero’s  orations  is  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
at  the  end  of  clauses  and  sentences  of  one  or  another  of  three  sorts 
of  quantitative  syllabic  terminations.  These  tags  were  made  up 
of  a  base  which  must  be  a  eretic  (  )  or  a  molossus 

(  ),  and  a  following  trochaic  cadence  (  ^  ^  or 

—  — ,  or  ^)  ;  we  disregard  numerous  resolutions  of 

these  ordinary  forms  into  other  permissible  sequences.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  study  appeared,  under  the  title  ‘Das  Clauselgesetz  in 
Ciceros  Reden,’  in  Philologus  for  1904  (Vol.  9,  page  589;  Supp. 
9:  591;  10:  431.  For  a  convenient  summary  see  Sloman’s  A  Latin 
Grammar,  page  387,  ff.).  In  1910,  Albert  C.  Clark  related  Ziel¬ 
inski’s  idea  with  that  of  the  mediaeval  Cursus  in  his  books  The 
Cursus  in  Mediaeval  and  Vulgar  Latin;  and  Prose  Rhythm  in 
English.  The  phenomena  found  in  Cicero’s  quantitative  prose 
were  the  same,  he  held,  that  on  the  accentual,  basis  apnear  in  the 
liturgical  writings  and  ecclestiastical  communications  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  Now  these  late  Latin  writei’s  knew  three 
forms  of  cur.sus,  typically  as  follows: 

Planus  —  ^  ^  ^ 

Tardus  — -  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Velox  —  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

and  used  them  in  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  their  sentences. 
Moreover,  we  are  told,  these  terminations  have  been  unconsciously 
imitated  in  our  own  tongue  by  the  English  Latinists,  and  through 
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them  transmitted  to  the  general  usage  of  the  language.  Two  years 
after  the  publication  of  Professor  Clark’s  work,  Mr.  John  Shelley 
brought  out  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  an  article  on  ‘Clas¬ 
sical  Clausules  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,’  in  which  he  showed 
more  definitely  than  had  been  done  before  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
matter  of  the  eursus  on  the  subject  of  modern  composition.  This 
article  awakened  not  a  little  interest  and  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  Oliver  Elton,  among  others,  in  a  contribution  to 
Essays  and  Studies  by  members  of  the  English  Society  (4th  Series, 
1913)  entitled  ‘English  Prose  Numbers,’  admits  the  clausules,  along 
with  foot  gradation,  and  bursts  of  actual  verse,  to  be  factors  in 
the  determination  of  rhythm. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Clark  in  discussing  Mr.  Shelley’s  conclusions  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  writers  as  Newman  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  who  gave  us  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  w’ere  indeed  to 
any  considerable  degree  influenced  by  their  familiarity  with  clas¬ 
sical  rhythms.  On  the  whole  he  tends  to  doubt  along  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saintsbury  “whether  Latin  cadences  are  patient  of  exact 
adjustment  to  English.”  Although  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  rise  of  English  prose  occurred  during  periods  distinguished  for 
their  devotion  to  the  ancient  literatures,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  great  classicists.  Bacon,  Milton,  Gibbon,  John¬ 
son,  or  let  us  say  Macaulay  or  DeQuincey  or  Arnold,  have  at  the 
same  time  been  speech-wrights  whose  language  sense  of  a  native 
sort  has  been  most  strongly  developed;  and  that  even  while  they 
may  have  unconsciously  adopted  now  and  again  some  rhythm  from 
the  ancient  tongues,  they  may  at  the  same  time  even  more  con¬ 
ceivably  have  arrived  at  these  effects  by  the  same  route  that  the 
ancients  did,  as  a  most  instinctive  reaction  to  physiological  and 
psychological  stimuli.  The  transference  of  rhythms  is  to  my 
mind  a  thing  totally  different  from  the  transference  of  stanzaic 
formulas;  where  the  one  is  arbitrary  and  artificial,  the  other  is 
natural  and  common  to  all. 

In  1918,  A.  W.  DeGroot  published  at  the  Hague  A  Handhook  of 
Antique  Prose-Rhythm<,  comprising  a  series  of  lectures  in  which 
are  set  forth  the  results  of  painstaking  investigations  into  the 
character  of  the  terminations  in  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  One  of  his  significant  conclusions  is  the  substantiating 
of  the  opinion  more  than  once  expressed  elsewhere  that  “In  Latin 
the  relation  between  the  long  syllable  in  the  quantitative  clausula 
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and  the  accented  syllable  cannot  be  denied  ” ;  “  the  relation,  how¬ 
ever,  ”  he  notes,  “between  quantity  and  accent  is,  of  course,  much 
more  intimate  in  Latin  than  in  Greek.” 

But  we  turn  to  English.  Anglia  (1914,  vol.  38,  page  377)  con¬ 
tains  an  article  by  P.  Fijn  van  Draat  entitled  ‘The  Cursus  in  Old 
English  Poetry,’  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  thesis  that  all  cursus 
formulas  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  prose  and  alliterative  poetry 
of  our  own  Northern  ancestors.  Aided  often  by  alliteration,  they 
“serve  the  purpose  of  closely  knitting  together  the  words  that 
express  a  certain  thought.”  This  is  most  significant.  These  pat¬ 
terns,  he  holds,  are  not,  as  had  hitherto  been  generally  assumed, 
a  specifically  classical  inheritance  or  adaptation :  ‘  ‘  Rather  it  would 
seem  that  Germanic  had  inherited  them  from  the  parent  stock. 
They  occur  in  all  Modern  German,  and  all  Modern  Dutch  prose, 
and  must  be  found — I  am  confident  of  it  on  good  grounds — in  Old 
High  German,  Old  Saxon,  and  Old  Norse  poetry  as  well.” 

Now  that  the  idea  of  clausules  had  been  definitely  pointed  out 
as  an  inalienable  heritage  of  our  race,  it  remained  only  for  some 
one  to  undertake  to  bring  the  theory  up  to  the  moment  and  to 
formulate  the  laws,  if  we  may  call  them  that,  of  its  operation  in 
the  present-day  linguistic  usage.  This  task  was  undertaken  by 
Morris  W.  Croll,  and  the  results  of  his  endeavors  we  find  in  the 
North  Carolina  Studies  in  Philology  (1919,  vol.  XVI,  pages  1-55) 
under  the  title  ‘The  Cadence  of  English  Oratorical  Prose.’  English 
rhythm,  according  to  Professor  Croll,  although  it  may  not  in  its 
movement  actually  imitate  Latin  models,  does  still,  in  a  relaxed 
form  rendered  necessary  by  its  differences  in  vocabulary,  manifest 
many  characteristics  that  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  familiarity  of  our  earlier  writers  with  the  classical  litera¬ 
tures.  Professor  Croll  somewhat  modernizes  the  cursus  patterns, 
and  advancing  by  successive  steps,  admits  a  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  new  arrangements  of  stressed  syllables  with  unstressed. 
This  we  believe,  considering  the  endless  variety  of  patterns  illus¬ 
trated  in  spoken  language,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in¬ 
evitable  if  one  is  to  proceed  inductively  from  examples  to  theory. 
Important  also  is  Professor  Croll ’s  accounting  for  the  trochaic 
form  of  cadence,  and  for  the  gradual  decline  of  force  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  accents  of  clausules,  to  the  physiological  fact  of  expended 
breath.  (Rule  4).  The  part,  by  the  way,  played  by  pitch  and 
volume  of  breath  in  the  securing  of  aesthetic  effects  in  language 
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offers  a  wide  and  fascinating  field  for  investigation.  With  his 
conception  of  the  flexibility  of  secondary  and  subsidiary  accents 
in  English,  I  am  in  hearty  accord,  although  I  must  dissent  from 
the  opinion  that  more  than  three  unstressed  syllables  in  succession 
are  never  found.  (Rule  5).  Only  this  past  week  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  a  speaker  who  in  his  rapid  and  energetic  delivery  did 
many  and  many  a  time  accent  phrases  in  the  following  manner : 

a  necessary  condition 

_ w  w  w  w _ ^ 

a  tendency  to  exaggeration 

_ W  W  W  W  W  .  w 

the  life  with  which  we  are  familiar 

\j _ w  w  w  w _ \j 

his  new  sophisticated  minstrel 

_ _  W  W  'w'  W _ W 

these  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies. 

_ w  ^  w  w  w  w _ ^ 

Most  significant  also,  I  should  call  Professor  Croll’s  discovery 
of  the  familiar  eursus  effects  in  positions  not  terminal,  that  is,  to 
use  the  ancient  words,  at  the  ends  not  of  cola,  but  of  commata. 

Regarding  the  other  rules  of  cadence  laid  down  in  this  article, 
I  am  more  inclined  to  take  exception.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
agree  that  no  expression  of  fewer  than  five  syllables  can  be  ap¬ 
prehended  as  rhythmical.  (Rule  1).  Neither  can  I  concur  with 
the  assumption  that  every  rhythmic  unit  must  begin  with  an  ac¬ 
cented  syllable  (or  that  this  initial  accent  must  always  be  the 
heaviest)  and  then  proceed  through  a  succession  of  first  paeons  or 
dactyls,  or  trochees  to  the  end.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  since 
Anglo  Saxon  times  English  has  been  shifting  from  a  trochaic- 
dactylic  movement  into  one  that  is  predominantly  iambic-anapaes¬ 
tic.  The  eursus  theory  presumes  that  in  the  attaining  of  our  finest 
effects  the  very  opposite  is  true.  In  English, — and  Aristotle  in 
discussing  the  fourth  paeon  ^  )  says  that  the  same  thing 

was  markedly  the  case  in  Greek,  it  is  often  desirable  to  close  a 
period  with  a  long  or  stressed  syllable — sometimes  with  two,  thus 
securing  a  result  that  again  ill  accords  with  the  eursus  theory. 
Par  from  admitting  that  “The  trocltaic  movement  of  the  English 
cadence  [reckoned  from  some  arbitrarily  chosen  long  syllable]  is 
alone  enough  to  mark  the  influence  of  the  classical  cadences  upon 
it,”  I,  starting  my  scansion  not  at  the  end  and  not  at  any  arbi¬ 
trary  syllable  in  medias  res  but  at  a  true  phrasal  beginning,  should 
be  inclined  to  deny  the  presence  of  any  trochaic  movement  at  all 
in  the  great  majority  of  running  phrases  of  English  prose.  Once 
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more,  I  must  question  what  is  assumed  to  be  an  overlapping  or 
“interlacing”  of  cadences  (admitted  also  by  Zielinski)  wherein 
the  scansional  pattern  ^  ^  ^  ^  as  illustrated,  let  us 

say,  by  “the  faith  and  tradition  of  Oxford,”  is  interpreted  as  a 
combination  of  tardus  and  planus,  one  superimposed  as  it  were  upon 
the  other,  thus : 

V-/ _ V-/  W  _ —  'w' 

I  _ O'  o _ o 


To  my  mind,  the  entire  phrase,  inelnding  the  article,  moves  as 
a  whole — the  -ford  at  the  end  being  in  a  rhythmical  way  not 
causally  unrelated  to  the  the  at  the  beginning;  and  even  on  the 
cursus  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  planus  ending  would  negative 
any  significance  of  effect  in  the  earlier  tardus  sequence. 

Quintilian  well  knew  the  limitations  of  merely  terminal  cadence, 
and  has  only  pitying  contempt  for  youthful  writers  who,  having: 
mastered  the  knack  of  the  esse  videatur  ending,  fondly  delude 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  by  virtne  of  that  trick  alone  they 
are  becoming  so  many  Ciceros.  Although  he  was  an  artist  in  prose, 
and  a  man  of  letters  of  splendid  versatility,  Cicero  lacked  a  great 
deal  of  being  the  scholar  that  Quintilian  was,  or  the  scientist  that 
Aristotle  was.  It  is  sad  but  true  that  men  who  are  capable  of  doing- 
good  work  are  not  always  given  to  keeping  silent  about  it.  Words¬ 
worth  is  our  outstanding  example  of  a  master  of  expression  who 
went  far  wrong  in  his  conception  of  the  character  and  sources  of 
effects  that  lay  beneath  his  very  eyes.  We  may  question  whether 
Cicero  was  not  such  another  mistaken  genius.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  sentence,  so  long  as  it  has  in  its  tail  a  few  dry  trochees  to 
rattle,  velociter,  may  be  headed  with  any  sort  of  poisonous  stuff, 
and  still  be  regarded  aesthetically  as  sweetly  sufficient.  By  chop¬ 
ping  off  so  many  syllables  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  without  giving 
thought  to  the  coincidence  of  this  tag  with  any  logical  or  gram¬ 
matical  division,  the  cursus  school  tactily  deny  to  rhythm  any  func¬ 
tional  value  in  the  sound  complex  that  stands  for  our  idea.  They 
forget  Plato’s  observation  that  “words  imitate  the  essence  of 
things.”  They  make  rhythm  a  mere  trick,  an  ornament  at  best. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  these  clausulists  would  modify  their  beliefs 
if  they  would  investigate  the  presence  of  their  forms  in  distinctively 
inferior  prose,  or  better  in  prose  made  to  order  for  test  purposes. 
Frequently  in  the  poorest  stuff  their  favorite  tags  would  appear; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  prose  of  the  most  unimpeachable  rhythm 
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these  same  tags  would  be  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  But  after 
all,  I  believe  that  this  school  is  on  the  right  track, — warm,  as  chil¬ 
dren  say;  and  in  one  respect  I  agree  with  them  most  cordially, — 
they  are  not  timers. 

The  Phrasers.  After  taking  exception  to  the  opinions  of  nearly 
everybody  else,  a  person  may  well  enter  upon  the  presentation  of 
his  own  views  with  more  than  a  little  trepidation.  That  perilous 
undertaking,  howevei’,  lies  before  me ;  and  I  proceed,  happily,  with 
the  more  confidence  because  of  the  fact  that  my  own  ideas  on  this 
subject  are,  after  all,  not  altogether  without  support.  They  agree 
in  a  general  way  not  only  with  the  authority  of  some  few  who  have 
systematically  investigated  rhythmical  effects  in  literature  as 
such,  but  what  is  more  important  still,  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
quite  general  consensus  of  opinion; — or  better,  of  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  not  a  few  of  our  most  celebrated  men  of  letters. 

This  theory  is,  in  a  word,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  that 
rhythmic  units  are  coincident  with  thought  units ;— that  they  are 
a  natural  and  instinctive  means  of  marking  for  the  ear  and  mind 
the  identity  and  progress  of  thought  units;  and  that  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  there  is  a  close  and  perceptible  affinity  between  the 
character  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed  and  the  movement  of  the 
rhythmic  pattern  into  which,  or  might  we  not  better  say  to  which, 
it  is  set.  The  rhythm  conti’ibutes  to  the  conveying  of  the  full 
content  of  idea  just  as  tone  or  gesture  do;  so  much  is  it  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  inner  constitution  of  the  thought  that  in  perfect 
expression  to  separate  the  idea  from  the  rhythm  is  little  less  dif¬ 
ficult  than  to  separate  it  from  the  word  symbols  themselves.  Many 
powerful  speakers  go  so  far  as  to  disregard  grammatical  consid¬ 
erations  in  the  interests  of  rhythm,  relying  on  the  force  of  the 
deeper  appeal  to  emotion  in  these  gestures  of  the  voice  to  convey 
the  effect  they  desire ;  speakers  of  the  first  order,  however,  in  their 
full  attainment  of  style,  achieve  a  perfect  harmonizing  of  the  con¬ 
ception  and  the  sound  that  embodies  it.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  composition  that  is  expressive  of  natural  and  instinctive 
human  emotions,  as  distinct  from  that  related  to  those  more  intel¬ 
lectual  and  sophisticated  processes  of  thought  and  reason. 

Again,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  larger  effects  of  rhythm 
result  from  the  artful  arrangement  of  these  unit  groups  in  a 
more  comprehensive  patternry  that  plays  upon  the  emotions  in  a 
thousand  ways  and  with  cumulative  force.  The  master  word  of 
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the  phrasers’  guild  is  “Form,” — a  coincidence  of  form  of  thought 
and  form  of  sound.  At  the  same  time  that  the  phraser  insists  upon 
the  utmost  variety  of  form,  and  looks  askance  at  rules  that  would 
set  limits  to  permissible  formal  arrangements,  he  utterly  repudiates 
formlessness  or  the  attitude  of  mind  that  decries  rules  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  by  them  form  is  inevitably  implied.  As  a  structural  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  building  up  of  syllabic  patterns,  the  phraser  would 
with  Aristotle  stress  ratio,  proportion,  an  element  not  extraneous 
like  the  time  measure,  but  inherent  in  the  thing  itself.  In  the  larger 
patterns  he  finds  a  dominant  principle  to  be  duality,  whereby  this 
thing  is  combined  with  that  thing  or  set  over  against  it,  singly  or 
in  pairs. 

Now  in  no  single  writing  of  any  individual  may  all  of  these  con¬ 
ceptions  be  found  together;  yet  they  all  do  appear  in  one  place  or 
another.  The  aim  of  this  present  section  is  to  indicate  a  few  of 
the  expressions  of  opinion  that  may  be  held  to  justify  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  phrasers  together  as  a  separate  group. 

First  to  be  mentioned  here,  if  we  exclude  Aristotle  with  his 
“schemes,”  or  prose  patterns,  is  Edwin  Guest,  whose  book,  A 
History  of  English  Rhythms,  appeared  first  in  1838,  and  later  in 
1882  in  an  edition  edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat.  “Rhythm,”  according 
to  Dr.  Guest,  “is  the  regulating  principle  of  every  whole  that  is 
made  up  of  proportional  parts”  .  .  .  “it  is  the  principle  op¬ 

erative  in  “the  orderly  succession  of  sounds.”  In  the  sections,  or 
hemistichs,  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  prosodic  line  he  found  syllabic  ar¬ 
rangements — “staves,”  that  he  held  to  be  in  themselves  rhythmi¬ 
cal;  and  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  types,  he  concluded 
that  they  have  come  down  in  all  their  essential  features  through 
the  poetry  of  the  Middle  English  period  into  our  own  modern 
verse.  The  rules  for  these  measures,  found  on  page  159  of  the  later 
edition,  I  should  not  call  particularly  significant.  There  should 
be  two  or  three  main  accents  to  a  stave,  with  one  or  two  unaccented 
syllables  intervening  between  each,  and  not  over  two  unstressed 
syllables  in  the  terminal  position.  In  this  work  we  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  precursor  of  Eduard  Sievers’  studies  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
Germanic  alliterative  verses  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  accentual 
scansion,  he  distinguishes  five  main  types  of  hemistich  (Paul  and 
Braune’s  Beitrage,  1885,  vol.  10,  pages  209-314;  vol.  XII,  pages 
451-545). 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  Sievers’  work,  as  this  fol- 
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lowed  by  three  years  Skeat’s  edition  of  Guest’s  Book,  there  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  Papers  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  an 
article  by  Thomas  R.  Price  dealing  with  ‘The  Construction  and 
Types  of  Shakespeare’s  Verse  as  Seen  in  Othello.’  This  writer 
agrees  with  those  just  mentioned  in  making  the  syllabic  group  all- 
important  in  the  securing  of  effects  of  rhythm;  “The  stave,”  he 
says,  “  is  a  group  of  feet,  from  one  to  four  in  number,  which  can  be 
pronounced  together,  without  pause  upon  one  breath,  and  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  one  accent.  As  such,  it  is  the  definite  unity  of  English 
verse  formation.  The  English  stave  can  indeed,  if  we  choose,  be 
analyzed  into  its  separate  feet,  and  broken  into  trochees  and 
dactyls.  But  this  breaking  up  of  the  stave  into  separate  feet  is 
something  scholastic  and  artificial.  The  stave  in  its  nature  is  in¬ 
divisible,  living  and  moving  together,  the  unit  of  verse  construc¬ 
tion.”  In  as  much  as  we  ourselves  consider  the  rhythm  of  prose 
(as  distinct  from  meter)  not  radically  different  from  that  of  verse, 
we  would  make  this  integral  ‘  ‘  stave  ’  ’  division  or  something  analog¬ 
ous  to  it,  the  unit  of  prose  composition,  no  less  than  that  of  verse. 

In  1885,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  published  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  (vol.  XLVII,  page  548,  ff. ;  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  vol.  Ill,  page  236  ff.),  an  article  entitled  ‘On  Some  Techni¬ 
cal  Elements  of  Style  in  Literature,’  in  which  he  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “patterns,” — making  them,  indeed,  well  nigh  the  most 
essential  element  in  any  artistic  composition.  The  “web,”  the 
“texture”  of  prose  and  verse  alike  he  held  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  these  phrasal  units.  “Each  phrase  like  an  air  or 
recitative  in  music  should  be  artfully  compounded  out  of  long  and 
short,  out  of  accented  and  unaccented,  so  as  to  gratify  the  sensual 
ear.”  Of  the  sufficiency  of  this  “pattern  or  rhythm  of  phrase,” 
Stevenson  says,  “the  ear  is  the  sole  judge,”  assuming  here  strangely 
enough  the  impossibility  of  discovering  by  investigation  the  com¬ 
mon  and  peculiar  elements  underlying  experiences  that  are 
grounded  on  reactions  to  physical  phenomena.  “It  is  impossible,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “to  lay  down  laws.  Even  in  our  accentual  and 
rhythmic  language  no  analysis  can  find  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of 
verse;  how  much  less  then  of  those  phrases,  such  as  prose  is  built 
of,  which  obey  no  law  but  to  be  lawdess  and  yet  to  please.” 

In  this  essay,  Stevenson  may  quite  possibly  reflect  something 
of  the  opinion  of  Guest ;  possibly  somewhat  more  of  that  of  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin,  an  Edinburgh  professor  of  his  day  whose  ideas  re- 
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gardiiig  verse  “sections”  appeared  in  1883  and  were  reprinted  by 
Stevenson  in  1887  (see  Omond,  English  Metrists\,  pages  188-190)  ; 
and  not  inconceivably  also  of  E.  S.  Dallas’s  significant  division  of 
poetry  into  “bars,”  by  which  be  referred  to  “the  dance  or  mo¬ 
tion  of  verse  between  pause  and  pause.”  (Poetics,  1852,  page  175). 
Although  it  is  put  more  explicitly  in  Stevenson,  the  idea  that  he 
had  in  mind  seems  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  his  great 
contemporary  artists  in  prose  style,  Oscar  Wilde  and  Walter  Pater. 

The  former  observes  in  ‘The  English  Renaissance  of  Art,’  while 
discussing  “the  delightful  and  technical  sphere  of  language,”  that 
“the  real  poetical  quality,  the  joy  of  poetry,  comes  never  from 
the  subject  but  from  an  inventive  handling  of  rhythmical  lan¬ 
guage,  from  what  Keats  calls  the  ‘sensuous  life  of  verse.’  ”  Lit¬ 
erary  effects,  the  “mere  result  of  communicable  technical  skill,” 
both  in  prose  and  poetry  lie  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  man¬ 
ner  to  the  matter  to  be  expressed.  Pater  observes  in  Appreciations 
that  “The  language,  alike  of  poetry  and  prose,  attains  a  rhythmi¬ 
cal  power,  independent  of  metrical  combination,  and  dependent 
rather  on  some  subtle  adjustment  of  the  elementary  sounds  of 
words  themselves  to  the  image  or  feeling  which  they  convey”;  and 
here  we  have  nothing  else  but  Hazlitt’s  definition  of  poetry  as  “the 
music  of  language  answering  to  the  music  of  the  mind”;  nothing 
substantially  different  from  what  was  expressed  by  Flaubert, 
“There  are  no  beautiful  thoughts  without  beautiful  forms,  and 
conversely  .  .  .  it  is  impossible  to  detach  the  form  from  the 

idea,  for  the  idea  only  exists  by  virtue  of  the  form”;  a  conception 
touched  upon  by  Pater  in  his  essay  on  Style — as  “the  idea  of  a 
natural  economy,  of  some  preexistent  adaptation,  between  a  rela¬ 
tive,  somewhere  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  its  correlative,  some¬ 
where  in  the  world  of  language — both  alike,  rather,  somewhere  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  desiderative,  expectant,  inventive — meet¬ 
ing  each  other  with  the  readiness  of  ‘soul  and  body  reunited,’  in 
Blake’s  rapturous  design.”  It  is  this  ideal  marriage  of  sense  and 
sound  that  makes  inevitableness  of  phrase  well  nigh  the  preemi¬ 
nent  virtue  in  any  literary  technique.  The  secret  of  this  perfect 
adjustment  of  sound  and  sense,  of  this  perfect  synthesis  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  form,  is  the  endowment  of  natural  genius,  or  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  late-born  genius  that  comes  of  the  taking  of  infinite 
pains.  As  Hazlitt  exclaims  regarding  the  voice  of  Coleridge,  “its 
sound  alone  was  the  music  of  thought.”  Here  we  have,  whether 
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it  be  in  spoken  or  written  words,  the  peculiar  hallmark  of  style  at¬ 
tained.  To  quote  again  from  Pater’s  essay  on  that  subject :  “  ‘For 
him  [Flaubert],’  says  his  commentator,  ‘the  form  was  the  w'ork 
itself.  As  in  living  creatures,  the  blood,  nourishing  the  body,  de¬ 
termines  its  very  contour  and  external  aspect,  just  so,  to  his  mind, 
the  matter,  the  basis  in  a  work  of  art,  imposed,  necessarily,  the 
unique,  the  just  expression,  the  measure,  the  rhythm — the  form 
in  all  its  ehai'aeteri, sties. ’  ”  It  is,  continues  Pater,  “precisely  be¬ 
cause  in  music  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  form  from  the 
substance  or  matter,  the  subject  from  the  expression,”  that  music 
becomes  “the  ideal  of  all  art  whatever.”  That  is  to  say,  it  is  just 
by  virtue  of  the  inseparable  quality  of  the  rhythm  that  is  in  it 
that  certain  consummate  expressions  can  rightly  be  referred  to 
as  the  music  of  thought. 

In  All  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Poetry  (1902),  as 
also  in  A  New  English  Prosody  (1914),  Mark  H.  Liddel  attempts 
to  reduce  to  a  system  this  theory  of  thought  rhythm,  this  concep¬ 
tion  that  “the  poet’s  idea  forges  its  own  rhythm.”  (Page  238). 
Rhyhmie  movement  he  attributes  to  “a  flow  of  attention  stresses, ’ ’ 
of  “thought  impulses”  (page  46),  “thought-moment  structures” 
(page  147),  “pulses  of  ideation  which  are  normal  concomitants 
of  thought  and  of  themselves  form  rhythmic  cadences”  (page 
150).  These  “rhythm-sequences  made  up  of  successive  waves  of 
impulse”  and  marked  by  variations  of  intemsity, — not  time,  not 
tags, — he  makes,  and  I  believe  rightly,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
rhythmical  effects. 

Ideally  considered,  conveying  if  it  might  the  outpourings  of 
musical  souls  swept  by  emotion,  free  verse, — whose  erratic  present- 
day  fitful  pulse  spurts  out  its  impressions  of  sounds  and  sights 
jerkily,  hemorrhagiaeally,— would  give  us  as  scarcely  anything 
else  could,  in  the  shapely  sufficiency  of  successive  versicles  and 
successive  periods,  line  after  line  of  rhythmically  and  exquisitely 
modulated  expression.  But  as  it  is,  free  verse  too  generally  reveals 
in  its  lines  the  soul  of  disharmony,  and  too  frequently  it  neglects 
utterly  those  larger  and  rhythmically  no  less  indispensible  advances 
of  thoughts  and  emotion— not  circlings  of  timebeat,  that  are  so 
essentially  a  characteristic  of  the  native  and  natural  movement  of 
great  harmonious  minds  in  action.  It  lacks  the  Avorking  and  re¬ 
working  whereby  raw  song  stuff  is  literally  beaten  into  form  and 
comeliness.  In  the  finest  composition  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary 
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to  set  apart  in  printed  lines  the  rhythmic  units  in  order  to  make 
them  evident.  The  lining  off  of  cadences  is  a  device  resorted  to 
by  the  rhythmically  lame,  just  as  much  of  our  grammatical  punctu¬ 
ation — so  different  from  Pater’s  close,  interpretative  punctuation 
in  the  passage  lately  quoted — is  the  recourse  of  the  logically  lame. 
Incidentally  this  very  lining-off  of  segments  is  often  the  thing  which 
best  betrays  a  lack  of  rhythm. 

George  Saintsbury  in  his  A  History  of  Prose  Rhythm  (1912) 
shows  himself  to  be  in  a  real  sense  a  phraser.  He  says  no  word, 
if  I  mistake  not,  regarding  time;  and  moreover,  he  believes  that 
the  “strong  nativity”  of  English  has  overborne  Latin  rhythm  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  As  a  result  of  this  latter  fact,  he  can  see  in 
Lyly ’s  phrase  ‘  ‘  the  efficacy  of  industry  and  labour  ’  ’  no  remini- 

KU _ V-/ _ 

scince  of  the  Cicerorian  clausula  esse  videatur.  Saintsbury  bases 

_ _  W  V-/  W _ V-/ 

his  theory  upon  scansion  by  “feet,” — this  term  being  interpreted 
most  liberally  as  “longs”  and  “shorts”  grouped  into  “batches” 
which  con.stitute  “rhythm  groups.”  (Pages  445,  451,  etc.).  Four, 
five,  and  six-syllable  feet  are  permitted,  and  more  important  still, 
it  is  recognized  that  “many  of  the  most  characteristic  rhythm 
groups  are  founded  on  a  sort  of  foot-extension  and  then  foot-re- 
traetion.  ”  But  of  greater  moment  than  any  classification  of  forms 
is  Professor  Saintsbury ’s  basic  assumption  of  the  identity  of  sen¬ 
tential  and  rhythmical  groupings.  (Axiom  10).  Variety  of  form 
in  these  rhythm  groups  he  considers  to  be  one  of  the  great  essen¬ 
tials  ;  and  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  any  unit  he  holds  to 
be  equally  deserving  of  attention.  Finally,  Saintsbury  does  not 
overlook  the  contribution  to  rhythmical  effects  found  in  the  whole 
technique  of  amplification,  in  the  whole  structural  elaboration  of 
the  higher  rhetoric. 

In  this  section  on  phrasing  we  might  also  mention  two  other 
articles  in  which  appears  a  recognition  of  the  rhythmical  integrity 
of  the  phrase.  The  first  is  P.  Fijn  van  Draat’s  ‘Rhythm  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Prose,’  which  appeared  in  Anglia  (vol.  XXXVI),  the  same 
year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the  book  by  Professor  Saintsbury 
that  we  have  just  been  considering;  the  other  is  F.  W.  Scott’s 
‘The  Accentual  Structure  of  Isolable  English  Phrases,’  found  in 
the  Puhlications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  for  March, 
1918. 

As  the  points  of  view  of  these  two  articles  are  presented  in  some 
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detail  on  pages  49-55  of  this  volume,  they  will  be  omitted  here. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  his  last-mentioned  article,  Professor 
Scott  had  written  for  the  same  Publications  in  which  it  appeared 
(1905,  vol.  XX,  page  207  ff.),  a  paper  on  ‘The  Scansion  of  Prose 
Khythm,’  in  which  he  has  given  us  what  might  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fourth  major  theory  regarding  this  subject,  but  what 
perhaps  with  even  more  reason  may  be  viewed  as  a  corollary  of  the 
phrasal  theory.  To  Professor  Scott,  pitch — a  succession  of  tensions 
and  relaxations  of  the  speaking  voice,  is  a  not-to-be-neglected  fac¬ 
tor,  although  admittedly  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the  complex  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  rhythmic  experience. 

In  the  handling  of  rhythmic  units  from  the  view  point  of  pitch, 
two  main  varieties  of  sentence  are  discernible, — the  Suspensive  and 
the  Pathetic.  In  the  first  type,  the  voice  rises  in  pitch  to  the  apex 
of  an  arc,  as  it  were,  holds  a  moment,  then  descends,  as  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “When  he  narrated  //  the  scene  was  before  you” 

[ —  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  —  ^]  ;  ill  the  second,  the  voice  rises  as 

before,  glides  on  for  a  perceptible  interval  without  break,  then 
pauses  an  instant  in  the  declining  portion  of  the  curve,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “It  was  a  treacherous  interval//  of  real  summer” 

^  w  w  __  w  w - ^],  or  “He  expresses  what  all 

feel//  but  cannot  say”  [  ^  //  ^  ]. 

These  types.  Professor  Scott  regards,  of  course,  as  susceptible  of 
combination  in  various  ways. 

Right  to  the  point  here  is  an  article  quoted  by  the  same  writer 
from  The  Nation  (vol.  LXXIV,  page  211),  to  the  effect  that  “The 
proper  beauty  and  essence  of  prose  rhythm  in  all  the  great  stylists 
is  its  freedom,  its  variety,  its  complexity,  its  avoidance  of  the  strict 
forms  of  metre  and  repetition  of  metre ;  its  effects,  in  short,  are 
secured  by  a  violation  of  metrical  regularity,  by  an  elaborate  com¬ 
bination  of  movement  and  of  numbers  which  evade  scientific 
analysis.”  But  this  evasion,  we  add,  can  in  the  face  of  systematic 
research,  continue  only  just  so  long. 

In  his  work  Eurythmia  (1913-1914),  C.  Zander  has  also  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  rhythmical  importance  of  a  sort  of  “pitch 
accent”  in  Latin  prose,  ascribing  to  it  a  place  far  above  that  of 
what  is  ordinarily  known  as  “ictus.”  In  this  disregarding  of 
stress,  he  agrees  with  Zielinski,  as  he  also  does  in  his  failure  to  find 
“rhythm”  (and  here  also  he  suggests  several  of  the  timers)  in 
much  of  Cicero’s  prose.  All  important,  to  his  mind,  is  repetition, 
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causing  as  it  does  the  voice  to  pass  once  and  again  through  what 
is  felt  to  be  the  same  sound  curve, — “millus  rJnjthnnis  est  singularis 
ullo  loco.”  But  this  recognition  of  the  bearing  of  repetition,  or 
better  duplication,  on  rhythm  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  stressed 
long  ago  by  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  all  eloquent 
discourse. 

With  this  we  must  close  our  cursory  view  of  the  wide  I'ange  of 
rhythmic  theory.  Needless  to  say,  our  presentation  falls  far  short 
of  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  No  mention  at  all,  moreover,  has 
been  made  of  numerous  present-day  investigations  in  the  field;  for 
instance,  of  attempts  to  show  the  highly  complex  symphonic  char¬ 
acter  of  poetry;  of  other  attempts  to  show  the  individual  predi¬ 
lections  of  writers  to  this  rhythm  or  that ;  of  still  other  attemps 
to  analyze  and  present  objectively  the  rhythms  of  particular  stan- 
zaie  forms.  AVe  have  still  much  to  learn  regarding  the  rhythms  that 
our  contemporary  authors  are  making  use  of  every  day;  and  when 
we  read  that  in  Chinese  poetry  there  exists  “a  peculiar  double 
rhythm  of  sounds  for  the  ear  and  symbols  for  the  eye”  (Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia) ,  we  I’ealize  that  the  end  is  not  yet, — that  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  rhythmic  effects,  on  which  theory  can  build  anew,  is 
in  English  far  from  reaching  its  final  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  RHYTHMAL  THEORY 

Phrasal  Rhythm 

Now  from  rhythm  in  the  sense  of  the  rhetorician,  we  turn  to 
that  in  which  it  becomes  more  peculiarly  the  concern  of  the  metrist. 
From  effects  produced  by  the  conscious  employment  of  obviously 
rhetorical,  almost  mechanical,  devices,  we  turn  to  examine  that 
most  tantalizingly  elusive  source  of  rhythmic  movement  which 
resides  not  in  the  paragraph  but  in  the  phrase,  in  the  very  syllabic 
structure  of  words  themselves,  in  the  differentiation  of  syllables  as 
the  result  of  the  presence  or  absence  in  them  of  the  ictus  quality, 
whether  this  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  stress,  or  quantity, 
or  on  both  together. 

In  a  most  illuminating  article  on  free  verse  appearing  in  The 
North  American  Review  for  November,  1922,  Robert  Bridges,  the 
Poet  Laureate,  writes  as  follows:  “What  generally  satisfies  the 
ear  does  so  by  some  principle  or  law;  and  the  simplest,  the  com¬ 
monest  and  most  pervading  conditions  will  soon  be  recognized ;  and 
they  would  be  the  simplest  elements  of  any  possible  reduction  of  all 
verse  rhythms  to  one  system.  ”  “  But,  ’  ’  he  goes  on  to  ask,  ‘  ‘  of  what 
nature  are  these  effects  which  he  [the  free  verse  writer]  is  aiming 
at,  and  on  which  he  relies  ?  That  he  can  rely  on  them  implies  that 
they  are  what  other  ears  are  prepared  to  accept,  and  such  effects 
can  only  be  the  primary  movements  of  rhythm  upon  which  all 
verse  [and  prose,  also,  we  add]  has  always  depended.”  And  fin¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  commenting  on  the  “undefined  term  ‘ca¬ 
dence,’  ”  remarks  on  the  desirability  that  this  term  should  be  de¬ 
fined,  and  stresses  the  importance  that  such  definition,  when  it  is 
made,  should  “distinguish  the  prose  rhythms  which  without  dam¬ 
age  can  be  represented  in  short  sections,  and  those  which  cannot”; 
for,  he  says,  “if  distinction  exists  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate 
it  by  quoting  a  specimen  of  good  prose  and  exposing  the  charac¬ 
teristics.”  Professor  Croll,  likewise,  in  questioning  the  validity  of 
subjective  scansion,  especially  in  the  case  where  the  investigator 
has  in  mind  the  application  to  his  material  of  particular  formulas, 
urges  as  follows  the  desirability  of  some  such  objective  test  of  ca¬ 
dence  : 
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“It  has  been  assumed,”  he  says,  “that  the  ear  is  a  sufficient 
guide  to  the  reader  in  determining  his  author’s  intention,  and 
that  the  author  himself  is  directed  merely  by  his  feeling  for 
euphony  and  beauty.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  shall  not  succeed 
in  avoiding  a  final  appeal  to  tests  as  vague  as  these,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  not  neglect  any  opportunity 
to  control  them  by  facts  or  principles  that  are  capable  of  definite 
formulation.” — Morris  W.  Croll ;  ‘The  Cadence  of  English  Ora¬ 
torical  Prose,’  North  Carolina  University  Studies  in  Philology, 
Vol.  XVI,  page  20. 

Two  specimens  of  Bacon ’s  prose  beginning ;  “  As  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge,”  and  “We  see  in  Needleworks  and  Em¬ 
broideries,”  are  suggested  by  Bridges  as  suitable  for  such  dem¬ 
onstration.  On  page  92  we  have  attempted  to  scan  these  passages 
so  as  to  “expose”  these  underlying  rhythmical  “characteristics”; 
for  our  endeavor  is  to  do  just  the  thing  to  which  Mr.  Bridges  here 
refers;  namely,  set  forth  and  illustrate  in  phrases  and  longer  pas¬ 
sages  a  “principle,”  or  “rule,”  or  “law,”  or  “distinction,”  de¬ 
finitive  of  the  eurhythmic  units  he  has  in  mind.  After  doing  this 
and  presenting  certain  evidence  in  support  of  our  rhythmon  theory, 
we  shall  go  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  prose  and 
verse,  and  then  to  a  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  our  theory  upon 
these  two  great  divisions  of  literature.  (See  Rhythmic  Verse). 

At  the  start,  in  order  to  make  our  exposition  the  more  clear,  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  a  device  which  I  have  called  the  rhythma- 
graph,  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  helped  toward  a  visualization 
of  the  stre.ss  movements  of  the  voice.  Rhythmagraphs  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  outlined  figures  consisting  of  series  of  parallel  lines 
(these  representing  ictus  syllables)  slanting  upwards  slightly  to¬ 
ward  the  right,  to  which  may  be  joined  at  either  extremity  one  or 
more  short  pothooks  indicative,  when  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
these  lines  and  at  the  left,  of  preceding  unstressed  syllables,  and 
when  at  the  top  and  on  the  right  of  following  unstressed  syllables ; 
to  which  latter  pothooks  again,  other  ictus  strokes  may  in  turn  be 
attached.  These  rhythmagraphs  constitute  just  such  tracings  as 
the  pen  or  pencil  will  make  after  a  little  practice  in  accompanying 
the  speaking  voice;  and,  indeed,  they  owe  their  origin  to  that  ex¬ 
ercise.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  line  representing  the  first 
stressed  syllable  of  a  phrase  is  given  the  upward  direction ;  and  to 
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it,  lines  and  curves  expressive  of  the  succeeding  syllables  in  that 
particular  rhythm  unit  are  made  to  accommodate  themselves. 

I  believe  that  these  figures  do,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  scientific 
exactness,  help  us  not  a  little  to  a  better  realization  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  vocal  stream,  and  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  voice  movements,  than  any  we  can  get  when  sounds 
are  merely  heard. 

As  Doctor  Guest  observed  in  the  quotation  near  the  beginning 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  principle  of  rhythm  underlies  mass  and 
line  and  motion  no  less  than  it  does  sound;  we  remember  here 
Cicero’s  observation,  omnes  artes  sive  uno  vinculo  conjunguntur. 
Since  this  is  so,  we  should  be  able  to  use  known  quantities  in  one 
art  in  our  settling  of  the  problem  of  unknown  quantities  in  an¬ 
other;  at  least  it  is  along  these  lines  that  we  purpose  to  proceed. 

Now  generally  recognized  in  all  the  arts  of  form  as  an  element 
contributing  preeminently  to  order  and  regularity  (terms  be  it 
noted  universally  associated  with  rhythm)  is  that  quality  known 
as  symmetry*  by  which  term  we  understand  here  no  vague  idea 
of  proportion,  but  literally,  a  like  distribution  of  similar  elements 
with  respect  to  a  central  or  middle  point.  To  illustrate,  because 
of  the  high  degree  of  correspondency  in  points  and  masses  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  of  a  median  line,  the  Parthenon  may  be 
said  to  be  a  symmetrical  building. 


Let  us  say  we  are  outlining  such  a  building  crowning  a  hill. 
Art  with  us  being  a  labor  of  love — purely  an  avocation,  as  we  move 
the  pencil,  we  sing  as  we  go.  Our  song  goes  something  like  this : 

and  slant;  slant  and 
and  jog  jog  and 

and  up  down  and 

Slant  slant 

Here  we  seem  somehow  to  have  actually  transferred  something  of 
the  symmetry  of  outline  to  a  rhythmic  symmetry  of  sound. 

A  bended  bow,  likewise,  because  of  the  existence  throughout  its 

*“Does  not  all  rhythm — dance  and  harmony,  yes  every  charm  both  of  shape 
and  sound,  depend  upon  symmetry?” — Herder. 
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two  halves  of  endless  points  of  correlation,  is  said  to  be  a  symmetri¬ 
cal  object.  Rhythm,  by  the  way,  is  a  term  not  infrequently  used 
in  connection  with  the  bendings  of  a  bow;  as  also  it  is  a  term  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  circlings  of  a  swallow  through  the  air,  or  of  a 
skater’s  wheelings,  or  wide  forward  sweepings  upon  the  frozen 
surface  of  a  stream.  But  whereas  the  many  I’hythms  of  the  bow 
in  action  are  not  preserved, — though  transferred  perhaps  to  that 
other  rhythm,  the  long  curving  flight  of  the  shaft;  and  whereas 
those  rhythms  written  by  the  swallow  in  the  air  are  likewise  lost, 
— long  poems  not  recorded ;  that  other  rhythm,  that  so  often  called 
“the  poetry  of  motion,”  the  skater’s  progress,  does  leave  a  record 
etched  upon  the  ice.  Examining  these  figures,  one  may  judge,  and 
that  to  a  nicety,  in  one  case  of  the  degree  of  grace  and  fluency  of 
the  progress,  in  another  of  its  laborious  awkwardness, — and  this, 
by  the  very  character  of  the  graven  symbols.  In  just  such  a  way, 
in  the  rhythmagraph  we  represent  and  record  for  the  eye  the  modu¬ 
lations  of  the  voice.  Let  the  fact  of  such  correspondency  of  vocal 
and  graphic  form  be  once  admitted,  and  it  seems  that  we  are 
further  justified,  in  eases  where  the  pictured  representation  of  a 
phrase  shows  the  same  order  and  regularity  that  in  the  realm  of 
material  form  are  held  to  constitute  rhythm,  in  assuming  that  the 
sounds  thus  reproduced  were  in  their  arrangement  no  less  rhyth¬ 
mical.  The  belief  that  this  conclusion  is  justifiable,  is  rendered 
still  stronger  when  in  new  phrases  fitted  synthetically  to  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  such  graphs,  the  well-known  effects  of  cadence  are  unmis¬ 
takably  to  be  discerned. 

Now  the  rhythmagraph  of  any  phrase  that  impresses  the  ear  with 
a  sense  of  its  perfect  modulation,  will  in  all  probability  be  found 
to  show  one  of  two  characteristics.  Most  likely  it  will  be  symmetri¬ 
cal,  in  just  the  way  that  a  capital  M  is  symmetrical;  that  is,  the 
pen  moving  with  the  voice  will  follow  an  outline  that  can  be  traced 
equally  well  in  a  forward  or  in  a  backward  direction;  and  this, 
of  course,  for  the  reason  that  each  strong  or  weak  syllable  at  one 
end  is  repeated,  though  in  the  reverse  order,  at  the  other.  This 
symmetry  may,  of  course,  be  shown  in  another  way  by  scansional 
patterns  expressed  in  macron  and  breve;  though  these  latter  do 
not  so  well  represent  the  e.ssential  continuity  of  effect  felt  in  an 
audible  rhythmic  unit,  as  do  the  figured  curves.  As  examples,  let 
us  take  the  phrases: 
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1.  the  eternal  laws  of  poetry 

w _ w _ w _ w  w 

2.  a  rhapsody  of  incoherence 

W  _ —  _ KJ 

3.  his  commanding  copious  and  sonorous  eloquence 

w  ^ _ w _ w  w  w  w _ ^ _ w  v»/ 

One  fact  should  be  noted  here,  namely  that  our  rhythmagraphs, 
that  they  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds  upon  the  page,  are  made 
to  falsify  in  one  respect  the  true  movement  of  the  voice.  All  vocal 
stresses  apparently  have  an  upward  cast,  we  “raise”  the  voice  in 
giving  it  intensity.  Thus  the  voice  movement  of  the  phrase 

4.  the  friendship  and  favor  of  princes 

W  __  'U  _ V-' 

has  in  reality  more  resemblance  to  the  Figure  5  than  it  has  to  its 
rhythmagraphic  representation  (Fig.  4).  A  second,  though  a 
subordinate  and  essentially  supplementary,  factor  in  the  bringing 
about  of  rhythm  both  in  the  material  arts  and  in  speech  is  the  law 
of  duplication  such  as  we  find  in  the  natural  pairing  of  things, 
for  instance,  in  the  adding  of  a  trochee  to  a  trochee,  a  dactyl  to 
a  dactyl : 

6.  flittings  of  fantasy 

W  W  _ _  W 

7.  distant  thunders 

_ W _ 

This  latter  phenomenon,  by  the  way,  is  what  meter  has  seized 
upon  and  exaggerated, — carrying  the  natural  single  duplication 
into  one  that  is,  theoretically  at  least,  four  or  five  or  even  six  fold. 

To  the  presence  in  speech  of  phrases  (rhythm  groupings  of 
syllables,  i.e.,  “commas”)  of  these  two  types,  the  symmetrical  and 
the  duplieative,  may  be  attributed,  we  believe,  the  great  majority 
of  effects  of  a  eurhythmic  nature  observable  in  language ;  and  con¬ 
versely,  in  proportion  as  these  two  types  of  pattern  are  absent 
or  imperfect,  cacophony  in  written  or  spoken  expression  tends  to 
prevail.  In  other  words,  in  these  two  forms  we  have  segregated 
those  units  of  rhythm,  those  regulating  principles  of  cadence,  to 
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which  Mr.  Bridges  refers.  Whether  or  not  this  our  contention  be 
allowed  in  its  entirety,  such  combinations,  I  believe,  have  about 
them  sufficient  objective  reality  and  significance  to  warrant  giv¬ 
ing  them  names.  Accordingly,  we  shall  call  these  two  types  of 
seansional  arrangement  rhythma  (singular,  rhythmon;  adjective, 
rhythmal ) .  To  the  symmetrical  rhythma  we  shall  refer  specifically 
as  symnietra  (singular,  symmetron;  adjective,  symmetral) ;  and  to 
the  repetitious  rhythma,  as  metra  (singular,  metron;  adjective, 
nietral).  Symmetra  and  metra  terminating  in  unstressed  syllables 
we  shall  call  “feminine”;  and  those' terminating  in  stressed  syl¬ 
lables,  “masculine,”  as  is  the  usage  in  lines  of  verse.  Here  we 
might  note  the  fact,  and  one  of  no  little  importance,  that  any 
symmetron,  particularly  any  feminine  symmetron,  may  take  on  a 
short  syllable  at  either  end  without  the  impairment  of  its  eurhyth- 
mic  quality.  Finally,  a  syllabic  group  which  is  neither  a  metron 
nor  a  symmetron,  we  term  an  arrhytJimon  (plural,  arrhythma;  ad¬ 
jective,  arrhythmal). 

At  this  point  we  present  a  few  examples  of  rhjdhma  of  the  first, 
or  .symmetrical,  type : 

Our  sweet  Shakespeare 

w _ w 

the  silent  mountains 

KJ _ _ w 

the  love  of  perfection 

the  faith  and  tradition  of  Oxford 

that  dignified  obedience 
w _  w  w  w _ ^ 

a  vernal  life  of  restoration 
w  _  ^  _  w _ w _ w 

overwhelming  arrogance 
_ _ w  w 

domineering  necessities 
w  w _ w  w _ ^ 

a  punctilious  solicitude 

W  w  W - w 

that  unfallible  perpetuity 

W  V-/  _ —  V-/  V./ 

inattentive  superiority 

•o  ^ _ w  w  w  w _ ^ 

«■  «  «■ 

childhood  joys 

never  ending  fears 

_ w _ - 

black  nis  hair  as  the  winter  night 

_ _ W  W _ W - 

when  in  the  course  of  human  events 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fifteen  symmetra  of 
most  common  occurrence  are  the  following : 


/3.  >5 


1. 

submission 
_ >-/ 

2. 

the  golden  cornricks 

O' _ O' _ w 

3. 

his  dreams  and  delusions 

KJ _ W  W _ v-* 

4. 

indispensible 

O'  O' _ O'  O' 

5. 

the  mirror  of  politeness 

6. 

this  virulent  generation 

W  _ _  V-/  W  V-/  w 

7. 

whirling  winds 

8. 

languid  campaigns 

_ Kj  w _ 

9. 

thunders  of  applause 

_ W  W  Iwl _ 

10. 

a  consummate  grammarian 

^  W _ W  _ 

11. 

their  expressions  of  solitude 

W  VJ _ W  W  W _ W 

12. 

an  access  of  modesty 

13. 

that  story  of  noble  adventure 

W _ W  W _ VJ - O' 

14. 

the  great  river 

V-/ - \J 

15. 

a  long-drawn  valley 

\J _ W 


In  length  these  rhythma  are  limited  to  the  number  of  syllables 
that  can  be  pronounced  upon  a  single  breath  impulse; — that  is,  a 
quarter  or  a  half  of  one  exhalation.  A  single  rhythmon,  seldom, 
if  ever,  comprehends  an  entire  breath  group;  that  is,  a  sentence. 
The  average  length  of  the  fifteen  rhythma  of  most  frequent  oc- 
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eurrence  is  just  under  six  syllables.  In  reading  poetry,  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes^^  has  told  us,  we  ordinarily  carry  eight  syllables 
to  the  breath;  [half  breath(?)]  ;  but  this  number  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  constituting  about  the  limit,  rather  than  the  ordinary 
length,  of  a  rhythm  group ;  -for,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  course  of 
an  octosyllabic  line,  we  hesitate  slightly  even  though  we  do  not 
make  a  full  pause,  at  the  caesure.* 

We  pass  now  to  certain  symmetra  that  require  if  anything  an 

extension  of  the  breath  if  they  are  to  be  carried  without  effort : 

eternal  and  indelible  dishonor 

W _ W  >_/  W _ WWW _ w 

the  exquisite  refinement  of  its  color 

v_/ _ KJ  _ w  v-;  w _ v-/ 

the  agitation  of  such  mighty  questions 

W _ W _ WWW  w  Z w 

imrelieved  and  relentless  severity 

w  w _ w  w _ w  w _ w  w 

the  preserving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquence 

w  w w w  w w  w  w 

moonlight  and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn 

_ WWW _ W  W _ WWW _ 

a  succession  of  revolutionary  experiments 

w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w  w 

the  most  harmonious  verse  that  has  ever  sounded 

w _ w  _  w  w _ w  w _ w _ w 

its  blithesome  and  brilliant  tones  of  exquisite  lightness 

_ V-/  V-/  _ _  W  WV-y _ 

a  memorable  and  vigorous  dissertation 

W _ W  W  W  W  — _  \-/  W  W  W _ KJ 

his  suggestion  of  cerulean  infinitudes 

W  W  _  WWW _ WWW _ w  w 

the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government 

'U  _  'U  _ _  V-/  W  W  — _  W  V-/ 

Sometimes  in  the  ease  of  a  phrase  which  we  might  divide  into 
two  similar  symmetra,  we  are  justified  in  passing  over  a  possible 
hesitation  point  in  the  interests  of  a  larger  rhythm  arising  from  the 
symmetron  formed  by  their  combination ;  for  example : 

the  rose  and  saffron  of  dawns  and  sunsets 

W  _  W _ W  V-/  _ _  V-/  _ _ 

the  purple  awning  of  a  golden  galley 

v.; _ V-/  w  w _ w  _ _ 

a  fierce  velocity  of  execution 

W _ W _ WWW _ w _ w 


*‘The  Physiological  Basis  of  Versification,’  in  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume 
of  Life. 

’It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  where  this  hesitation  point  immediately 
succeeds  a  stopped  letter,  we  generally  finish,  after  an  instantaneous  break, 
on  the  same  breath;  and  where  it  follows  an  open  letter,  we  are  likely  to 
pause  a  little  longer  and  even  to  replenish  our  breath  before  proceeding,  in 
order  to  avoid  ending  breathlessly; — or  else,  in  exceptional  eases,  we  pass  the 
potential  stopping  place  altogether  and  read  the  line  as  a  rhythmic  unit. 
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implicit  submission  of  mind  and  opinion 

w _ ^  _ 'w'  'w' _ ^  w _ 

the  full  mystery  of  this  strange  story 

_ _ _ w 

In  ease,  however,  two  adjoining  symmetra  do  not  together  form 
another  perfect  one,  it  is  better  to  separate  them  slightly  in  pro¬ 
nunciation;  although  this  whole  matter  of  combination  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  determined  by  the  quadral  character  of  the  period.  (See 
Chapters  V  and  VI). 

a  matter  of  great  deliberation 

W _ W  W _ WWW _ w 

perspectives  of  the  most  hopeless  intricacv 

W _ W  WWW _ W _ WWW 

the  full,  pompous  rotundity  of  cadence 

'u _ _ _  w  —  V-/  w  w _ w 

an  instance  from  the  higher  tragedy 

'U  _ _  V-/  W  V-/  _ _  V-/  w  w 


of  rowan  and  bramble 

y^ _ w  y^ _ y^ 


the  red  and  russet 

y^ _ w _ yu 

the  death-like  stillness 

_ _ y^ 

the  greatest  appearance 

_ _  W  _ _  V-/ 

abundant  illustration 

W  WWW  _ _  W 

the  glorious  congregation 

w _ w  w  w  w _ w 

the  beautiful  elaboration 

w  _ —  w  w  w  w  w  —  w 


of  these  northern  latitudes 

w  w _ w _ w  w 

of  substantial  liquidity 

w  w _ w  w _ w  w 

of  his  hopeless  ineptitude 

w  w _ w  w _ w  w 

of  saints  and  martyrs 

w _ w _ w 

of  a  moonlight  fantasy 

^  ^ _ 2 _ w  w 


Extra  terminal  syllables  appear  in  the  following  examples: 

the  masses  of  illuminated  foliage 

W _ WWW _ '\J  \J _ w  w 


the  sacred  mystery 

w _ w _ w  w 


of  the  holy  Trinity 
^  ^ _ _ ^ 


of  peculiar  awfulness 

w  w _ w _ w  w 


and  depth  of  solemnity 
w _ w  w _ w  w" 


the  deep  syncope  and  suspension 

w  w _ w  w  w  w  w 


of  earthly  passion 

w _ w _ w 


the  most  exquisite  gradations 

W  W _ WWW _ w 


of  aerial  perspective 

W  W _ WWW _ w 


the  tumultuous  vehemence 

w  w _ w  w _ w  w 


of  the  action 
w  w _ w 


As  an  example  of  metra,  and  of  combined  metra  and  symmetra, 
we  may  take : 

Laconic  pith 

w _ w _ 

cruel  rancor 

_ w _ w 

everlasting  farewells 

w  w _ w  w _ 

echoing  loneliness 

_ w  w _ w  w 

this  unintelligible  world 

WWW _ WWW _ 

possible  exigencies 

_ WWW _ WWW 
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a  joyful  sense  of  creative  activity 

V-/ _ W _  W  W  _ _  W  V-/ _ V-/ 


dregs  and  rinsings 

- w  _ _  w 


of  the  human  intellect 


a  continuous  strain 

V-/  'U _ V-/ 


of  eloquent  dissertation 

w _ w  w  w _ w 


the  original  force 

^  _ ^  \j _ 


of  virtual  representation 

w _ w  _ V-/  V-/ _ W 


a  magnificent  and  flawless  verse 

w  w _ V-/  w _ 


Regarding  the  number  of  rhythma,  we  might  say  in  passing 
that  among  the  total  510  eight-syllable  combinations  of  stress  and 
non-stress  (not  counting  those  containing  all  unstressed  syllables, 
or  those  containing  over  four  consecutive  stressed  ones),  we  find 
44  pure  symmetra ;  28  symmetra  with  an  extra  short  syllable ;  and 
10  metra, — a  total  of  82  rhythma. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  might  again  note 
that  syllabic  rhythm  plays  a  particularly  important  part  in  determ¬ 
ining  the  form  taken  by  adjective-noun  phrases.  A  group  of  564 
single-adjective  phrases  selected  because  of  some  attention-catch¬ 
ing  quality,  showed  rhythmal  patterns  in  44%  of  the  cases;  and 
over  66%  of  all  the  examples  fell  under  these  patterns.  Such 
rhythmal  phrases,  for  example,  are 

a  twilight  glimmer 

_  w  _  w 

those  importunate  appetites 
w  ^ _ w  ^ 

fantastical  distinctions 

w  — _  V-/  V-;  w  _  V-/ 

an  ironic  deference 

w  V-y V-/  V-/ 

philosophical  stolidity 
W  W  _  WWW w  w 

uncompromising  directness 
w _ w  w  w  w _ w 

that  infallible  perpetuity 

V-/  w _ s-/  W  W  W _ V-/ 

envenomed  wit 

w _ W - 

smoky  memorials 

_ W  W 

Worthy  of  note,  also,  is  the  fact  that  this  same  desire  for  ca¬ 
dence  is  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  the  conjunction  be¬ 
tween  modifying  adjectives  in  such  phrasal  formulas  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

rude  and  savage  natures 

_  _ _ V-/ 

an  ardent  and  continued  assiduity 

yj  yj  V-/  V-/  _ _  V-/  W  W _ W 

a  noble  and  immovable  constancy 
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undeviating  and  continued  assiduity 

w _ w _ v-*  W  W _ W  W  V_l _ w 


the  same  gorgeous 

w _ w 


and  degrading  livery 

W  W _ W  _ — .  W  V-/ 


so  pompous 

_ w 


and  elaborate  a  ceremonial 

W  W _ 'w'  V-/  W  W  w _ W  'w' 


a  brignt;  ready, 

w _ _ w 


and  melodious  talker 

W _ w  w  _ _ 


the  most  harsh,  rigorous, 

w  w _ _ w 


and  oppressive  economy 

V_/  W _ W _ W  VJ 


a  special,  separate, 

W _ W _ v-i  w 


and  supreme  felicity 

V_/  W  _ _  _ \J  W 


suspicious,  restive, 

'U  _ _  'W  — w 


and  intractable  colonies 

\j  w _ w  _ _  w  w 


This  table  shows  the  symmetra  and  metra  possible  in  syllabic 
combinations  up  to  and  including  eight  syllables. 


One  syllable 


Two  syllables 
Three  syllables 
Pour  syllables 

Five  syllables 

Six  syllables 


Seven  syllables 


_ _ _ V-/  V->  , 

} 

W  _ W _ W  V-> 


W  — —  V-/  V-/  V_/  _  W  _  V-/  W  — _ _ 

}  3 

V-/ _ _ KJ  _ _ ^  \J 

} 

_ WWW _ _ W  _ _  W  — _  _ — _ w  _ 

}  ) 

W  W _ _ WWW _ w  w _ w 

>  9 

W _ _ _ _ w _ w  w  w  w _ 

9 

—  ^  .  w  ~ 

WWW _ W  W  W  W _ WWW 

9 

W  W  „  W _ W  W  „»  W  _ _  w  w 

9 

w  W  _ _  _ _  _ —  W  W  _ _  _ _  w  w 


WWW _ w  w  w  w  w _ w  _ _  w  w 

9 

W  W _ — — .  —  WWW  WWW  _ _  w 

9 

w  — _  w _ w _ w  w  _ _  _ _  w _ _  w 

9 

W  W  — W  W  „  w _ _  w  . 

9 

_ w _ w _ w _ _ w  w  w  w  w _ 

9 

WWW  _ _ _ W  W  W  W  WWW 

9 

w  W _ W  W  W  W  w  w  _ _  w  w 

9 

w  w _ _ _ _ w  w _ _ _ _ w  w 


Eight  syllables 


WWW _ _ WWW  w  w  . 

9 

W  W _ W  W _ WWW _ 

9 

w  _ _ w  w _ _ w  w 

9 

w _ w  w  w  w _ w _ w 

9 

_ _  w _ _ w _ _ 

9 

_ w _ w  w _ w _ _ 

9 

_ _ _ w  w _ _ _ 

W  W  W  W _ WWW  w  w  w  _ 

9 

WWW _ w _ w  w  w  w  _ 

9 

WWW _ _ — _  w  w  w  w 

9 

W  W _ WWW _ w  w _ 

9 

w  w _ w _ w _ w  w  _ 

9 

w  w _ _ w _ _ w  w  . 


- - - - w  w 

.  - - w _ w 

_ w  w  w  w  w  w  _ _ 

w _ _ w  w _ 

- - w  w  w  w _ _ _ 

^ - w _ 


_ w  w  w  w 

-  W  _  WWW 

- - - WWW 

WWW _ w  w 

—  w _ w _ w  w 

- Vm/ - w  w 
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Metra  ^  ^ 

W _ W _ _ W  V-/ _ V-/  W 

3 

^  ^ _ ^ _ _ W  V-/  W _ W  W  V-/ 

W _ _ _ _ W _ W _ 'w' 

V-/ _ w  w  _ _  yu  _ _ _ v«/ _ >u  — _  _ w 

> 

A  possible  explanation  of  the  rhythma,  as  of  the  quadrats,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  phenomenon  of  ascending  and  descending  breath. 
Slow  down  the  speed  of  recitation  from  that  oral  sort  where  we 
find  a  single  breath  comprehending  an  entire  periodic  sentence  (in 
automobile  lingo,  the  “high”  speed  of  ordinary  work),  and  we 
come  to  the  one-breath  colon  of  silent  speech  with  its  comma  of 
inhalation  and  its  comma  of  exhalation  (“in  second”).  Once 
more  reduce  the  speed  of  utterance,  now,  to  that  of  semi-somno¬ 
lent  thought,  and  we  find  ourselves  “in  low,” — in  a  one-breath 
comma  with  its  own  ascending  and  descending  breath  slope.  Now 
of  the  two  types  of  symmetron, — that  with  pivotal  stress,  and  that 
with  pivotal  weakness,  the  more  natural  and  elemental  is  the 
latter.  The  reason  is  that  as  a  person  pronounces  to  himself  a 
phrase  of  this  character,  one  even  half  of  the  whole  rhythmon 
(barring  possibly  an  indefinite  and  inconsiderable  short  syllable 
or  two)  falls  on  each  of  the  breath  slopes.  We  feel  with  pleasure 
the  effect  of  accentual  correspondency  at  similar  altitudes  on  the 
two  sides.  For  example  we  may  experiment  with 

a  dainty  damsel 
___ 

the  daintiest  of  damsels 

_  •U  KJ _ w 

the  silent  encampment 

W _ _ w 

the  character  of  perfection 

W _ W  v-l  VJ  w - w 

the  solemnity  of  the  edifice 

w  _  V-/  W  V-/ _ V-/ 

the  vernal  life  of  restoration. 

_ _ _  V-/  _ _ 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  definition  of  short  syllables  at  the 
peak,  or  breath-turn,  is  blurred;  but  that  the  consciousness  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  corresponding  positions  along  the  sides 
is  clear  and  exact.  On  this  basis  of  securing  equilibrium,  if  not 
perfect  opposition,  on  the  two  breath  slopes,  we  can  similarly  ac¬ 
count  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  metra  with  their  duplica¬ 
tion  of  feet,  over  any  three-fold  combination.  One  against  one, 
in  other  words,  is  far  better  than  one  against  two.  For  emphasis, 
it  is  true,  we  instinctively  depart  from  the  ease  of  normal  progress. 
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and  use  Threes;  again,  if  the  speed  of  utterance  be  advanced  into 
“second,”  that  of  the  one-breath  colon,  the  medial  rhythmal  stress, 
as  in 

the  fires  of  conflagration 

W _ _ w _ w 

swelling  grassy  mounds. 

_ _  _  W _ 

vague  indiscriminate  praise 

_ _  V-/ _ 

the  friendship  or  favor  of  princes 

w _ w  _ w  w _ ^ 

offers  no  difficulty,  although  there  is  often  observable  here  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  reduce  the  middle  syllable  from  long  to  short  as  in 

fantastic  little  trinkets. 

V-/  ——  V-/  W  V-/ _ 

w _ W _ V-/ _ 

This  conception  of  accommodating  units  of  various  lengths  to  a 
breath,  helps  us  to  account  for  the  difficulty  often  met  with  in 
arranging  either  prose  or  verse  in  Fours.  Here  the  problem  pre¬ 
sents  itself  of  dividing  a  given  sentence  into  quadrals  or  octals. 
Apparently,  either  one  is  admissible;  and  our  decision  in  favor 
of  the  quadral  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  the  observation,  “But 
we  read  it  this  way,” — meaning  out  loud.  Under  the  strain  of 
attention  and  difficult  progress  we  are  apt  to  lapse  into  “low,” 
and  there  become  conscious  of  the  operation  of  the  gears,  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  divided  rhythma.  To  change  the  figure,  we 
have  transferred  our  attention  from  the  running  itself  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  feet  by  which  we  run.  The  haziness  apparent  in 
the  ancient  writings  regarding  the  identity  of  comma  and  colon 
may  not  unlikely  be  due  to  this  phenomenon.  Most  perfect  is 
that  prose  in  which  there  is  a  large  possibility  of  successive  dual 
cleavage  from  the  sentence  down  to  the  syllable.  (See  pages  120  and 
121).  In  passing,  we  might  remark  the  super-periodic  non-func¬ 
tional  duality  so  affected  in  Euphuism  (e.g.,  page  188),  and  the 
still  larger  correspondence  of  balanced  sections  in  whole  compo¬ 
sitions  (e.g.,  page  123). 

The  Notation  of  Syllabic  Patterns 
No  study  of  language  rhythms  can  go  far  without  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  classifying  syllabic  combinations.  After  experimenting 
with  a  number  of  such,  the  writer  has  settled  upon  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  below  as  most  generally  convenient  in  work  both  with 
prose  and  verse. 

1.  A  single  stressed  syllable  is  indicated  by  a  cipher,  0. 
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2. 

3. 


The  number  of  unstressed  syllables,  singly  or  in  groups,  oc¬ 
curring  between  stressed  syllables,  are  shown  by  the  digits 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  Thus  23  would  indicate  ^  w  w  w  ^ 
Terminal  unstressed  syllables  (that  is,  those  occurring  out¬ 
side,  before  or  after,  extreme  stressed  syllables,  or  combi¬ 
nations  of  stressed  and  interior  unstressed  syllables) ,  are 
shown  by  superior  figures  following  the  digits  indicating 
such  stressed  syllable  or  combination  of  stressed  and  interior 
unstressed  syllables.  We  are  able  in  this  way  to  show  the 
following  combinations  of  terminal  unstressed  syllables : 

2  ^  _  f)  _ g _ ^ _ g  ^ _ 

0  _ Kj  7  _ 3  _ 9  _ 

Q _ 


In  exceptional  cases,  of  course,  a  combination  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  used ;  thus : 


V-/  W  'w' _ V-/  v-/ 

\J  _ _ _ 

W  _ _  V-/ 


049 

V 

0« 


V«/  V«/  w  W _ W  V-/  W _ KJ 

_ _ ^  ^  ^ 

w  w _ ^ 

Vw'  W  W  _ W 


359 

2^20 

060 

069 


4.  A  doubling,  or  trebling,  of  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third 
stressed  syllable  of  a  combination  is  shown  by  a  superior 
letter  a,  or  aa ;  b,  or  bb ;  etc. ;  thus : 

_ _ _ _  V-/ _ 

W  _ V-/  W  V-/ _ _ 'U 

W _ V-/  w  _ _  _ _ 

5.  A  “point,”  that  is  a  hesitation  point  between  phrasal  sec¬ 
tions,  or  a  caesura  in  a  line  of  verse  is  indicated  by  a  period ; 
and  a  larger  pause  may  be  marked  by  a  semi-colon,  a  colon, 
or  by  a  double  colon. 

According  to  this  scheme  we  should  represent  the  following  foot 


combinations  in  the  following  way: 

—  Iambus . 0^ 

—  ^  Trochee . (P 

—  Anapaest . 0^ 

^  Amphibrach . 0^ 

-  Anti-Bacchic . 0 

Dactyl . 04 

-  Spondee . 0^ 

—  ^  —  Amphimacer  or  Cretie . 1 

- Bacchic . 0^® 


lla 

3b6 

121<4 
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_  W 

\j  - 

W  W _ 'U 

\J - - 

w _ w  w 

w _ w - 

_ _ 'w' 

w _ _ _ 

_ W  V-/ _ 

_ \J _ 

_ _ \J  w 


w  w  w  _ 


W  V-/  W  _ —  V.^ 


WWW _ _ 


w  w 


w  w 


w  w _ w _ 

w  w _ _ w 

w  w _ _ _ 

W _ WWW 

w _ w  w _ 

w _ w _ w 

w _ w _ _ 

w _ _ w  w 

w _ _ w 


Molossus  .... 

. 0^^ 

1st  Paeon  .  .  .  . 

. 0» 

4th  Paeon  .  .  .  . 

. 09 

3rd  Paeon  .  .  .  . 

. 06 

Lesser  Ionic  .  .  . 

. 0^2 

2nd  Paeon  .  .  . 

. 07 

Bi-Iamb  .... 

. 11 

Antispast  .  .  .  . 

. 0^6 

1st  Epitrite  .  .  . 

. O^^i 

Choriambus  .  .  . 

. 2 

Bi-trochee  .  .  .  . 

. 16 

2nd  Epitrite  .  . 

. lb 

Greater  Ionic  .  . 

. 0^1 

3rd  Epitrite  .  . 

. 1^ 

4th  Epitrite  .  .  . 

paa3 

Dochmiacs 

019 

_ w  w  w  w 

030 

039 

_ WWW _ 

3 

_ w  w _ w 

26 

08 

- W  W - 

2b 

12 

w  _ —  w  w 

11 

0a6 

11 

—  Qaa2 

—  ^ - w 

]^b3 

Olo 

—  w - 

]^bb 

21 

_ _ WWW 

OaO 

15 

- w  w  — 

Ibl 

_ _ _ w _ w 

]^a3 

'  ]^a7 

- ^ - 

^ab 

—  ]^al 

w  w 

Qaa4 

Qaa5 

-  Qaaal 

w 

^aa 

Qaaa3 

Illustration  of  the  application  of  this  system  to  actual  phrases 
will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 


Evidence  Supporting  the  Rhythmal  Theory 


Examination  of  Phrasal  Patterns 
In  support  of  the  theory  of  rhythm  here  set  forth,  I  would  cite 
the  results  of  three  investigations.  During  the  winter  of  1920, 
Miss  Zilpha  E.  Chandler  and  the  writer,  in  an  effort  to  discover 
the  sources  of  effectiveness  in  a  collection  of  2,852  adjective-noun 
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phrases  chosen  by  a  good  many  students  on  the  basis  of  some  un¬ 
defined  attractiveness,  first  of  all  scanned  them,  and  then  arranged 
them  in  two  ways  so  as  to  show  similar  scansional  beginnings  and 
similar  scansional  endings.  This  we  did  in  an  effort  to  test  the 
generally  prevailing  idea  that  the  rhythm  of  a  phrase,  or  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  for  that  matter,  was  largely  determined  by  the  fall  of  syl¬ 
lables  at  its  close.  To  our  surprise,  we  found,  upon  the  tabulation 
of  results,  that  to  an  extent  almost  uncanny  any  particular  se¬ 
quence  of  syllables  at  the  end  of  an  expression  would  in  any  phrasal 
group  appear  the  same  number  of  times  but  in  reversed  order  at 
the  beginning.  In  all,  we  found  in  this  investigation  233  different 
scansional  patterns,  one-half  of  which,  however,  were  represented 
by  only  one  or  two  examples.  Fifty-five  of  the  233  patterns,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  represented  by  ten  or  more  examples.  Now 
of  these  55  most  popular  stress  arrangements,  no  fewer  than  43 
were  rhythma,  38  being  of  the  symmetral  form,  and  5  of  the  metral 
form,  and  under  these  43  heads  were  gathered  2,430  of  our  2,852 
examples.  In  other  words,  of  the  total  number  of  phrases  in  our 
collection,  six  out  of  every  seven  were  rhythma ;  and  of  the  55  most 
popular  stress  patterns,  four  out  of  every  five  were  rythma.  These 
results  would  seem  to  argue  strongly  for  a  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  a  general  agreeableness  of  sound  and  the  symmetrical  and 
duplicative  arrangements  of  syllables.  In  order  of  frequency  our 
patterns  came  as  follows : 

\J _ ^ 

_ _ 

_ w  _ 

W _ w  w 

_ w  V-/  _ _ 

w _ _ w 

w v_/ w  \J 

Of  the  remaining  38  types,  12  were  symmetrical  save  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  weak  syllable  at  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  (629  ex¬ 
amples)  . 

_ v«/  yu 

_ w 

w _ w _ w 

y^ w w  w 


120 

95 

95 

74 


w _ w  w  _ w  y^ 

w  w _ w  w  _ w 

_ _ w 

y^  y^  y^ _ v-/ _ 


42 

30 

23 

12 


210 

177 

104 

77 

68 

49 

44 

39 

39 


_ W  W _ W  W 

w _ y^  'yj  yu  y^ _ w 

_ w  w _ 

w  w _ _ _  V-/  w 

w  w _ w  w  _ w  w 

w _ _ _ yu 

w  w _ y^  y^  y^  yu _ yj  yj 


32 

24 

19 

17 

15 

15 

12 

10 


/ 
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11 

11 


W  VJ _ W  ^ 


69 

47 


w  w _ ^  W 

_ w  W  W  W _ W  O' 


and  9  were  symmetrical  save  for  the  adding  of  a  weak  syllable  to 


a  symmetron  ending  in  a  stressed  syllable  (506  examples). 

'u _  204  —  v-/  w  w  —  O' 

27 

o _ o  o _ 

74 

23 

W - 

C 

1 

1 

c 

c 

c 

1 

1 

22 

_ o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

c 

14 

_ o  o _ o 

Of  the  16  types  still 

42 

remaining,  5  showed  simple  repetition 

(324 

examples) . 

O _ O _ 

175  w  w  __  w  w  __ 

26 

_ o _ o 

55  -  w  V. 

25 

_ o  o _ o  o 

43 

All  of  our  55  most  frequent  patterns  from  the  full  series  of  233 
are  now  accounted  for  except  12  (442  examples).  These  are  the 
following : 


O  O _ 

o  o _ o _ 

o  O  O  _ —  o 

_ o _ o  o 

o _ o  o  o 

o  o  o _ o _ 


77  "" - ""  —  19 

57  ^  ^ -  18 

44  __  o  w  V..  __  w  w 


42 

25 

24 


_ O  O 


_ _ _  o  o 

o  o  o _ o  o 


12 

11 

^  10 


Note.  If  a  “common”  quality  be  allowed  in  terminal  syllables, 
several  of  the  foregoing  formulas  are  able  to  approximate  sym¬ 
metry. 

Thus  we  find  this  total  of  2,852  phrases  or  natural  phrasal  seg¬ 
ments  rather  significantly  distributed  as  follows: 

951  Full  symmetry. 

1135  Symmetry  save  for  terminal  weak  syllable. 


2086 

324  Reduplication. 


2410 

442  Asymmetry  and  non-reduplication. 


2852 

Further  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  rhythm  presented  here 
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is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Professor  Fred  Newton  Scott  on 
‘The  Accentual  Structure  of  Isolable  English  Phrases,’  found  in 
the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  for  March, 
1918.  In  this  article.  Professor  Scott  gwes  the  results  of  his 
scansion  of  2,494  idiomatic  phrases,  such  expressions  as  “have 
sprung  up  spontaneously  and  have  been  shaped  by  the  give  and 
take  of  intercourse”;  and  of  4,201  book  titles,  forms  “either 
chosen  with  great  care  from  the  common  stock  of  phrases,”  or 
“composed  in  the  same  way  that  a  poem  is  composed,  that  is,  as 
a  work  of  deliberate  art.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  tabulation  of  results  in  this  article  cover  phrases 
of  from  two  to  six  syllables  in  length,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  possible  combinations  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 
for  these  several  lengths  are  as  follows ;  we  mark  those  which  are 
most  useful,  not  being  over- weighted  by  long  (stressed)  syllables. 

Of  one  syllable  we  can  form  2  combinations : 
of  which  both  are  symmetrical,  although  a 
single  short  can  scarcely  stand  alone  :  . 

Of  two  syllables  we  can  form  4  combinations, 
of  which  2  are  symmetrical :  . 

Of  these  ^  will  scarcely  be  found. 

Of  three  syllables  we  can  form  8  combinations, 
of  which  4  are  symmetrical :  ^  ^  ^ 

Of  these,  ^  ^  does  not  occur. 

Of  four  syllables  w^e  can  form  16  combinations, 

of  which  4  are  symmetrical:  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

_ W  'U _ _ _ _ _ 

Here  we  exclude  as  improbable  of  occurrence  ^  ^  and 
of  infrequent  occurrence  . 

Of  five  syllables,  the  “dochmiac”  of  classical  prosody,  we  can 

form  32  combinations, 

of  which  8  are  symmetrical : 

W  V-/  V-/  v..^  V-/  _ W  W  V-/  _ _ 

w  w _ w  w  - w - - 

_ w _ w  _ _ w _ _ 

w _ _ _ w  - - - - - 

We  may  class  as  w^ell  nigh  impossible  forms 
-  ^  ^  ^  and - 
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Of  six  syllables  we  can  form  64  combinations, 
of  which  8  are  symmetrical: 

V»/  W  V»/  V-/  _ 'w'  V-/  — . 

W  _ _ V-/  ^  _ ^ - - ^  — — 

KJ _ W  V-/ _ W  _ _ ^ - - 

V-/ _ _ _ _ - - - 

From  their  nature,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^ - and - are  not  so 

likely  to  occur,  although  ^  and 

Now  our  contention  is  that  one-eighth  of  these  128  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  from  one  to  six  syllables,  that  is,  the  sixteen  symmetri¬ 
cal  forms  indicated  above,  will  occur  as  scansional  units  of  the 
best  prose  to  an  extent  altogether  beyond  their  logical  proportion. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  greater  the  number  and  variety 
of  these  symmetrical  groupings,  especially  when  they  are  combined 
with  the  simple  repetition  of  iambs  and  trochees  of  anapaests, 
dactyls  and  fourth  paeons  ^  ^  the  more  obvious  will  be 
the  rhythmical  effect  of  the  style.  These  sixteen  more  common 
symmetrical  forms  are  as  follows : 

_ _  w _ w  _ ^ _ W  _ W  'w'  \J  ^ _ _ ’U 

_ _ _  \J _ 'U _ _ W _ 'U _ V-/  V-/ _ _ 

_ —  _ _  _ —  w _ _ _ w _ _ _ ^ _ 


_ W  V-/  w _ 

_ V-/ _ w _ 

With  this  list  before  us,  let  us  turn  to  Professor  Scott’s  results  as 
given  in  his  Table  III  and  Table  IV,  and  see  how  prominent  a 
place  such  scansional  arrangements  occupy  in  the  data  therein 
set  forth. 

Phrases  No.  Cases  Titles 

Of  two  syllables.  Four  possible  combinations. 


fair  play  . 

..  78 

— 

64 . 

. Rob  Roy 

in  fact  . . 

..  28 

\J  _ _ 

3 . 

. The  Huns 

thank  you  . 

..  3 

_ W 

0 

f  three  syllables.  Eig 

lit  possible  combinations. 

The  leading  seven 

of  eight  represented : 

of  eight  represented : 

inch  by  inch . 

,..208 

_ V-/ _ 

150 

in  cold  blood . 

..too 

W _ _ 

117 

to  be  sure . 

...  89 

\J  _ 

7 . 

. In  the  Blood 

far  from  it . . 

...  51 

—  —  w 

66 . 

. Gireen  Mansions 

so  be  it . . 

..  33 

^ _ W 

18 . 

blind  man’s  buff . 

..  14 

23 . 

. God’s  Good  Man 

pardon  me . 

..  4 

—  ^  w 

3 . 

. One  of  Them 
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Of  faur  syllables.  Sixteen  possible  combinations.  The  leading  four 
of  fifteen  represented :  of  fifteen  represented : 

as  large  as  life . 286  ^  —  350 . A  Tramp  Abroad 

head  over  heels . 136 - - 154 . Barnaby  Eudge 

food  for  powder . 104 - - ^  181 . David  Harum 

at  close  quarters .  74  - 132 . The  Black  Arrow 

Of  five  syllables.  Thirty-two  possible  combinations.  “The  Most 
Common  Varieties.” 


Ending  with  a  strong  syllable : 

by  hook  or  by  crook  ^ - ^  - * 

from  pillar  to  post  ^  ^ - * 

castles  in  the  air - w  w  w - 

to  the  manner  born  - ^  - 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  - ^  - * 

The  Woman  in  White  ^ - - * 

The  Minister 's  Son  ^ - ^ - * 

Barlasch  of  the  Guard - ^  ^  - 

Ending  with  a  weak  syllable : 

as  clear  as  daylight  - ^ - 

in  common  parlance  - ^ - ^ 

humanly  speaking - ^  ^ - 

The  Trumpet  Major  ^ - - 

The  Boy  Crusaders  ^ - ^ - ^ 

Eattlin  the  Eeefer - ^  - 


Of  six  syllables.  Sixty-four  possible  combinations. 


Ending  with  a  strong  syllable: 

as  sober  as  a  judge  —  w  w  w  — ♦♦ 

like  a  thief  in  the  night  ^  ^ - - 

by  force  or  argument  - ^ - 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Ehine  ^ - ^  - ** 

The  Luck  of  Eoaring  Camp  ^ - ^ - ^ - 

When  Wilderness  was  King  - w  w  c./ - 

In  the  Wake  of  the  War  ^  ^ - ^ - 


Ending  with  a  weak  syllable : 

the  pink  of  perfection  - ^  ^ - 

at  sixes  and  sevens  ^ - ^ - ^ 

as  wise  as  Solomon  - 

a  howling  wilderness  ^  - 

in  various  places  ^ - ^ - 

on  the  road  to  ruin  ^  ^ - - 

The  Shadow  of  Allah  ^  ^ - 

The  Wings  of  the  Morning  - ^  - ^ 

The  Little  Minister  - ^ - ^  ^ 

A  Midsummer  Madness  ^  ^ 

A  Eose  of  Yesterday  - ^ 

Burglars  in  Paradise - ^  ^ 


*  These  examples  give  us  the  agreeable  combination  of  a  masculine  sym- 
metron  with  a  single  unstressed  terminal  syllable. 

**Note  that  most  of  the  foregoing  examples  in  this  group  show  a  symmetron 
extended  by  a  single  short  syllable  at  either  the  beginning  or  the  end. 
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Longer  Phrases 

from  one  end  to  the  other 

W _ V-/  W  W _ W 

as  different  as  chalk  from  cheese 

\J _ V-y  'w'  w _ \J  — _ 

as  plain  as  the  way  to  parish  church 

_ W  V-/ _  W _ W _ 

conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman 

_ W  W  V-/ _ W _ V-/  V-/ 

Diana  of  the  Crossways 

W _ WWW _ w 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men 

W  _ —  'U  ^ _ V-/  W  — _ 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

_ W _ 'U 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 

W _ W  V-/  W  _ _  W  _ —  V-/ 

Professor  Scott  gives  as  the  favorite  dochmiac,  or  five-syllable 
foot,  the  one  represented  in  “of  necessity”  ^  and  at  the 

end  of  his  article  he  notes  that  ‘  ‘  The  prevailing  rhythm  of  English 
speech,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  accent  of  phrases,  is  iambic 

— ),  cretic  ( —  ^  — ),  or  choriambie  (  ^  )  rather  than 

trochaic  ( —  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  we  read:  “Doubt¬ 

less  there  is  some  good  reason  why  we  should  prefer  ‘The  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table’  to  ‘The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 

_ W  V-/  W  W _ O' _ o 

Food,’  but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  fix  upon  it.”  May  not  a 
possible  explanation  be  found  in  close  approximation  of  this  phrase, 
especially  if  it  be  read  as  a  unit,  to  the  scanscion 

o  _ _  o  _ _  o  o _ o _ o 

in  which  reading  we  have  a  beautiful  ease  of  symmetry,  whose 
sweetly  balanced  flight  is  impaired  by  the  clipping  of  the  feathers 
at  the  tip  of  one  of  the  wings.  These  examples  of  Professor  Scott’s 
clearly  show  that  the  symmetrical  and  the  simple  repetitious  ar¬ 
rangements  of  syllables,  especially  the  longer  ones,  in  the  case  both 
of  unconsidered  idioms  and  of  seriously  considered  titles,  are  of 
far  greater  frequency  of  occurrence  than  are  the  other  more  ir¬ 
regular  types  of  “feet.”  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
principle  so  pronounced  in  its  operation  here  should  have  a  still 
wider  application,  outside  the  fields  of  idiom  and  titles. 

Still  another  bit  of  evidence  supporting  the  theory  here  set  forth 
is  found  in  an  article  by  P.  Fign  van  Draat,  entitled  ‘Khythm  in 
English  Prose,’  which  appeared  in  Anglia,  vol.  36  (1912),  pages 
1-58 ;  493-538.  In  this  article  the  author  aims  to  show  how  a  striv¬ 
ing  after  rhythmical  utterance  in  English  has  resulted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  in  the  favoring  of  alternative  expressions  of  many 
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sorts,  involving'  changes  of  word  forms  and  rearrangements  of 
words  in  phrases.  Most  of  what  is  said  in  this  paper  bears  direct¬ 
ly  upon  our  present  subject,  and  that  in  a  way  generally  confirm¬ 
atory.  One  must  criticize,  thoiigh,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  author’s 
general  inconsistency  in  the  including  of  articles  with  noun 
phrases;  as  in  the  examples,  “like  that  of  a  prisoner  escaped,”  and, 
immediately  following,  “in  the  costumes  worn.”  Surely  the  article 
plays  a  part  and  an  important  one  in  contributing  to  the  total  im¬ 
pression  received  from  all  such  phrases  as  these.  At  least  we  shall 
assume  this  to  be  the  case  in  our  quoting  of  illustrations  from  this 


paper. 

Without  attempting  to  cite  all  of  the  examples  given,— and  these, 
of  course,  are  but  a  meager  selection  from  the  number  that  could 
be  adduced,  we  shall  call  attention  to  the  frequent  appearance  of 

rhythma  among  the  phrases  of  this  article. 

good 


salvation  everlasting 

w _ w  w  W - VJ 

ladv  mine 


my  lord 

_ 


dear  my  liege 


w _ 

- w - 

cousin  mine 

my  helmet  deep 

v_/ _ - 

brother  mine 

a  soldier  true 
w _ w - 

good  my  liege 

sweet  my  mother 
_ w _ w 

Paradise  Lost 

_ W  - 

Sunday  last 

Soldiers  Three 

Tuesday  next 

-page 


Jude  the  Obscure 
_ ^  ^ - 

Ladies  Fair  and  Frail 
_ w w - 

Laughter  loud  and  long 
_ w _ w - 

“The  hand  of  ladies  (1) 

_ _  V-/ _ ^ 


(his)  brother  German 

_ W _ ^ 

(the)  heir  presumptive 
w _ w ^ 

time  unmemorial 
_ w _ w  ^ 


the  prince-regent 
w - 

the  queen-regnant 
w _ _ 


Father  dear 

in  August  last 
w _ w - 


'air  and  brave  (1)  of  Meredith’s  creation” 

_ ^ _  w _ W  V-/  V-/ _ ^ 


a  sign  manual 

_ _ _  \J  w 

the  blood  royal 

w _ _ 

(a)  court  martial 

w _ _ 


— page  5 


the  prince-royal 

w _ _ W 

the  sum  total 


— page  14 


•page  15 
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the  retort  courteous 
w  w _ _ ^  w 

the  quip  honest 
^ _ _ 

the  reproof  valiant 

v_/  w _ _ w 

right  divine 
point  device 


a  verb  active 

w _ _ w 

a  verb  neuter 

W _ _ v-i 

(a)  notary  public 

w _ W  _ w 


Nicholas  .  .  .  friend  of 
_ w  w  _ w  w _ 

Mankind  .  .  .  tribune  august 
_ w  w _ 

to  sow  the  world  (1)  with 
w _ w _ 

life  immortal 

_ w _ w 

no  hope  of  life  eternal 

w _ ^ _ ^ _ 


with  hand  extended 

w _ w _ i-i 

a  world  abandoned 
w _ w _ v-/ 

the  given  moment 
w _ w _ w 


with  hands  unlifted 
w _ _ v-/ 

the  unborn  spirits 
w _ w _ 

the  unseen  powers 
w _ w _ w 

an  unhung  villain 

_ ^ _ W 

the  unseen  eyes 

w _ _ 

— page  20 

the  unborn  spirits 

w _ _  w 

the  underground  railway 

v-/ _ V-l _ w 

with  hands  outstretched 


The  Nominative  Absolute 

w  _ _  \-/  c-/  W _ V-/ 

the  world  everlasting 

(the)  life  eternal 

w _ w _ w 

(the)  Church-Militant 

W _ _  O'  o 

(Cf.  the  Church  triumphant) 

O _ O  _ _  o 

— page  16 

(the)  Poet-Laureate 

^ _ w _ w  w 

the  bride  elect 
_ w _ 

God  Almighty 

_ w _ 

— page  16 
the  letters  written 
w _ _ ^ 

and  drink  divine 

VJ _ w _ 

a  treasure  rare 

w _ w _ 

a  warrior  brave 

W _ _ 


— page  17 
the  work  performed 

_ w _ 

the  object  loved 

W _ VJ _ 

the  man  portrayed 

o _ w _ 

a  woman  grown 

w _ w _ 

(Cf.  a  grown  woman) 

>-1 - - 

— page  19 

with  words  unfinished 
w _ ^ _ w 

with  heads  uncovered 

w _ w _ W 

a  land  unknown 
w _ w  _ 

with  wealth  untold 

w _ v-i _ 

the  babe  unborn 

VJ _ o _ 

— page  21 
unheard-of  wonders 

w _ w _ w 

this  unhoped-for  victory 

W  W _ W _ 


— page  22 


— page  23 
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asleep  condition 
w _ w _ w 

an  aloof  and  sunny  spirit 

w  W _ W _ w _ w 

ashamed  emotions 
w _ w _ w 

aloof  politeness 
w  _  w _ w 

— page  24 

a  drunken  fellow 
w _ w  _ 

a  drunk  civilian 

_ v-y _ 


— page  28 


my  hounden  duty 
‘w _ w _ ^ 


— page  27 

a  graven  image 

_ KJ _ w 

ill-gotten  wealth 

\j _ w - 

a  shaven  lawn 

w _ - 

— page  29 


Not  to  carry  too  far  a  detailed  selection  of  examples,  we  merely 
note  the  presence  in  the  remaining  pages  of  the  article  of  certain 
illustrations  representative  of  other  types,  but  in  their  syllabic 
structure,  as  we  may  believe,  governed  by  the  same  laws  operative 

in  the  examples  already  given: 

fair  as  the  moon 

_  W  V-/  — _ 

mild  as  the  evening  star 

_  _ V--'  W - 

and  black  as  a  raven 

w _ W  W _ '-z 

proud  as  proud  can  be 

ancient  sir 

this  ancient  ruffian 
w _ w _ 

the  ancient  mountains 

\j _ w _ w 

wake-a-day  life 

_ w  _ 

bread  enough 

enough  attention 
w w w 

aneuwch  o’  syller 
w _ w w 

much  of  grief 

Both  of  the  foregoing  articles,  as  is  seen,  show  the  tendency  of 
phrases  to  fall  into  designs  of  the  rhythmal  type;  and  the  second 
expressly  claims  for  examples  of  this  type  the  quality  of  rhythm. 

Extension  of  the  Cursus  Theory 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  champions  of  the  cursus  in  support 
of  their  position,  can  in  very  large  measure  be  used  to  strengthen 


a-himting  ,  ,  ; 

W - w  ;  ; 

a-going 
w _ w 

a-twinkle 
^ _ w 

a-weary 
w _ ^ 

enough  of  money 

_ \J _ w 

ale  galore 

outside  the  window 
w _ w _ w 

one  half  the  money 

w _ w _ w 

a  penny  farthing 

w  _  W _ VJ 

one  and  six 
one  pound  six 
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the  theory  advanced  in  this  book.  Simply  restore  to  the  making 
of  phrasal  units  neglected  initial  syllables  of  words;  restore  ar¬ 
ticles,  or  prepositions,  and  set  off  some  inner  phrasal  expression 
now  and  then  by  a  slight  hesitation  point — usually  in  phrases  too 
long  for  the  ear  to  catch  as  a  rhythmic  unit  in  any  case,  and  we 
have  examples  of  rhythma.  For  example,  let  ns  note  the  result 
in  the  case  of  the  following  clausules,  (clausules  are  italicized) 
taken  in  the  main  from  Professor  CrolUs  ‘The  Cadence  of  English 
Oratorical  Prose’  referred  to  already  on  page  21. 

Planus  type. — 

the  ruins  of  Iona 

W _ 

and  inwardly  digest  them 

_ w  w  w _ w 

thy  servants  departed 

U _ w  w  __  w 

the  blessings  of  religion 

W  — V-/  V-/  KJ 

the  benefits  of  knowledge 

W  _ —  'U  _ _  'U 

its  contacts  and  contagions 

'U  _ —  W  V-/  _ _ 

a  happy  issue  out  of  all  our  afflictions 

w - V-/ - W  W  _ \J  \J _ 

by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature 

_  'U  'U  'U _ \J  \J _ 

(to)  mercifully  loolc  upon  thy  people 

W _ V-/  W  W _ 'w/  w  w _ w 

that  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  thy  mysteries 

V-/  V-/ _ O'  W  _ O  O'  O _ O'  o 

Tardus  type. — 

roving  barbarians 
_ ^  ^ _ w  w 

perfect  felicity 

_ _  O'  O'  _ _  O  O' 

in  his  glorious  majesty 

O'  O'  — ^  O'  O' _ O'  O' 

in  his  vocation  and  ministry 

O'  O'  O' _ O'  O'  O'  O' 

aolcnowledging  our  wretchedness 

O'  _ _  O'  O'  O' _ O'  O' 

to  the  idle  and  insolent 

O'  O'  O'  O'  — O'  O' 

defended  from  the  fear  of  our  enemies 

O'  _ _  O'  O'  O'  _ _  O'  O' _ O'  O' 

graciously  to  behold  this  thy  family 

- 'w'  w  w  w _  ^  w _ W 

the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty 

w  w _ W _ \J  W _ 

the  succession  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine 

O'  O' _ O'  O'  O'  O'  O'  _ _  O'  O' 

without  appre7iewdM!(7  the  future  danger 
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the  princes  gloried  in  their  present  security 

_ _  w  _ _  w  w  w _ w  w _ V-; 

to  their  several  necessities 

'U  W  _ —  V.-/  V-/  W _ W  'U 

in  all  dangers  and  adversities 

O  ^ _ Vm'  W  W _ W  W 

it  may  be  free  from  all  adversities 

KJ  'U  _ WWW _ w  w 

whose  7iever  failing  Providence 

w _ WWW  _  w  w 

in  all  our  troubles  and  adversities 

WWW  _ — .  WWW _ w  w 

Velox  type. — 

in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings 

w  W _ W  W  W  _  w - w 

profitable  to  our  salvation 

_ WWW  W  — _  W - w 

carry  us  through  all  temptations 

_ _  _  w  _ —  w  — _  w 

to  visit  us  in  great  humility 

_ _  w  w  w  —  w - w  w 

our  defense  against  all  our  enemies 

_  w _  w  w _ w  —  ^  ^ 

defended  by  thy  mighty  poiver 

_ _  w  WW _ W - w 

defend  us  from  all  adversities 

_ w  w  — _  w _ w  w 

should  follow  the  examples  of  his  great  humility 

_ _  WWW  _ —  W  W - w  —  w  w 

that  thy  grace  may  always  prevent  and  follow  us 

^  v.>  _  w  _  Ow _ - 

in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers 

\j  w  — w  w  w  — —  — — 

continually  to  be  given 

_  w  w  w  W  w  — .  w 

may  ioyfully  serve  thee  in  all  godly  guietness 

w  w  w  w  w  -  w  w  w 

that  they  may  return  into  the  way  of  righteousness 

W  —  ^  —  WWW  --  W  -  w  w 

to  be  our  defense  against  all  our  enemies 
^ _ w  w _  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Keep  us,  we  beseech  thee, 

_ _  WWW  _ —  w 

under  the  protection  of  thy  good  providence. 

_ _  WWW  — _  w  w  -  ^ - ^  ^ 


Overlapping  type. — 

eternal  and  glorious 

Icingdom 

—  ^  ^  ^  ^  ta. 

- WW - V../  pi. 

w _ w  W _ w  W - '-I 

that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled 

by  their  endeavors 


—  w  w  —  w  pi. 

_ ^  y.J _ w - w  ye. 

_ ^  ^  ^ - W  W  . 


with  the  purple  and  prerogatives 


_ W _ 
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of  the  Caesars 

- W  W w  w  ta. 

- W  W - - W  yg_ 

w  w _ w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w 

the  object  of  her  own  amazement 
and  terror 

- WWW W W  yg_ 

- ww - W  pl_ 

w _ w  w  w _ w _ w  w _ w 

we  have  aj)pealed  to  their  native  justice 

and  magnanimity 

_ W  W _ W _ W  yg 

- W  W - W - W  W  yg_ 

_ _  ^ _ 'U  _ _  \J  'U  _ _  \J _ W  V-/ 

deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 

and  of  consanguinity 

_ W  Vw* _ _ 

_ w  w _ ^ _ v«/ 

_ W  V--'  — ,  V-/ w \J  v_/ 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  the  rhythmical  character  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  taken  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  engage  to  destroy 
this  effect  well  nigh  utterly,  both  of  the  phrases  themselves  and 
of  the  passages  which  they  so  felicitiously  close,  by  slightly  alter¬ 
ing  the  part  that  precedes  the  assumed-to-be-so-all-important  end 
glide.  Just  as  a  recourse  to  timing  can  never  render  beautiful  the 
rhythm  of  a  passage  whose  phrases  are  not  definitely  set  off  from 
one  another  and  clearly  unified  by  syllabic  symmetry,  gradation, 
or  duplication, — so  nothing  can  be  done  to  the  last  half-dozen  syl¬ 
lables  of  a  phrase  that  will  undo  the  cacophonous  effect  of  syl¬ 
labic  chaos  in  the  earlier  parts. 

It  is  significant  that  the  farther  the  study  of  the  application  of 
the  eursus  to  English  speech  goes,  the  greater  the  number  of  ex¬ 
tensions  and  resolutions,  of  deviations, — of  fictions  generally,  that 
are  required  in  the  manipulation  of  the  three  original  types.  By 
themselves,  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  as  an  explanation  of  rhyth¬ 
mic  phenomena  we  are  studying.  When,  however,  we  take  these 
forms  together  with  their  logical,  sentential  adjuncts,  we  find  the 
phrases  thus  secured,  almost  without  exception,  to  work  up  into 
rhythma;  and  in  these  complete  and  integral  sections  we  have 
what  we  may  with  more  likelihood  of  correctness  assert  to  be  the 
true  unit  of  rhythmical  composition. 

Now  in  the  work  of  Professor  van  Draat  referred  to  on  page  21 
we  are  told  that  the  clausules  of  Cicero,  the  eursus  arrangements 
considered  so  important  by  the  church  writers  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  together  with  modern  terminations  of  a  closely  analogous 
character,  extend  in  a  practically  unbroken  line  throughout  the 
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languages,  both  Germanic  and  Classical,  of  the  Indo-Germanie 
group.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  presence  of  these  cursus  terminations  in  any  or  all  of  these 
languages  means  in  them,  just  as  it  so  generally  does  in  modern 
English,  the  presence  also  of  rhythma. 


Examination  of  a  Victor  Record 
Professor  Herbert  C.  Weller,  in  the  course  of  a  study  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan’s  speech  on  Immortality,  has  worked  out 
the  rhythmical  aspects  of  this  address.  “The  stress  was  obtained 
by  ear,  the  record  being  listened  to  many,  many  times— on  many 
different  days,  and  when  played  at  various  speeds.  Lengths  of 
voiceless  gaps  were  obtained  objectively  by  means  of  Merry  s 
adapted  disk  levergraph  apparatus.”  Particularly  valuable  is  the 
check  afforded  by  this  study  of  purely  subjective  “grammatical’’ 
scanning.  The  investigation  supports  the  theory  of  the  rhythmi¬ 
cal  integrity  of  the  phrase,  and  also  shows  a  strong  tendency  of 
phrases  to  assume  the  rhythmal  form  and  to  group  themselves  in 
sequences  of  fours.  Significant  is  the  stressing  of  grammatically 
unstressed  syllables  in  the  interest  of  rhythmal  form ;  and  also,  the 
setting  off  by  very  slight  pauses  of  rhythma  completing  themselves 
within  any  long,  sententially  integral,  but  as  a  whole  arrhythmal 
“comma,”  or  prose  line.  Noteworthy,  likewise,  is  the  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  of  repeated  or  reversed  scansional  patterns. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  to  the  hundredth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  the  length  of  voiceless  gaps.  A  question  mark  ( ?)  indicates  a 
point  of  uncertain  division  where  the  particular  scheme  of  ar¬ 
rangement  is  in  doubt.  The  four  members  of  quadrals  are  marked 
off  as  follows:  1  /  2  X  3  \  4  ].  Certain  suggestions  of  readings, 
possible— and  theoretically  more  perfect,  are  appended  within 
square  brackets. 

Bryan-  IMMORTALITY— Victor  Record,  16168-B 
Chri8t/(35)  gavej8x(30)  (?)  pr_oof\(18)  of^immortaRty ^(^20) . 

"Ind  yet  it  would  hardly (13)  seem  necessary/ (89) 

that  one  should  rise  (15)  from  the  deadx(lOO) 

w _ ^ _ ^  — 

[end|(151). 

to  con- (12) Vince  us\(13)  that  the  grave  is (7)  not  the 

V-/  V-/  — 


- v-- - 

w - ^ - \ 

— 


- w - W. 


—  "  --1 
_ Ww 


_ 


_ w 


--l] 
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To  every  created  thing/ (85) 
w _ w _ w  w _ 

God  has  (13)  given  (18)  a  tonguex(68) 

_ W  W _ 

that  proclaims  \  (12)  a  resurrection  I  (149) . 

If(9)  the  Father(7)  deigns  to  touch/(21)  with  divine  powerx(86) 

- w - W - W -  W  \J _ w 

the  cold  and  pulseless  heart  \  (55) 
of  the  buried  acorn|(92) 

_ W _ 

_ KJ _ W _ KJ 

and  to  make  it/ (40) 
to  burst  forthx(58) 

from  its \ (23)  (?)  prison  walls]  (92) 

will  He  leave(3)  neg(7)lected  in  the  earth/(55) 

_ w _ w _ w _ w _ 

the  soul (6)  of  manx(70) 
w _ w _ 

made  in  the  image\(13)  of  his(16)  Creator|(115)  ? 

If  He(20)  stoops(22)  to  give(ll)  to  the  rose(16)  bush/(91) 

_ _  v»/  _ _  w _ _ 

[breezex(78) 

whose (6)  withered (10)  blossoms (18)  float  upon  the  autumn 

W _ _ 'w' _ _ W _ 

the  sweet  assurance  \  (58) 

of  another  springtime |( 79) 

W  W  _ _  W  „  _ _ 

[ —  ^/  — X  — \  ^  —  ^1 

_ ^ 

w  —  w  —  w|  j 

will  He  refuse  the(5)  word8(9)  of  hope/(63) 

- w  w _ w _ w _ 

to  the  8ons(4)  of(9)  menx(63) 

KJ  w _ w _ 

when  the  frosts\(20)  (?)  of  winter  cornel  (110)? 

_ VJ _ w _ w _  ' 

[ — ^ — \  ^  — l] 

If  matter  mute  (24)  and  inanimate/ (84) 
w _ w _ _ w _ w  w 

though  changed  by  the  forces  of  naturex(51) 

W _ W  W _ W  _ W 

into  a  multitude  of  forms\(47) 

_ w  w _ VJ  w  w _ 

can  never  (6)  die]  (84) 

\j _ _ 

will  the  spirit  of(8)  man(13)  suffer  annihilation/ (76) 

V«/  __  W  W  V-/  KJ 

when  it  ha  8(17)  paid  a  brief  (15)  visitx(64) 
like  a  ro7al(13)  guest\(80) 

_ V-/ _ ^ _ 
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to  this  tenement  of  clay]  (101)? 

\j  _ vj  w  w _ 

No/(53) 

I  am  as  sure  that  there  is  another  lifex(69) 


W  _ W _ W  W - ^ - 

as  I  am\(47) 

that  I  live  today]  (128). 

_ O _ - 


In  Cairo/ (70) 
j-w  w] 

I  secured  a  few(9)  grains(5)  of  wheatx(74) 

_ \U W  W V-/ 

[years  \  (64) 

that  had  slumbered  for  more  than (9)  three(12)  thousand 

_ _ - - ^ - 

in  an  Egyp(15)tian  tomb]  (113). 

_  W  W _ ^ - 


As  I  looked  at  them/ (55) 

_ W _ ^ - 

this  thought  came  into  my  miud(103)  ; 

_ ^ - 

[this  thoughtx  came  into\  my  mind]:] 

[Nile/ (68) 

If  one  of  these  grains  had  been  planted  upon  the(9)  banks(21)  of  the 

_ w  W _ w  ^ - W  W  W  W - W  - 

the  year  after  it  grewx(88) 

_  W  W _ 

[  planted  \  (66) 

and  all  its  lineal  descendants(16)  planted  and  re- 

W _ W _ WWW - w  - - ^  ^ 

from  that  time  until  now]  (77) 

^ _ _ ^  - 


[W  — 


w  w 


w  W _ w _ w  W - W  W - 

W  w - W  ^ - ^  - , 

^ _ w _ ^  ^ - ^  ^ - - 

w  w _ w  w  _ 


•X  or,  for  strength, 

....  V  J  s 


\ 


or,  for  strength,  - ^  ] 


its  progeny/ (54) 

W _ ^  ^ 

would  to(ll)dav  be  sufficiently (7)  numerousx(67) 

W  w  _  W  w - ^  ^ - 

to  feed  the  teeming  millions\ (41) 

_ _ W  — — 

of  (5)  the  world]  (111). 

There  is  in  the  gain  of  wheat/ (77) 
an  in(9)visible  somethingx(70) 

w _ v-*  _ - 

_ w _ ^  - 

which  has (21)  power  to  dis(18)card\ (8)  (?) 

_ _  V-/  W  - - 

the (9)  body  that  we  see]  (69) 
and  from  earth  and(4)  air/(56) 
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fashion  a  new  bodyx(68) 

_ w  _ w 

so  much  like  the  old  one\(58) 

_ W _ W _ 


[other]  (115). 

that  we  cannot(16)  tell  the  one(33)  from  the 

- - W _ _  _ _ 

*And  if  this  in  ( 4 )  visible  ( 9 )  germ  of  life/ (56) 
in  the  grain  of  wheatx(92) 

w  w _ VJ _ 

can  thus  pass  unimpaired  \  (68) 

_ w  w _ 

through  three  thousand (5)  resurrections!  (89) 

I  shall  not  doubt/ (52) 
w _ ^ _ 

that  my  soul  has  powerx(71) 

w _ W _ 

to  clothe  itself  (10)  with  a  new (8)  body \  (65) 

Vix/  Va/  v,^ 

suited  to  its(15)  new  existence!  (77) 

_ V-/  _ _  \«/  _ _ 

when  this  earthly  frame/ (52) 

- w _ w _ 

has  erumbledx(4)  into  dust!  (End). 

_ ^  _ !_/  _ _ 

*['-' - w  W/  - W  - W - \ 

V./  W - - 1 

^  w  — /  w  w  — ^ 

w  V../ - w\  w  W - W| 

w  --/  ~x 

- w - - <^| 

w - o - /  w  w - 

- - \  w w - 

—/  ^  ^  —X 


CHAPTER  III 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RHYTHMA 

Detached  Phrases 

Single  Metra 

p  W _ - 

Laconic  pith 

£2  V-/  V-/  — .  W  W  — — 

Everlasting  farewells 

^3 _ V-/  _  W 

dreams  of  plenty 

04 _ 'U  W _ 

echoing  loneliness 

*  *  * 

Double  Metra 

w _ V-/  -  - - 

the  solemn  flight  of  angel  wing 
*  *  * 

Metrical  Feet 

w  —  w  —  w  — 

the  night  enshrouded  roads 

22^  _ - - 

those  mysterious  stirrings  of  heart 

1111/  W _ W - ' - ^ - - 

the  tomb  of  murdered  Monarchy  in  France 

the  unromantic  music  of  the  nose 
*  *  * 

Single  Feminine  Syrnmetra 

Oas*  w - ^ 

this  sheer  nonsense 

1®  W _ O' - o 

the  frozen  eyelids 

11#  o _ o - o - o 

the  spell  of  silent  waters 

a  faint  and  ghostly  shadow 

111*  ^ - ^ - - ^ - ^ 

another  scene  of  gaudy  grandeur 

the  rosy  warmth  of  nestling  children 

J2P  _ ^ - - - 

the  rose  and  saffron  of  dawns  and  sunsets 
the  golden  cup  of  abominations 

♦For  the  explanation  of  the  system  employed  for  the  notation  of  rhythma, 
see  page  44. 
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131“  _ _ V-l  W  W _ _ w 

the  trampling  movement  of  the  choral  passion 
the  little  blackbirds  of  my  chintzy  curtains 

2 - - 

glorious  gore 

212 - ^  ^ _ _ ^  _ 

after  the  fitful  fever  of  life 

3 _ WWW _ 

venerable  rust 

323  _ WWW _ W  W _ WWW _ 

moonlight  and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn 

lab - ^ - 

huge  wreaths  of  black  smoke 
*  *  * 

1221®  ^ - ^ _ ^ _ ^ _ ^ _ ^ 

the  most  harmonious  verse  which  has  ever  sounded 

1221c“  ^ - - - - _ _ 

the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers 

131“  ^ - _ WWW _ w _ w 

the  cool  and  comfortable  country  churches 
the  owl-winged  faculty  of  calculation 

141®  - - V-/  _ w 

the  sulphurous  Black  of  the  Everlasting  Darkness 

2'  - 'W - w 

eternal  salvation 


^8  _ KJ  Ky  KJ  _ W 

inelegant  ostentation* 

335  w _ w  W _ W  V-,/  w  — ^  v«/ 

the  exquisite  refinement  of  its  color 
a  healthy  and  spontaneous  perfection 

4^5  - W _ V-/  V-/  W  W _ W 

an  excellent  philosophical  education 
those  trivial  and  ephemeral  interruptions 

22®  ^  _ ^  w _ w** 

extravagant  hopes  of  the  future 
soft  wailings  of  mfinite  pity 
the  darkness  of  gathering  midnight 
the  essence  and  substance  of  water 

212’  - ^ - ^ - ^  ^ - w 

the  sway  of  the  Constitution  of  England 


Not  os"  ten  ta'  tion.  Note  that  it  is  the  wont  of  secondary  stresses  in 
general,  particularly  of  those  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  a  phrase,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  in  strength  of  utterance  to  the  rhythmic  necessities 
cf  the  full  pattern  of  that  phrase. 

**Note  that  all  sorts  of  word  divisions  fit  with  equal  facility  into  the  pat- 
tein  of  the  rhythmon.  The  rhythmon  should  be  considered  as  a  unit  in  itself’ 
rot  as  a  combination  of  “feet.”  ’ 
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0005  W  'w'  W  ___  O'  O'  — O/  O'  — o 

implicit  submission  of  mind  and  opinion 

2112®  ^ - ^  - ^ - ^ _ ^  _ 

its  blithesome  and  brilliant  tones  of  exquisite  lightness 

gs  W _ V_/  w  w _ w 

unutterable  rapture 

235  o _ 000 _ 000  — _  o 

expensive  hospitality  of  splendor 
a  healthful  and  spontaneous  perfection 


313“ 


4' 


W _ WWW _ W _ WWW _ w 

the  pattering  of  little  feet  among  the  heather 

o _ 0000 _ o 

the  gayety  of  his  fancy 


44“ 


o _ 0000  _ _  0000  _ _  O 

our  seiitimeiit  against  hideousness  and  rawness 


gs  w _ w  w  w  w  w _ w 

the  majesty  of  her  appearance 

Oa“  ^ - ^ 

this  sheer  nonsense 


Oaa®  ^ - - - 

a  long-drawn  vallej^ 


111® 


w  w _ w _ w _ w _ w  w 

as  a  small  but  pretty  rival  specimen 


^8  W  W _ W _ W  W 

everlasting  sanctity 

08  W  W _ WWW _ W  W 

consolations  of  philosophy 

3*5  W  W  _ _  'U  _ W  V-/  W _ W  O' 

his  suggestion  of  cerulean  infinitudes 


|]^8  00 _ O _ O _ O  O 

to  the  all-surrounding  Infinite 
]218  w  w - W - w  w - w - w  w 

the  preserving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquence 

131®  ^  ^ - - WWW - W - w  w 

the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government 


2“ 


w  w _ w  w _ w  w 

the  return  to  antiquity 


w  W _ W  W _ W  W - w  w 

and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium 
in  the  strain  of  magnificent  poetry 


22b* 


o  o _ o  O  _ — _ O'  O - o  o 

all  of  supple  and  magnificent  loveliness 


4* 


o  o _ 0000 - o  o 

the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades 
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08  V-/  —  W  — —  W  \J 

men  of  recognized  ability 

033  \y  w _ WWW - WWW - w  w 

trepidations  of  innumberable  fugitives 
in  a  spectral  and  incapable  magnificence 

43  w  w - w  w  w  w - w  w 

the  expansion  of  our  humanity 

gS  w  w _ w  w  w  w  w - w  w 

the  most  amiable  of  misanthropists 

2ab=  ^ - ^  ^ - ^ 

the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea  surges 

2ab«  w  w - w.w - w  w 

in  a  long  series  of  low  terraces 
*  *  * 


Single  Masculine  Symnietra 

Oa - 

broad  jests 

1 - ^ - 

dappled  shade 

11  —  ^  — 

thunder-beating  hoofs 

111 - ^ - ^ ^ - 

Hebraism  and  Hellenism 

1111 - ^ - ^ - ^ - 

fields  of  darkling  purple-shadowed  corn 

121 - ^ - ^ - ^ - 

flocks  of  golden  and  crimson  birds 

20]^ _ W _ WWW _ w - 

dark,  indefinite,  fantastic  forms 

242 - W - w  w  w  w - w - 

oft-forgotten  but  everlasting  truth 

An  objection  not  unlikely  to  be  urged  against  the  rhythmon 
theory,  will  arise  from  our  cutting  off  of  phrases  assumed  to  be, 
so  far  as  rhythm  is  concerned,  integral  units.  This  placing  of  the 
prose  caesura,  is,  admittedly,  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  and  interpretation ;  but  still  more  it  is  determined 
by  the  feeling  for  quadrals.  The  actual  presence  of  hesitation 

points, — of  half  and  quarter  rests,  so  to  speak,  even  between  those 
pauses  which  are  so  important  as  to  call  for  punctuation,  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  On  this  point  let  us  hear  Quintilian:  “Even 
in  the  parts  which  are  closely  connected,  and  allow  no  respiration,  ’  ’ 
he  says,  ‘ '  there  ought  still  to  be  certain,  almost  imperceptible,  rests. 
Who  can  doubt,  for  example,  that  there  is  but  one  thought  in  the 
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following  words,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  without 
respiration,  Animadverti,  judices,/  onienem  accusatoris  ora- 

w  'w/  _ ^ _ _ _ Kj  _ 

tionem'X,  in  duas\  divisam  esse  partes\;  yet  the  first  two  words, 

V-/ _ V-/  ___»  \J 


the  next  three,  the  two  following,  and  the  last  three,  have  respect¬ 
ively,  as  it  were,  their  own  numbers,  which  allow  relief  to  the 
breath ;  at  least  so  it  is  thought  by  those  who  are  studious  of 
rhythm.”  Institutes  of  Oratory,  IV.  68;  cf.  118.  (Bohn). 

In  this  particular  Latin  sentence  we  have  as  explicit  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  quadral  form  as  could  be  desired;  apparently,  also 
of  accentual  rhythma,  just  as  in  modern  English.  The  “relief  to 
the  breath”  mentioned,  cannot  mean  a  new  breath,  Roman  physiol¬ 
ogy  being  not  so  different  from  our  own,  but  rather  those  half¬ 
breaths  and  hesitation  points  that  set  apart  the  phrases  in  our  own 
language. 

Brewer  in  his  Art  of  Versification  (1918,  page  138),  says  in 
commenting  on  the  breaks  or  pauses  that  divide  verse  into  phrases 
of  different  lengths  that  they  “are  identical  in  many  instances 
with  the  grammatical  stops,  but  they  are  also  independent  of  them, 
and  occur  where  there  are  no  stops  at  all.  Metrical  pauses  must, 
therefore,  be  clearly  distinguished  from  sentential  stops.  The  one 
is  as  essential  to  the  melody  as  the  other  to  the  meaning.” 

Examples  composed  of  two  perfect  symmetra,  the  first  feminine : 

Q5_35  V./ - W  W - W  W - 

a  matter  of  great  deliberation 


05  45  ^ - ^  w - w  w  w  - ^ 

its  powers  of  solitary  endurance 

OM®  - ^  ^  - ^ - ^ 

the  movement  of  the  fifteenth  century 


Q.n  gs  w _ w  ^  ^ - w  V../  w  w  w - w  <-/ 

SO  pompous  and  elaborate  a  ceremonial 

Q5  ^ _ ^  W - - 'U  ^ 

perspectives  of  the  most  hopeless  intricacy 

OaSjs  w - w  w - w  V../ - w 

the  full,  pompous  rotundity  of  cadence 

l».0a'  ^ - ^ - ^  ^ - 

the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three  conquests 

ys  25  ^ _ - ^ - ^  ^ - 

that  bitter  Valley  of  Humiliation 

45  45  w _ w _ w  w - ^  ^  ^  - w 

a  woeful,  helpless  and  desperate  disappointment 
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r.3“ 

I'.r 

r.2® 

2^2® 

2'.3 

2*.33 

3=.2= 
3^3* 
3\4® 
3®  2® 

45  18 

Oa^.r 

Oaa^.Oa® 

i*.r 

2“.33“ 

2*.0* 

2«.5* 

3*.3® 

Examples 
syllable  : 

Oa.4” 


_ ^ _ V_/  _ - w 

the  truest  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos 


_ W _ W  W  W _ W - w  w 

the  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  human  intellect 

_ \J _ \J _ \J  VJ - VJ 

the  exultation  of  the  prophets  of  Israel 

_ W  _ VJ  W  W - W  W - 'w'  W 

the  salmon-pink  bastions  of  the  towering  Cumuli 


w  _  w  — _  \j  'U  — — 

the  grand  and  unbroken  tendency  of  growth 

_ w _ w  - 'u  - ^  yy  'u - 

the  music  of  language,  answering  to  the  music  of 

the  mind 

a  terrible  story  vividly  and  powerfully  told 

w _ yu  yj  yj  —  w  w  — —  yj  y^ - ^ 

the  tumult  of  the  choir,  the  wrath  of  the  organ 

_ WWW _ W  W  W _ WWW _ w  w 

interminable  dulness  or  mellifluous  extravagance 

_ WWW _ w  w _ w  w  w  w w 

the  languishing  chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation 

_ WWW _ w  w  w _ w  w _ w  w 

those  awful  and  confounding  dispensations  of 

providence 

w _ W  W  W  W _ W  W  W  w _ w  w 

that  delicacy  and  beauty  of  transcendent  poetry 


w _ _ w  w _ w _ w 

grotesque  backgrounds  of  rusty  armor 


' _ _ _ w  w  w _ _ w  w 

to  some  great  master  of  ideal  mimicry 


w  w _ w _ w  w 

the  intrinsic  dignity 


w  w _ w  w _ w  w 


w _ w _ w 


of  human  nature 


W _ WWW _ WWW _ w 


that  magnificent  masterpiece 
music 


of  exquisitely  modulated 


w  w _ w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w  w 

the  conventional  principles  of  philosophy 

w  w _ w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w  w  w  w  w _ w  w 

with  regard  to  the  principles  of  Variety  in  Uniformity 

W  W _ WWW _ W  W  W  W _ WWW _ w  w 

an  unmitigated  exercise  of  the  calculating  faculty 

*  *  * 

composed  of  two  rhythma,  beginning  with  a  long 


-  w _ w  w  w  w _ w 

great  force  and  energy  of  expression 
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2' _ ^ _  _ ^ _ 

little  food  for  censure  or  hatred 

11.0a® - ^  ^ -  ^ - ^ 

one  united  race  of  mad  motion 
*  *  * 

Examples  composed  of  symmetra  and  metra. 


11  111®  ^ _ W _  ^  _ ^ - ^ 

the  misty  depth  of  intermingled  light  and  leafage 

W _ W _  v-l  W _ W - W  W 

a  stony  crust  of  insensibility 

111  ^9  _ W _ W  — .  W  W  V-/ - KJ  -  „■ 

the  brilliant  gleam  of  light  along  the  center  of  the  lake 

11  08  _ _  ^ 

the  very  ears  of  insulted  authority 

pi  ps  w _ w _  w - ^ -  - - ^ 

the  flinty  heart  and  gripping  hand  of  base  self-interest 

13  IS _ W _ ^ - V-* - 


dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  human  intellect 

£3  4.5  V-*  W _ W  W _  w - w  W  W  W - 'w' 

a  continuous  strain  of  eloquent  dissertation 

22  2^®  ^  ^  - 

the  original  force  of  virtual  representation 

08  11  V-y  W _ W  W  - - 

a  magnificent  and  flawless  verse 

*  *  * 


Miscellaneous  examples  containing  metra: 

^1  ^2  W  -  WWW  —  — —  WWW  ■  I  ■  - 

an  infinite  abyss  of  unmeasurable  space 

2»  2*  w  w _ w  ^ -  w  w  v-/ - w  '-f - 

the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  superficial  expense 

22'  22^  ^ - ^ - -  - - - 

the  weighty  and  alternate  roll  of  his  cumbrous  cargo 

of  words 
*  *  * 


Examples  showing  extra  terminal  syllables: 

Single  symmetra. 

22*  ^  ^  ^ 

the  legitimate  heir  to  the  gallows 

33T  w - WWW - ^  ^ - w  w 

the  masses  of  illuminated  foliage 

333*  ^  ^ - WWW - WWW - WWW - w 

the  most  exquisite  gradations  of  aerial  perspective 

12  ft  w _ w - - - ^ 

a  still  more  exquisite  state  of  unity 
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Double  symmetra. 

2®.0“  ^ 

the  tumultuous  vehemence  of  the  action 

121®  11®  _ _ - ^  - 

the  vast  aeolian  intonation  of  the  everlasting 

mountains 

OM®  ^ - ^  ^ - - ^ 

the  confusion  of  mighty  troubles 

07  21*  _ W  W  W  V-/ - O - - 

the  opening  of  the  Coronation  Anthem 

2b_29  ^ - ^ - ^  ^  - ^ - ^ 

the  portrait  painters  of  ephemeral  fashions 

2^  349  w _ w _ w  - w  w - w  'w' 

the  modern  practice  of  blending  comedy  with  tragedy 

IhOa®  ^ - ^ - ^  ^ - ^ 

this  total  ignorance  of  tree  structure 

26  38  W  W _ W _ W  W  W  — —  W  W  W - W 

the  dramatic  beauty  of  the  character  of  Duncan 

2^5  2«>  w _ _ - ^  WWW - W  W - W  W 

the  overwhelming  pressure  of  preternatural  agency 

£5  2’’  _ ^ _ - ^ - ^ 

the  highest  perfection  of  human  society 

27  36  W _ W  W _ W  W  W  W - WWW - w 

the  sobbing  of  litanies  and  the  thundering  of  organs 

2?  ^6  W _ W  W _ W  W  W  W - W - W 

the  noblest  necessities  of  his  fellow  creatures 

2«.2®  ^  ^ - ^ - ^  ^ - - 

a  profound  and  essential  organic  distinction 

26  46  W _ W  W - W  W  W - W  W  W  W - w 

the  strongest  expression  of  satirical  indignation 

2\22^  w - w  W - w  w  w  W - W  W - w  w - 

>  this  hopeless  abandonment  of  its  ponderous  power  to 

the  air 

22®.3<>  w - ^  ^ - ^ - ^  - WWW - w  w 

the  pure  and  exuberant  fountains  of  politics  and 
rhetoric 

3'.2’  - WWW - w  w - w  w - w  w 

a  general  corruption  of  manners  and  principles 

3537  W - WWW - W  W - WWW - ww 

a  solitary  bubble  of  visionary  happiness 

OaM®  - ^  ^  ^ - ^ - ^ 

the  shy,  negligent,  retiring  Hamlet 


_ _ 


V-' _ W 


0aM\0®  - ^  ^ 

the  grave  tenderness  of  far  away  hill  purples 
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206  2'  ^ _ VJ  W  W _ V-l  W  W - W  W - W  KJ - 

the  instinct  of  infallible  decision  and  of  faultless 

invention 
*  *  * 

Examples  composed  of  three  or  more  rhythma. 

O'.OMl  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

gigantic,  unbroken  oceanic  curves 

Q5_3  J^5  w - w  W - VJ  w  w - w  ^ - w - w 

a  fitful  and  vacillating  current  of  vague  impression 

064538  ^ - ^ - - W  WW - 

a  graceful  and  fascinating  confusion  of  innum¬ 

erable  fantasies 

1“  11=  Oa®  ^ - ^ - ^  - - ^ - ^  ^ - ^ 

the  bossy  spires  and  lustrous  jetty  flowers  of  the 
black  hollyhock 

22=  p  1=  ^ _ ^ ^  ^ - ^  ^  ^ ^ - ^  ^  ^ - ^ - 

his  constant  exemplification  of  the  highest  faculties 

of  human  reason 

2®  1=  0*  _ w  w - ^  - ^ - w  w - 

_  Ky  _ W  V-/  'U  — —  V-/ - - ^ - 

the  original  bitterness  and  indignation  of  complaint 

0  =  .0"®.2'’  ^ - ^  WWW - ww  ww - ww - w 

a  subject  of  the  most  serious  and  perpetual  study 

0M’.2=  - ^  - - ^  ^  - ^  - ^ 

a  question  of  private  property  and  corporate  franchise 

16  J5  1149  W  W - W  W - W - W  WWW - W - W - W  W 

some  such  milder  and  brighter  vision  of  the  re¬ 

membered  Ehineland  solitudes 

1  - - — 

the  appealing  silence  of  gray  or  misty  afternoons 

OMkS®  - ^ - ^ - ^  ^ - WWW  w 

the  painting  of  glowing  foliage  and  melancholy 
twilight 

26  46  Q8  W _ W  W - w  W  W - W - W  W  W - W  W 

an  instant  expression  of  the  utmost  power  and 

velocity 

26_046.0=  - ^  ^ - ^  WWW - w  w  w  w 

a  perfect  palaestra  of  intellectual  gymnastics 

0ab.2®.r  ^  ^ - ^  ^  - ^  ^ - ^  ^  ^  ^ 

the  precise  marking  of  the  shadowy  boundaries 
of  a  complex  government 

3=.2®M®  ^ - WWW - w  WWW - ww - w  ww - w - ww 

long  habits  of  seclusion,  and  an  excessive  ambition 

of  originality 

46  06_28  w - wwww__w  w__w  ww__ww__ww 

his  beautiful  and  majestic  expression  of  the  doc¬ 

trines  of  righteousness 
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4^  0*  4®  _ W  W  V-/  W _  V-/  _ W  V-/  V-/  W  _  V- 

the  necessary  effects  of  the  ignorance  and  levity 

of  the  vulgar 


0*  0"  1^  w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w  >»/ _ w _ w 

a  deep  syncope  and  suspension  of  earthly  passion 


V-/  v«/ _ W  V-/  V-/  W  _ _  _ 'o'  'U 

the  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Europe 


Q8  3®  Q8  W  W _ W  V-/  \-/  V-/ _ W  V-/  "o' _ 'o'  'o'  W _ 

the  incongruous  ever-fluctuating  chaos  of  the  actual 

0“.1".33'’  - - ^ - ^  - WWW - WWW - w 

the  instability  of  their  opinions  and  the  transi¬ 

tory  life  of  their  productions 


0®  0’’.1.0^  ^ _ ^  ^ _ ^  _ _  _ ^ 

their  soaring  intuitive  eagle-eyed  authority 

1®  1*  22”  _ _ '*'  ^ _ ^ _ W  W _ W  W _ W  W _ 1- 

the  everlasting  reverberation  of  a  name  from  a 

dense  population 


0  45  15 _  W _ V-/  "o'  'w'  'w/  _ _  'U  W  — _  'o'  _ _  W 

full  and  literal  explanation  of  these  transactions 

Q8  Q49_Q5  020  WW _ W  W  WWW _ W  W  W _ W  W  W _ WWW 

the  stupidity,  the  mediocrity,  the  merit  of  his 

imitators 


QS  1417  Q5  35  W _ 'o'  'o' _ 'o'  _ _  V-/  'o'  'o'  'o'  _ _  'o'  _ _  ^  KJ  ^ 

'o' _ W  'o' _ 

the  massy  and  silent  march  of  the  everlasting  multitude 
of  waters  in  Amazon  or  Ganges 

The  foregoing  phrases  illustrate  the  variety  in  which  these 
rhythma,  or  symmetrical  and  duplicative  arrangements  of  accented 
and  unaccented  syllables,  occur.  To  the  ears  of  the  writer  they  are, 
taken  by  and  large,  rhythmical;  and,  without  presuming  to  up¬ 
hold  as  absolute  the  validity  of  evei'y  scansional  pattern  here  given, 
he  feels  that  enough  of  them  are  substantially  correct  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  principle  herein  set  forth  as  one  factor,  and 
that  an  important  one,  in  the  producing  of  rhythmical  effects  in 
language.  Moreover  the  writer  is  confident  that  the  application  of 
this  principle  is  by  no  means  confined  to  prose,  but  underlies  a 
multitude  of  the  most  bewitching  effects  of  our  most  natural  and 
melodious  vei’se.  Furthermore,  trials  in  other  languages  especially 
Latin  prose  (as  read  at  present,  at  least)  and  German,  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  this  is  a  basic  principle  of  rhythm  whose  applica¬ 
tion  is  in  no  wise  confined  to  English.  The  apparatus  has  been 
applied  to  Spanish  with  considerable  success ;  in  the  case  of  French, 
however,  the  indeterminable,  slithery  character  of  the  accent  has 
rendered  any  definite  determination  a  more  difficult  matter. 
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One  of  the  features  chiefly  recommending  this  as  a  principle  of 
prose  I’hythm  is  its  extreme  flexibility  of  application,  a  quality 
j  obviously  essential  to  any  law  that  shall  explain  the  subtly  and  end¬ 
lessly  varied  movements  of  the  “waves  of  prose.”  Yet  law  there 
must  be ;  for  to  think  that  beauty  is  the  result  of  chance  and  chaos  . 
is  altogether  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Sup-  | 
posing  a  law,  what  could  be  more  reasonable  than  one  susceptible  | 
of  such  a  multitude  of  applications  throughout  the  entire  fabinc  I 
and  tissue  of  this  world  of  beauty  in  which  we  live, — the  law  of  | 
symmetry.  What  law  could  be  more  appropriate  as  determining 
the  natural  flow  of  emotional  expression  than  this,  at  once  so 
simple  in  its  essential  nature,  so  endless  in  its  application, — and, 
incidentally,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  man-conceived  and 
mechanically  executed  prosody  of  metrical  verse.  Any  one  can 
drum  out  measures  unquestionably  heroic  on  a  thumb  and  four 
fingers,  or  execute  baser  poltroon  tetrameters  on  four  fingers 
alone;  but  no  one,  by  merely  taking  thought,  can  compose  prose 
whose  elements  are  continuously  symmetrical.  To  accomplish  this 
spontaneously  one  must  follow  the  dictates  of  an  ear  divinely 
touched;  one  must  have  such  a  gift  as  the  gods  give  in  supreme 
degree  only  to  the  few  among  their  favourites — ^to  their  Miltons 
and  their  Hazlitts,  their  Burkes  and  their  Ruskins,  their  Shelleys 
and  their  Swinburnes.  Thus  although  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  rhythmon  and  its  place  in  prose  is  unquestionably  of 
assistance  in  helping  one  to  round  out  an  occasional  troublesome 
period,  in  working  out  a  bit  of  ritual,  in  composing  a  title  page 
or  a  dedication,  or  in  giving  a  desirably  elegant  turn,  let  us  say, 
to  one’s  epitaph,  we  are  not  so  rash  as  to  advise  a  person  who  does 
not  instinctively  expre.ss  himself  in  modulated  phrase  to  attempt  to 
achieve  such  results  in  free-running  prose  by  any  conscious  and 
painstaking  adaptation  of  this  device.  For  the  analysis  and  test¬ 
ing  of  the  effects  of  prose  that  has  already  been  written,  however, 
it  may  be  used  quite  legitimately  by  anyone. 

But  here  it  is  objected  that  to  scan  fragments  of  composition  de¬ 
tached  from  their  context  and  even  from  sentence  elements  rightly 
belonging  with  them,  can  scarcely  be  conclusive  of  anything  save 
perhaps  of  the  folly  of  the  one  who  does  it.  Even  while  we  recog¬ 
nize  a  certain  force  in  this  contention,  we  may  on  the  other  hand 
urge  the  usefulness  of  such  excerpts  in  showing  the  extent  to  which 
rhythmical  effects  in  passages  are  bound  up  in,  and  dependent  on. 
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the  character  of  their  component  phrases;  and  also,  we  may  even 
urge  the  artistic  integrity  of  the  phrase  as  a  thing  in  itself  real  and 
distinctive.  As  Shelley  says,  ‘  ‘  A  single  sentence  may  be  considered 
as  a  whole,  though  it  may  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  un¬ 
assimilated  portions;  a  single  word  even  may  be  a  spark  of  inex¬ 
tinguishable  thought.”  If  a  single  word  may  thus  comprise  a 
stylistic  unit,  how  much  more  may  such  an  extensive  grouping  of 
words  as  appears  in  many  of  these  phrases  which,  under  our  rather 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  term, — we  have  here  gathered  to¬ 
gether — some  of  which,  because  of  the  completeness  of  their  con¬ 
ception,  may,  just  as  they  stand,  be  regarded  as  little  poems  in 
prose.  To  the  extent  that  a  phrase  can  have  meaning  and  an  ar¬ 
tistic  individuality  of  its  own,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  said, 
in  the  integrity  of  its  own  being,  to  have  a  rhythm  likewise  all  its 
own. 

Periodical  Titles 

Happening  the  other  day,  while  conversing  on  the  train,  to  look 
into  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  14,  1923,  for  illustrations 
of  rhythma,  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
scarcely  a  title  or  heading  that  was  not  of  that  character. 

High  Bridge  Fried  Eggs 


Mad  From  Oil 
Out-of-Doors 


Playing  Fair 

Small- Town  Stuff 
w _ w 


Editorials 

V-/  'U _ KJ  W 

Short  Turns  and  Encores 

V-/  W  W 

The  Poet’s  Corner 

V-/  ’U W 

Two  Ghosts  in  Turkey 
Clarissa  and  the  Post  Eoad 

W _ W  V-/  .  w 

The  Biography  of  a  Voter 

W  ^  — _  W  W  W  W _ W 

Distilled  Waters  Eun  Steep 

Cover  Design  by  Leslie  Thrasher 
_ ^  _ •'  ^ _ ^ _ ^ 

The  Widow’s  Might 

W _ 'U _ 

As  to  Husbands 

_ w _ w 

One  Arabian  Night 
w  w _ w _ 
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The  Genesis  of  the  War 

V-/  w  w _ 


A  Eeal  American  Folk  Song 

_ 'U  w _ w 

The  following  titles  from  current  magazine  literature  brought 
to  class  on  a  single  day  by  half-a-dozen  of  my  students  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  rhythms  to  be  met  with  in 
this  department.  The  prevalence  of  rhythma  in  this  list  is  note¬ 
worthy;  likewise,  what  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  to  be  a  super¬ 
iority  of  the  rhythmal  forms  over  the  others  in  agreeableness  of 
cadence. 


Eeheeca 
w _ w 

New  England 

w _ VJ 

My  Father 

w _ VJ 

At  Thirty 
w  _  ^ 

The  Love-Vine 
w _ w 


Symnietra 

The  Fountain 
w _ 

The  Swallow 
w _ w 

The  Culprit 
w _ w 

The  Bully 
_ w 

The  Bookman 

W _ 

*  *  * 


The  Gold-Piece 
w _ w 

The  Forger 
w _ w 

The  Eivals 
_ 

The  Experts 
o _ w 

The  Jury 
_ w 


The  Feast  of  Eeason 

w _ V-" - 

The  Singing  Soldier 

w _ ^ - 

The  Chinese  Lantern 

w _ W _ W 

The  Oldest  Angel 

w _ W _ <-< 

The  Walpole  Beauty 
^ _ w - w 

The  Gumbo  Lady 

w _ ^ - ^ 

Carmilla’s  Teacher 

w _ W - ^ 

Both  Judge  and  Jury 

_ W  _ —  ^ 


A  Box  of  Monkeys 

_ W _ W 

A  Scrap  of  Paper 

_ W _ W 

The  Fortune  Hunter 

O' _ ^ _ ^ 

The  Trouble  Maker 

w _ w - w 

The  Eival  Bootblacks 

w _ ^ _ 

The  Classic  Pattern 

o _ V-/ _ o 

Plantation  Pictures 

o _ ^ _ ^ 

Anne  Thinks  It  Over 

o _ w _ w 


The  Shoulders  of  Atlas 
_ w - 

The  Method  of  Nature 
_ ^  ^ - 

The  Pan  jorum  Bucket 
^ 

The  Hills  of  Tomorrow 
_ w  v-* - 

A  Great  Little  Soldier 
^  ^ 

Elopement  of  Ellen 

_ _  o  o  — 

New  Steps  to  Parnassus 

_ W  W - 


The  Faithful  Delilah 
^ _ w  w _ w 

The  Call  of  the  Country 

O _ W _ W 

The  Babe  and  the  Yougster 

o _ w  o _ w 

The  Amateur  Chessman 

o _ o _ w 

The  Twins  and  Their  Burden 

O _ ^  ^ _ ^ 

More  Music  in  Main  Street 
o _ w  o _ w 

Marooned  on  Matora 

o _ w  o  —  w 
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The  Mother  of  his  Children 

W _ WWW _ w 

A  Necessary  Dependent 

w _ w  w  w  w _ w 

The  Princess  of  Paradise  Island 

w w  w w  w _ w 

The  Town  of  Don  Pablo  the  Crafty 

w w  w w  w _ w 

Mrs.  Temple’s  Telegram 

W  W _ W _ \J  w 

The  Neglect  of  the  Almanac 

W  W _ W  W _ W 

The  Incorrigible  Optimist 
W  W _ WWW _ w  w 

The  Preponderance  of  the  Evidence 

w  w _ w  w  w  w _ w  w 

The  Undiscovered  Country  The  Very  Anxious  Mother 


w  _ —  w _ w _ w  w _ w _ w _ w 

The  Private  Secretary  The  Still  Small  Voice  of  Russia 

w _ W _ W _ W  W _ W  _ _  W  — .  w 


The  Caretakers 
w _ _ w 

A  Round-Faced  Beauty 

W _ _ _ W 

A  Little  Rustic  Beauty 

W _ W _ W  _ —  w 

*  *  * 


League  or  War 
Golden  Fruit 
Loaded  Dice 
Playing  Fair 


Star-Dust 
Barn  Elves 


World  Without  End 

_ w  w _ 

Sheltering  Wings 

_ w  w _ 

Being  a  Man 
_ w  w _ 

After  the  Ball 
_ w  w _ 

Somewhere  in  New  York 

_ _  WWW _ 

Jonas  and  the  Tide 

_ WWW _ 

Diamonds  and  Hearts 

_ _  WWW _ 

Four  Days 
Up  There 


Dead  Men ’s  Shoes 


Why  Smith  Left  Home 


Everlasting  Grace 

w  w _ w _ 

_ w _ w _ 


Lost  a  Chaperon 

- w _ w  w 

- w _ w _ 


Trails  to  Tiny  Towns 

_ W _ W  _ _ 


Under  a  Rose-colored  Roof 

_ _  w  w  _ _  w  w _ 

Algy  Allen’s  Celadon 

_ W  w _ w  „ 
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Just  Because  I  Want  to  Play 

_ _ w _ w 


Symmetra  With  Extension 


The 

Extremists 

The  Primitive 

'U 

W _ V-/ 

O _ W  O 

*  *  * 

The 

Illumined  Moment 

The  Unworthy  Coopers 

O 

o _ w _ w 

o  v-/ _ w _ w 

The 

Excitement  Eaters 

Is  a  Pig  a  Person? 

o _ W _ \J 

O  _ w _ v-/ 

*  *  * 

The  Beturii  of  a  Native 

w  _ w  w _ V-/ 

The  Eetort  Prophylactic 

_  W  V-/ _ 

At  the  End  of  the  Eainbow 

W  ^ _ W  ^ 

The  Incomparable  Beauty 

V_J _ KJ  'U  'U  _ — 

The  Timidity  of  our  Boldness 

\u _ vj  V-/  _ w 


* 

The  Better  Eecipe 

v_; _ _ _  W  V-/ 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 

_ _ W  V-/ 

To  Meet  his  Majesty 

_ W _ 

Distracting  Adeline 
w _ w _ w  w 

The  Mixed-up 

w _ w  — 


The  Admiral’s  Hollyhocks 

_ W  V-/ _ w  v-' 

The  Tale  of  a  Tail-Spinner 

W _ 

A  Matter  of  Sentiment 
w _ ^  w  — _  w 

The  Heritage  of  Lebanon 

w _ W  V-/ _ w  w 

Murder  Mystery 

_ W 


Combined  Symmetra 

Birds  for  the  House  Beautiful 

_  O'  W _ _ ^ 

English  Ways  and  Byways 

__  o _  ^ - ^ 

Nights  and  Lights  of  Malta 

__  o _  w _ ^ 

Guinevere  the  Mysterious 

_ o _  ^  _ 

The  True  Story  of  Bluebeard 

O _ W  W - w 

A  New  Measure  of  Devotion 

O _ 'w'  V-/  _ 

The  Eeformation  of  Ehoda 

O _ V-/' _ - 

The  Singing  Spirit  of  Energy 

O  _ _  ^ _ ^  - 

The  Trail  that  is  Always  New 

o _ W  v-'  _  - 

The  Foundations  of  the  Modern  Commonwealth 
w  w _ w  w - w - w  w 

The  Eejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary 

The  Ethereal  Blossoms  of  Spanish  Iris 
w _ w  w - - ^ - 
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The  Thief 
w _ 

The  Gift 

W  — 


Angela 
_ w 


Single  Iambs  or  Anapaests 

Mushrooms  Evening 


Peter 
_  w 


_ W 

Matches 

_ 


Ciy-Babj 

_ w"  w 


_ _  w 

Sunset 

_ _  V-/ 

Red-seed 


Vagrancy 

_ W  W 


Dochniiacs  ( Iambic- Anapaestic  Combinations) 

With  Regular  Extension 


The  Call  of  the  Gods 

O' _ O  O _ 

The  Sound  of  a  Voice 
w _ ^  w _ 

The  Ivory  Skull 

___  o  o _ 

The  Parthenon  Frieze 

_ VJ  _ 

The  Boy  and  His  Dog 
w _ w _ 

A  Home  of  Her  Own 
w _ ^  w _ 


The  Name  of  the  Lord 

O _ O  O  _ — 

The  Terrible  Turk 

o _ o  o _ 

The  New  in  New  York 

o _ o  o _ 

The  Line-a-day  Book 

w _ w  w 

What  Happened  to  Jones 

O _ O  O  _ _ 

The  Dream  that  Came  True 
o _ o  o _ 


Dochmiacs  (Dactylic-Trocheic  Combinations) 

With  Regular  Reduction 

Whispering  Liars  Birds  of  a  Feather 


_ o  o _ o 

Blundering  Billv 

_ o  o _ O 


_ o  o _ o 

Higbee  of  Harvard 

_ W  W _ (-I 


Three  on  an  Island 

_ W  VJ _ 

Cupid  at  Vassal’ 

_ w  w _ w 

Fifty  and  Fifty 
_ w  w _ w 


Irregular  Reduction* 
The  Magnetic  West 


w  w _ w _ 


Irregular  Extension 
Backward  Benjamin* 


_ o _ o  o 


Metrical  Forms 

(Note  the  “carrying-back”  effect  of  the  three  iambics). 

A  Long  Ago  Affair  The  Parliament  at  Thebes 


V-/ - _  _ \J _ 

The  God  Behind  the  Gift  Behind  the  Double  Doors 

w - w _ V-/  _ _  \j _ _ \j  __ 


One  Hundred  Years  Too  Soon 

W _ \J _ w _ 

The  Secret  of  Margaret  Yorke 

W - - W  _ 

Samplers  Seriatim 

_ w _ _ W 


*Compare  the  effects  in  the  first  four  of  the  following  phrases  and  in 
the  fifth: 
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Arrhythmm  Forms 

Note  the  inappropriateness  of  cadence  in  many  of  these  eases : 


The  Gray  Ghost 

The  Four  Fists 

The  Cut-Glass  Bowl 
w _ _ _ 

Within  these  Walls 

W _ _ _ 

South  Sea  Moonshine 
To  a  Venetian  Tune 

w  w  „  w  — 

J.  Hardin  and  Son 

w _ w  w - 

_ _ w _ 

The  Flight  of  the  White  Herons 

_ w  W  — _  — —  V-/ 

The  Eeverend  James  E.  Markison 

_  W  V-/ _ _ — —  ^  ^ 

The  Leaven  and  the  Lump 

_ W  >-1  W - 

A  Romance  of  the  East 
w _ ^  _ 

The  Bottom  of  the  Cup 

W  W  _ — 

A-Swingiiig  in  the  Lane 

_ W  V-/  V-/ 

Millinery  Madness 

_ w  w  I-/ - 


The  Wind  Witch  Alliteration 

_ _ 

Children  of  the  Dead  End 
_ w  w  w _ _ 

The  Christening  of  the  Bell 

\J _ W  W  W - 

Knights  and  Turcopoliers 
_ _ ^  ^ _ 

The  Dark  and  Turbulent  Sea 

_ W _ W  - 

The  Silly  Season  in  Plays 

_ _ W _ 

A  New  Dramatic  Burlesque 

_ _ _  'U  V-> _ 

Chinese  Commercial  Mortality 

_ w _ w  W _ V-/  V-/ 

Clay  and  the  Cloven  Hoof 

_ w  w _ ^ - 

A  Musical  Merry  Christmas 

_ w  w  — _ 

The  Man  with  the  Ironic  Mask 

_ ^  ^ _ - 

The  Candor  of  Augusta  Claire 

_ _  WWW  — —  V-/  — — 

The  Building  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
w _ wow _ w  - 

Pathetic  and  Swiftly  Passing  Youth 

w _ ^  '-f _ ^ - — — 


Complex  Forms 

The  Prophet  and  the  Profiteer 

w _ ^  w  w _ ^ - 

A  Schoolteacher  in  the  Far  West 

w _ w  w  w  w - - 


1. 

an  hour  of  a 
_ w  w 

lifetime 

_ W 

2. 

hours  of 
_ ^ 

a  lifetime 

3. 

half  an  hour 

w  w - W 

in  a  library 

w _ '-Z  '-J 

4. 

hours  in 

_ 

a  library 

W _ V-/  ^ 

5. 

hours  in 

libraries 

_ w _ v-'  ^ 

Observe  again  the  comparative  awkwardness  of  the  last  section  in  the 

couplet  below: 

Never  elated 

_ W  W _ ^ 

when  one  man’s  oppressed 
_ ^ - 

Never  dejected 
_ >-> _ ^ 

when  another’s  blessed. 

\j  ^  — 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Perfectly  Nice  Girl 

w  W - ^  Ky  _ w  1 _ 

Wise  and  Lovely  and  Brave 

-  w _ w  w _ 

Murphy  and  My  Mother-in-Law 

- w  w  w w  w 

Once  a  Penguin  Always  a  Penguin 

- w w  _ w  w v_ 

To  Avernus  and  Out 

- W _ W  _ 

Some  Bogs,  and  a  Cat  or  Two 

W  _ _  'w-'  W _ w _ 

Borrowing  Money  to  Buy  Bonds 

- w  _ w  w  _ 

The  Time  Clock  in  the  Taj  Mahal 

w _ _  w  'U _ w  _ _ 

Proverbial  Expressions 

The  proverb  lore  of  the  world  is  exceedingly  extensive,  and  even 
in  our  English  tongue,  surely  not  the  most  prolific  of  languages 
in  this  respect,  there  exist  many  thousand  expressions  that  it  is 
possible  to  classify  within  the  rather  ill-defined  boundaries  of  this 
term.  Of  these  folk  sayings,  however,  fewer  than  a  thousand  prob¬ 
ably  can  have  what  could  be  called  a  general  distribution,  and  of 
this  thousand  only  two  or  three  hundred  are  likely  to  be  known  and 
used  by  any  one  of  us.  Now  proverbs  are  retained  in  mind,  first 
because  of  their  content,  which  gives  them  their  applicability  in 
oft-recurring  situations;  and  secondly,  because  of  their  form. 
The  characteristic  pith  and  sententiousness  of  these  expressions  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  comment;  their  balance,  rhyme,  and  allit¬ 
eration  have  also  frequently  been  remarked.  But  seldom,  if  ever, 
has  attention  been  given  to  the  accentual  structure  vdiich  unques¬ 
tionably  contributes  not  a  little  to  their  effectiveness.  This  neglect 
of  their  prosodic  form,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  appears  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  although  certain  folk  sayings 
are  prose,  for  example,  “He  that  eats/  with  the  devilX  hath  needX 
of  a  long  spoon,”  others  are  no  less  obviously  cast  in  the  poetic 
form,  for  instance ; 

The  robin  and  the  wren 
w _ w  w _ 

are  God ’s  cock  and  hen ; 

w _ W  _ 

The  martin  and  the  swallow 

W _ V-/  V-/  W _ W 

are  God’s  mate  and  marrow, 
w - w _ 

and 

See  a  pin,  and  pick  it  up, 

_ _ w _ ^ 
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all  the  day  you’ll  have  good  luck; 

_ V-/ _ W _ V-/ _ 

See  a  pin,  and  let  it  lay, 

W _ W  _ _  W _ 

had  luck  you’ll  have  all  the  day. 

The  affinities  of  these  rhymes  are  with  Mother  Goose  poetry,  half- 
sung,  half-said ;  with 

Bean  porridge  hot, 

_ _  KJ _ 

Bean  porridge  cold, 

_ W  V-/ _ 

Bean  porridge  in  the  pot, 

_ W  W  \«/  V-/ _ 

nine  days  old^ 

and 

Jack  be  nimble,  /  Jack  be  quick, x 

_ W _ ^  _ _ 

Jack  jumped  over\  the  candle  stick |, 

_ w _ ^  - w - 

with  the  lines  of  Skelton  and  Tusser,  of  the  Colin  Clouts  and  Ham¬ 
let  clowns,  rather  than  with  any  of  the  more  artificial  fabrications 
of  modern  verse. 

Now  an  examination  of  those  proverbs  that  have  shown  most 
vitality,  of  those  that  have  retained  under  the  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  life  their  universal  currency,  shows  that  to  a 
very  large  extent  they  are  composed  of  rhythma.  In  some  eases 
they  show  perfect  symmetra  or  metra,  again,  combinations  of 
these ;  and  in  other  cases  still,  a  movement  through  a  common  and 
recognizable  rythmic  curve,  although  a  short  syllable  may  at  some 
point  be  lacking  or  in  excess.  The  inclusion  under  proverbs  of  such 
idiomatic  and  figurative  phrases  of  general  applicability  as 

short  and  sweet 

a  curtain  lecture 
w _ w _ w 

as  plump  as  a  partridge 

w _ V-/  V-/  — — 

at  sixes  and  sevens 

_ V-/  V.; _ w 

would  greatly  increase  the  proportion  of  the  rhythmal  forms. 

The  following  examples  are  fairly  representative  of  these 
popular  sayings.  Regarding  the  arrhythmal  forms  we  might 
observe  in  passing  that  a  certain  number  are  clearly  more  ap¬ 
propriately  phrased  in  their  present  awkwardness  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  possessed  of  a  pleasanter  cadence ;  for  example, 
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“as  cross  as  two  sticks.”  Of  course  in  any  case  effectiveness  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  rhythm  to  the  thought. 
Symmetra 

Fair  words  break  no  bones 


Tit  for  tat. 

Slow  and  sure. 

Live  and  learn. 

Love  is  blind. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Curs’d  cows  have  short  horns. 

No  news  is  good  news. 

Still  waters  run  deep. 

Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

As  weak  as  water. 

As  sweet  as  honey. 

To  catch  a  Tartar. 

Care  will  kill  at  cat. 

_ _  W _ KJ _ 

Silence  gives  consent. 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

While  there’s  life  there’s  hope. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

Second  thoughts  are  best. 

Every  little  helps. 

Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

_ 'U _ _ w _ 

Every  dog  has  his  day. 

A  scalded  dog  dreads  cold  water, 
w _ w _ _ ^ _ w 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

_ ^ _ w _ w _ 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  (take)  a  thief. 
Drop  by  drop  the  lake  is  drained. 
Handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 
Every  Jack  must  have  his  Jill. 
Money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 
Charity  begins  at  home.(?) 

Well  begun  is  half(-e)  done.(?) 

Murder  will  out. 

_ w  w _ 

Youth  will  be  served. 

Jack  shall  have  Jill. 

Catch  as  catch  can. 

Fair  feathers  make  fair  fowls. 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates. 
Light  gains  make  a  full  purse. 
Green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 
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As  straight  as  an  arrow. 

w  _  '~J  _ v_/ 

As  proud  as  a  peacock. 

As  flat  as  a  flounder. 

As  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

All  men  can’t  be  masters. 

No  fool  like  an  old  fool. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

A  man’s  wealth  is  his  enemy, 
w  w _ w  w _ ^ 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

_ W  >-1 _ w  w _ 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

W  „  V-/  'U  V-/  w 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum. 

Metra 

Like  will  to  like. 

V-/ _ _ 

No  cross,  no  crown. 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 

w _ w  w  _ 

Symmetra 

A  green  Christmas  makes  a  full  churchyard, 
w _ _ w 

No  great  loss  without  some  small  gain. 

_ _  V-/  _ _  V-/ _ 

Sue  a  beggar  and  catch  a  louse. 

Jack  will  never  make  a  gentleman. 

_ _ W  V./ _ V-/ _ 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

_ W  W  V-/  W  — _  V-/  V-/ _ 

He  that  doth  nothing  doth  ever  amiss. 

_ W  W _ ^ _ W  W _ 

Women  are  wiser  in  mischief  than  men. 

I  had  rather  your  room  than  your  company. 

^  ^ _ w  w  w 

The  Traceys  have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces. 

\j _ -  y^  'yj  _ _  yj  _ _  V-/ 

Honest  as  the  cat  when  the  meat  is  out  of  reach. 

yu  y^  y^ _ v-/  w _ v-/  w  v-/  _ 

Doubled  Symmetra 

East,  west,  home’s  best. 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find. 

Easy  come,  easy  go. 

_ w _  _ w  — 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
_ _ _  w  _ —  w  — —  y-^  — - 
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No  penny,  no  pardon. 

__  O  V-/  — —  w 

Eainbow  at  night,  Sailor’s  delight. 

_ w  w _  _ ^  - 

The  virtue  which  parleys  is  near  to  surrender. 

^ - 

A  beggarly  people, 

VJ _ W  W _ 

a  church  and  no  steeple. 

\J _ w  w _ v-' 

Proud  Preston,/  poor  people, x 

W _ W  _ W 

fine  church \,  and  no  steeple], 
w _ w  w _ w 

Whistling  girls/  and  crowing  hensx 

always  come\  to  some  bad  ends]. 

_ w _ w _ ^ _ 

Evening  grey/  and  morning  redx 

makes  the  shepherd \  hang  his  head]. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

_  ^  ^ _ _ \j  _ 

makes  a  man  healthy  wealthy  and  wise. 

_ W  W _ _ W _ 


Doubled  Metra 

He  laughs  best 

The  more  haste 
Great  bodies 


who  laughs  last. 

the  less  speed, 
move  slowly. 


What  can’t  be  cured 
w _ _ 


must  be  endured. 

KJ  _ _  V-/  _ 


Be  swift  to  hear. 

Wind  and  weather 

_ ^ _ w 


but  slow  to  speak, 
wait  for  no  man. 

_ W _ W 


Man  proposes, 
Of  nothing. 


God  disposes, 
comes  nothing. 


The  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from  God. 

^ _  VJ _ ^  ^ _ 

He  loses  indeed,  that  loses  at  last. 

Dry  August  and  warm,  does  harvest  no  harm. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have  snow. 
There  is  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

w  _ V-/  V-/  _ KJ _ 

All  the  months  in  the  year  curse  a  fair  Februeer. 

Eain  before  seven,  clear  before  ’leven. 

_ w  w _ w  _ w  w _ ^ 

Cold  of  complexion,  good  of  condition. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

_ WWW _  W _ WWW _ 


When  the  cat  is  away,  the  mice  may  play. 
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Live, 

Blood 

Few  words, 

One  scabbed  sheep 


and  let  live, 
w _ w 

is  thicker  than  water. 

V-/  _  N-/ _ 


many  deeds. 


The  fools  wonder, 

w _ w 


mars  a  whole  flock. 

_ W  V-/  __ 

wise  men  ask. 


Penny  wise 

Well  begun 
Honesty 


and  pound  foolish. 
_ 

is  half  ended. 

is  the  best  policy, 
w  _ w 


One  good  turn 

Speak  the  truth 
No  great  loss 

Eolling  stones 

To  make  a  virtue 
w _ w  _ 

A  fool  at  forty 
w _ w _ w 

A  cat  in  mittens 
w _ ^ _ ^ 

All  is  not  gold 

_ V_>  _ 

Marry  in  haste 
_  w  w _ 

A  fool  and  his  money 

W  _ —  W 

If  wishes  were  horses, 

l_l _ W  W _ v-* 

Keep  a  thing  seven  years. 


deserves  another, 
w _ v-/ _ w 

and  shame  the  devil. 

but  some  small  gain. 

VJ _ _ _ 

gather  no  moss. 

_ w  w _ 

of  necessity, 
o  w _ w  v./ 

is  a  fool  indeed. 


catches  no  mice. 

_ _  W  V-/ _ 


that  glitters, 
w _ w 


repent  at  leisure. 


are  soon  parted, 
w _ ^ 

beggars  might  ride. 

_ w - 

and  find  use  for  it. 

V_(  w _ i-* 


Symmetra  and  metra 

Least  said  soonest  mended. 

_ w _ w 


soonest  mended. 

_ w _ w 

are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

v.>  _ w  w _ 

gathers  no  moss. 

_ v-"  ^ - 


Fewest  words 

Three  removes 

A  rolling  stone 
^ _ - 

The  early  bird 
Wise  men  make  jests, 

_ v-" _ 

Don’t  count  your  chickens 
w _ - ^ 

and  it  will  turn. 

^ _ w - 

and  vou’ll  live  to  repent. 
O _ - 


catches  the  worm. 

and  fools  repeat  them. 

_ >-( _ 

before  they  ’re  hatched. 
_ - 


Tread  on  a  worm 
_ - 


Marry  in  Lent, 
_ w - 
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The  less  wit/  a  man  hasx  the  less  he  knows  \  he  wants  it.| 
w  w _ _  _ _ w _ w 


w _ w _ 


_ w 


If  the  counsel  be  good, 
w  o _ w  w _ 

Out  of  the  frying  pan 

— .  W  W  W  V-/ 


no  matter  who  gave  it. 

—  w  w  —  w 

into  the  fire. 

_ w  w  _ — . 


To  illustrate  composite  arrangements  we  may  take  the  following 


Paint  heart 
Faint  hearts 
Eain,/  Eain,x 
A  half  loaf 

W _ W 

Life  father/ 

W _ 

When  the  days/ 
Then  the  cold\ 


never  won 
fair  ladies 

_ \j 

go  away\ 

is  better 
w _ w 

like  son;x 


fair  lady. 
v_/ _ 

never  won. 

come  again  some  other  day. 
_ _ w _ w _ 

than  no  bread. 

^ _ w 

like  mother,  \ 

vj _ w 


like  daughter.  I 
^ _ ^ 


begin  to  lengthenx 

w _ w _ w 

begins  to  strengthen.] 
w _ w _ w 


Man  wants  but  little/  here  belowx 

W _ 'U  _  V_/  _ w _ 

nor  wants  that  little  \  long.  I 

_ W  V-/  — — 

Anticipation  is  better  than  realization. 

^ _ W _ KJ  \J _ \J  _ w _ w 

w _ V.^  _ _ 

Interesting  possibilities  of  combinations  are  found  in 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention; 

__  W  V-/  W  W  _ _  \J  W  W _ V-/ 


gradation  is  found  in 

Fools’  names 


and  fools’  faces 

W _ _ v_/ 

are  always  seen 

w _ w _ 

in  public  places. 

w _ w _ w 

Happy  is  that  wooing 

_ WWW _ w 

that  is  not  long  a-doing. 

W _ WWW _ w 

or, - ^/ - ^ - ^x  - ^ - \  ^ - ^1 

As  the  day  lengthens 
w  w _ _ w 

the  cold  strengthens. 

w _ _ w 

He  that  fights/  and  runs  awayx 

_ w _  w _ w _ 

may  live  to  fight  \  another  day.  I 

w _ w _  w _ w _ 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning 

W _ WWW _ w 

is  the  shepherd’s  warning; 
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A  rainbow  at  night 
w _ w  ^ _ 

is  the  shepherd ’s  delight. 

w  O' _ o  o _ 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean, 
o _ _ _ _ 

A  bird  in  the  hand 

O _ O  O - 

is  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
o  o _ o  o _ 

or,  ^ - - /  ^  ^ - X  ^  ^ - 1 

Every  man  for  himself, 

\J  _ _ 

and  God  for  us  all. 
o _ o  o _ 

or,  ^  ^ - /  ^ - X  ^ - \  - 1 

Man  works/  from  sun  to  sun,x 

but  woman’s  work\  is  never  done.| 

_ w _  o _ O - 

Interesting  gradation  with  final  reversal  occurs  in 
Peace, 

plenty, 

_ ! 

and  repose, — 

slam  the  door  on  the  doctor  nose. 

_ w  _  v-'  w  —  v-^  — 

Both  proverbs  and  idioms,  typical  forms  of  folk  creation,  ar¬ 
range  themselves,  as  if  by  instinct,  in  rhythmal  form.  Give  a 
phrase  some  seansional  regularity,  that  is,  some  form  of  duplica¬ 
tion,  symmetry,  or  gradation,  and  it  will  attract  us  by  its  sound, 
impress  us  with  its  unity  of  conception,  and  unquestionably  remain 
longer  in  our  memories  than  ever  it  will  without  this  regularity. 
To  illustrate :  Such  a  sentence  as  “The  man  that  is  used  to  lying  / 

'U  — _  W  W _ W  _ —  ^ 

will  not  be  believed  /  when  he  speaks  the  truth,”  is  not  likely  to 

_ W  - - 

gain  any  wide  currency.  Give  the  thought  some  such  form  as, 

Tell  lies  a-Monday, 

_ ^ _ ^ 

and  'tempt  no  truth  a-Tuesday, 

_ w _ w _ ^ 

- /  w - w - \  W - W|) 

or, 

A  Monday’s  falsifier 

is  Tuesday’s  common  liar, 

_ 

^ - W/ - w - W - - W - w 

and  you  have  given  it  a  much  better  chance  of  being  perpetuated. 
Make  a  thing  sing,  and  you  lengthen  the  life  of  it.  Now  the 
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rhythmal  form  is  a  singing  form;  and  accordingly  in  the  rhythma, 
we  argue,  is  found  that  principle  whereby  language  is  shaped  by 
nature  to  our  easier  comprehension  and  our  longer  remembrance. 

Continuous  Passages 

In  the  sentences  that  follow,  an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate 
this  principle  of  the  rhythmon  in  continuous  discourse.  Besides 
observing  the  regular  symmetry  and  equilibrium,  the  reader  may 
be  interested  in  testing  for  himself  the  matter  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  secondary  accents  to  rhythmal  necessities;  also,  the  effect 
of  extra  unstressed  terminal  syllables,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
common  stress  quality  in  terminal  (especially  initial)  syllables. 
Worthy  of  attention,  likewise,  are  the  effects, — most  pleasing  if 
they  be  skilfully  handled,  both  of  variety  of  pattern,  and  of  scan- 
sional  correspondence  within  the  line  and  in  successive  lines.  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  is  the  gradual  building  up  or  reducing  of 
consecutive  rhythma  by  syllabic  extension  or  retraction.  Not  to 
be  overlooked,  either,  is  the  securing  of  effects  of  speed  or  slow¬ 
ness,  of  weight  or  lightness,  by  the  use  of  long  or  short  syllables 
in  the  heart  of  the  rhythmon.  Other  points  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  are  the  possibility  of  combining  irregular  fragments  into  a 
single  rhythmon  carrying  through  two  or  even  four  prose  lines; 
and  the  opposite  tendency  of  a  perfect  rhythmon  when  it  finishes 
within  a  long  sentential  unit,  to  break  that  unit  irrespective  of 
sense  integrity.  Notable  is  the  sheer  strength  of  extended  iambic 
sequences,  of  successive  single-foot  rhythma ;  entrancing  oftentimes 
is  the  beauty  of  doubly  paired  iambics  or  anapaests,  or  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  deep  significance  in  the  duplication  of  triple  iambs  or 
anapaests.  No  one  can  be  deaf  to  the  constant  subtle  adjustment  of 
sound  to  sense; — the  occasional  fallings  out  of  rhythm  being  at 
times  scarcely  less  effective  than  harmony  itself.  Finally,  from 
any  rhythmal  study  one  comes  to  appreciate  the  exceeding  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  ear  to  articulate  sound,  and  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  response  of  the  entire  being  to  the  findings  of  the  ear.  Most 
impressive  of  all  is  the  forcing  upon  us  of  the  fact  that  this  fine 
and  marvelously  adjusted  instrument  of  communication  first  and 
last  responds  to  law. 

The  fierce  light 

of  a  blazing  misery 
w  w _ w _ O  W 

that  rests  not 
w _ w 
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for  matins  or  vespers, 

O' - O  o _ O 

for  noon  of  day 
o _ o _ 

or  noon  of  night, 
o _ o _ 

for  ebbing 
o  _  o 

or  for  flowing  tide. 

- o _ o _ 

^  — De  Quincey. 

Here  lies  one 


whose  name 

was  writ 


in  water. 

o _ o 

— Keats ’s  Epitaph. 

And  they  straightaway  left  their  nets,  and  followed  him 

- o - o  - ^ -  ^ _ ^ _ 

— Matthew  IV.  20. 

*  *  * 

They  made  me  a  keeper  of  vineyards; 
o _ o  o _ o  o _ o 

but  mine  own  vineyard 

o _ _ _ _ o 

have  I  not  kept. 


— Song  of  Solomon,  1.6. 
*  *  * 


Eemember 

W  _  W 

the  days  of  old, 

>_/ _ _ 

Consider  the  years 
_ ^  _ 

of  many  generations. 

^ _ I  WWW _ w 

— Deuteronomy,  XXII.  7. 
*  *  * 


Hamlet  is  a  name; 

_  W  W  V-/ _ 

his  speeches  and  sayings 

but  the  idle  coinage 
w  w _ w _ w  w 

of  a  poet 's  brain. 

w  w _ w _ 


— Hazlitt. 

*  *  » 


No  one  has  yet  separated, 

— «  —  V-/  V./ 

in  analyzing  the  mind  of  Scott 
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the  pity 

I-/ _ w 

from  the  pride; 

■  no  one, 

_ w 

in  the  mind  of  Caryle, 
w _ w  _ _ 

the  pity 

W _ W 

from  the  anger. 

w  W  V-/ 

— Enskin. 

*  *  » 

The  boat  reappeared, 
w _ w  w _ 

but  brother  and  sister 
_ w _ w 

had  gone  down 


in  an  embrace  to  be  parted; 

- W  W _ _ WWW _ w 

living  through  again 


in  one  supreme  moment 
w _ w  w _ w 

the  days  when  they  had  clasped  their  little  hands  in  love. 

W  W _ \J  _ _  .  W  ___  V-./ 

and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  together. 

V-/ _ w  _ _  _ V..; _ 


— Eliot. 

*  *  * 

He  still  feels  himself 

w _ _ w 

to  be  a  symbol 

\J _ _ 'w' 

and  a  frail  representative 

w _ w  _ w  V-/ 

of  omnipotence 

W  W  — _  W  V-; 

in  a  place  that  is  not  home. 

_ _ _ _ 

— Cabell. 

*  *  * 

Compare  a  lyric  movement. — 

When  we  two  parted 

_ W  _ 

In  silence  and  tears, 

_ \J  _ 

Half  broken-hearted 

_ V-/  w _ 

to  sever  for  years. 

_ V.^  _ 

( - ^  w - \J  \J - V-/  _ \ 


— Byron. 
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Compare  now  a  pentameter  verse  movement. — 

Then  say  not  man’s  imperfect, 

W _ VJ _ 'U _ 'U 

Heav’n  in  fault; 

Say  rather  man’s  as  perfect 

W _ W _ _ KJ 

as  he  ought. 


— Pope. 

*  * 

What 

a  piece 

w _ 

of  work 
w _ 

is  man! 

( - W - VJ - - ) 

how  noble 
w _ w 

in  reason! 

vj  _  v_; 

how  infinite 

V-/  _  W 

in  faculty! 

v«/ 


in  form 
_ 


and  moving 

w _ 


how  express 

and  admirable ! 

w _ w _ ^ 

in  action 
w _ w 

how  like  an  angel! 

_ cy _ w 

in  apprehension 
w _ w _ w 

how  like  a  god! 

_ w  w _ 

— Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  II,  2.* 
*  *  * 

Speak  the  speech, 

I  pray  you, 

as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue; 

_ _  W  W  W  V-/ 


*Note:  Of  this  passage  John  Churton  Collins  observes,  “It  would  be  hard 
to  cull  from  the  whole  body  of  our  prose  literature  a  passage  which  should 
demonstrate  more  strikingly  the  splendour  and  the  majesty  of  our  language 
when  freed  from  the  shackles  of  verse.” 
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But  if  you  mouth  it, 

_ w VJ 

as  many  of  our  players  do, 

W _ W  W _ KJ  'U 

I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier 
spoke  my  lines. 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 

W _ V-l w w 

with  your  hand, 
thus. 


but  use  all  gently; 
w _ w _ w 

for  in  the  very  torrent, 
w _ w  v-y  >-< _ w 

tempest, 

_ 

and,  as  I  might  say, 

_ w _ ^ 

the  whirlwind  of  passion, 
w _ w  v_/ _ w 

you  must  acquire 

_ w _ 

and  beget 
w  w _ 

a  temperance 

W  _ _  V-/ 

that  may  give  it  smoothness. 

W  1 _ V-/ 

— Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  III.  2. 
*  *  * 

We  see  in  Needleworks  and  Embroideries, 

V-/  _  V-/  w  w _ v«/  V-/ 

it  is  more  pleasant 

\j  w _ _ w 

to  have  a  lively  work 
_ ___ 

upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground, 
w _ ^ w v_/ _ 

than  to  have  a  dark 

_ w _ \j _ 

and  melancholy  work 
_ w _ 1  w _ 

upon  a  lithsome 
w _ ^ _ 

ground. 

Judge  therefore 

_ l_< 

of  the  pleasure  of  the  Heart, 

W  W _ v-l  w  w _ 

by  the  pleasure 
_ 

of  the  Eye. 
w  v./ _ 


— Bacon. 
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As  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge 

w _ V-/  W  _  W  —  w 

a  couch  whereupon  to  rest 

w  _ _  '~j  w _ _ 

a  searching 

w _ w 

and  restless  spirit ; 

\_l _ _ w 


or  a  terrace 
w _ v-* 

for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 

W  W _ W  W  VJ _ WWW _ 

to  walk  up  and  down 

w  w _ w _ 

with  a  fair  prospect; 
w  w _ _ w 


or  a  tower  of  state 
w  w _ w  w _ 

for  a  proud  mind 

w  w _ w 

to  raise  itself 

w _ W - 

upon ; 
w _ 

or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 

_ W _ W  W _ W - 

for  strife  and  contention; 
w _ w  w _ w 

or  a  shop 

for  profit  or  sale; 

W _ W  W - 

and  not  a  rich  storehouse 
w _ w  w - w 

for  the  glory  of  the  Creator 

w  W _ W  W  W  W - w 

and  the  relief 
_ w  w _ 

of  man’s  Estate. 

w _ w - 

— Bacon. 

»  *  » 


Whatever 
w _ w 

withdraws  us 

w _ w 

from  the  power 
w  w _ w 

of  our  senses; 

w  w _ w 

Whatever  makes  the  past 
w _ w _ w - 

the  distant 
w _ w 

the  future 
w _ w 

predominate  over  the  present, 
W _ w  w _ w  w - w 
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advances  us 

V-/ _ 'o' _ 

in  the  dignity 

of  thinking  beings, 

yj _ _ \j 


From  the  silence 

W  KJ _ w 

and  deep 
v-y _ 


peace 


*  * 


* 


— Johnson. 


of  this  summer  night — 

'o'  W  W  — 

from  the  pathetic  blending 

w  w  w _ w _ w 

of  this  sweet  moonlight, 

\«/  W  _ _ 

dawnlight, 

—  V-/ 

dreamlight — 

_ v-* 

from  the  manly  tenderness 

'w'  w  v,-' 

of  this  flattering, 
whispering, 

_ O'  O' 

murmuring  love — 

_ O'  O' _ 

suddenly, 

_ O'  O' 

as  from  the  woods  and  fields — 

O'  O'  O' _ O' _ 

suddenly, 

_ vj  O' 

as  from  the  chambers  of  the  air  opening  in  revelation — 

W  V*,/  ^  W  v,^ 

suddenly, 

_ O'  O' 

as  from  the  ground  yawning  at  her  feet, 

_ O'  O' _ _ O'  O'  O' _ 

leaped  upon  her, 

- O' - w 

with  the  flashing  of  cataracts, 

O'  O' _ O'  O' _ O'  O' 

Death, 

the  crowned  phantom, 

O' _ O' _ O' 

with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors 

~  __  'w'  V«/  W  — _  W 

and  the  tiger-roar 

- O' _ O' _ 

of  his  voice. 


— DeQuincey. 
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The  plainer  writers 

w _ w _ w 

do,  as  a  rule, 

_  w  w  _ 

keep  to  plain  antithetic 

W  _ W  _ 

or  antiphonic  rhythm; 
w _ _ w _ w 

the  ornater 

>-/  _ _ w 

do,  as  a  rule, 

_  w  w _ 

adapt  to  their  apples  of  gold 

W  _ _  W  W  __ 

the  picture  frame  of  silver, 
w _ ^ _ _ 

and  marrv 
_  O 

the  magnificence  of  their  language  and  imagery 

w  _  w  w _ w _ w  w _ w  w 

to  symphonic 

'wi  ' _ _  V-/ 

and  polyphonic  harmony. 

w _ w _ V./ _ w  w 

— Saintsbury. 

«  *  s”- 

I  maintain, 

on  the  other  hand, 

that  what  strikes  me 
with  admiration, 

W v-" W 


what  establishes 

W  _  V-/  W 

in  my  opinion 
w  I _ w _ 

Wordsworth 's 
superiority, 

w _ W  „  V-/  V-/ 


is  the  great 
and  ample 

w _ ^ 

body  of  powerful  work 

which  remains  to  him, 
w _ w  o 


even  after  all 

_  W  W  ’w' _ 

his  inferior  work 

w  W _ v-'  w _ 

has  been  cleared 
away. 

V-/  _ 


— Arnold. 
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There  is  a  gloom  in  deep  love 
_ _ w _ w _ _ 

as  in  deep  water: 
w _ ^ _ w 

there  is  a  silence  in  it 

V-/  W  V-/  _ _  WWW 

which  suspends  the  foot, 
_ w _ w _ 

and  the  folded  arms 
w  _ w _ 

and  the  dejected  head 
WWW _ w _ 

are  the  images 

w  w  _ _  w  w 

it  reflects. 

w  w _ 

No  voice  shakes  its  surface: 

w _ w _ w _ w 

the  Muses  themselves  approach  it 

W _ W _ _ W  _ _  w 

with  a  tardy 

w  w _ w 

and  a  timid  step, 

w  w  _ _  w  _ _ 

and  with  a  low 
w _ w _ 

and  tremulous 
w _ w  w 

and  melancholy 

w  __  w  __  w 

song. 


— Landor. 

*  *  * 

Such  are  their  ideas, 

_ w _ w _ 

such  their  religion, 
w _ w _ w 

and  such 
w _ 

their  law. 

_ w 

But 


as  to  our  country 
_ _ _ 

and  our 

w _ 


race, 

as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure 

w _ w  w _ w _ w _ w 

of  our  Church  and  State, 

- w _ w _ 

the  sanctuary 
w _ w  __  w 

the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law. 
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defended 

w _ w 

by  reverence, 
w _ w  w 

defended  by  power, 

- “  w _ w 

a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple, 

shall  stand 
inviolate 

on  the  brow 

of  the  British  Sion, — 

^ - - ^ - w - w  w _ _ w 

as  long 

V-l _ 

as  the  British  monarch}', 

w  w _ w _ w  w 

not  more  limited  than  fenced 
w  w _ w  w _ 

by  the  orders  of  the  state, 

W  V-/  W  W _ 

*  *  * 


shall, 

like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor, 

rising 
_ w 

in  the  majesty  of  proportion, 

W  V-/  _ _  V-/  w  w  w  _ _  w 

and  girt 
w _ 


with  the  double  belt 

of  its  kindred 

and  coeval  towers, 

V-/  _ —  S-/ _ O  V_/ _ _ V_/  W _ W _ 

as  long  as  this  awful  structure 
_ w  w _ w _ w 

shall  oversee 

w  _  w _ 

and  guard 

w  _ 

the  subjected  land, — 

so  long 

the  mounds 

and  dikes 
w _ 

of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  level 
w  w _ ^ _ w _ w 

will  have  nothing  to  fear 

w  w _ w  _ 

from  all  the  pickaxes 

W  —  V-/ _ V-/ 

of  all  the  levellers 

^  — —  V-/  W  'w' 
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in  France, 
w _ 


As  long 
_ 

as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

_ _ w _ w _ 

and  his  faithful  subjects, 

W  _ _ ^ 

the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm, — 

w  V-/  w _ w  v-y  V-/  _ — 


the  triple  chord 

_ O'  — 

which  no  man  can  break 

VJ _ w  _ 

the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frank-pledge 

_ _ W  _ W  V-/ _ _ 

of  this  nation, — 

w _ _ w 


the  firm  guaranties 

\J  _ _  V-/  w  _ — 

of  each  other’s  being 

'U  _ —  W _ W 

and  each  other’s 
w  >-/ _ ^ 

rights, — 


the  joint 

and  several  securities, 

each  in  its  place 
and  order, 

\J _ _ _  V-/  W _ V-/  W  _ _  'U - W - 

for  every  kind 
w _ w _ 

and  every  quality 

w _ w _ w  w 

of  property 

and  dignity, — 

\j _ w  ^ 

as  long  as  these  endure, 

w _ w _ v./ _ 

so  long 

the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe, 

_ _ V-/  _ 

and  we  are  all  safe  together, — 
w _ w _ _ ^ _ w 

the  high  from  the  blights  of  envy 

v_( _ ^  ^ _ w _ w 

and  the  spoilations  of  racacity, 

KJ  _ >..<  W  _ o 

the  low  from  the  iron  hand  of  oppression 

W _ W  W _ V-/ _ w  w _ w 

and  the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt. 
v_/  w _ w  w _ w  w - 


— Burke. 
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~ 

\J  w _ _ 

V-/  _ _ 

w _ \J  w 

V-/ _ 

V-/  v-/  _ _ 

V-/  w _ w  w _ 

—  ^  --) 

*  *  * 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago, 

v-/ - w _ w _ w _ 

our  fathers 
w _ (_> 

brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
W - WWW _ w  w 

a  new  nation, 

w - - W 

conceived  in  liberty 

w _ w _ W  w 

and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 

V-/  _ _  V-/  _ _  V-/  w  _ _  V-/ 

that  all  men 
w  _  w 

are  created  equal. 

W  V-/  w  _ _  w 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 

_ WWW _ w  w _ w  w _ 

testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  \ 

- W - W  W _ W  W I  W _ W  -■ 

so  conceived  and  so  dedicated — 

W  W _ W  W _ WWW 

can  long  endure. 

V-/ _ V-/  _ _ 

We  are  met 

on  a  great  battlefield 

W  W _ _ \J 

of  that  war. 

We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 

_  W _ W _ WWW _ w _ w _ 

as  the  final  resting  place 

w  w  V-/  _ _ 

of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

w _ w _ _ w 

that  this  nation  might  live, 
w  w _ w  w _ 

It  is  altogether  fitting 

W  W _ WWW _ w 

and  proper 
w _ w 

that  we  should  do  this. 

_ W  _ _  W 


But 


in  a  larger  sense, 

we  cannot  dedicate, 

V-/  .  W  _ —  W 
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we  cannot  consecrate, 
_ w _ w  w 

we  cannot  hallow 
_ w _ w 

this  ground. 


The  brave  men, 

who  struggled  here, 

W _ _ 

have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power 

_ WWW _ _ WWW _ w 

to  add  or  to  detract 

W _ WWW _ 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember, 

w  — _  w _ w _ w _ w _ w 

what  we  say  here; 

w _ _ w 

but  it  can  never  forget 

_ w  w _ w  w _ 

what  they  did  here. 

w _ * _ w 

It  is  for  us,  the  living, 

_ w  w _ w _ w 

rather  to  be  dedicated  here, 

_ WWW _ WWW _ 

to  the  unfinished  work 

WWW _ w _ 

that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 

w _ w _ w  w _ w  _ _  w _ 

w _ w _ w w w _ 

It  is  rather  for  us 
^  w _ w  w _ 

to  be  here  dedicated 
w _ w _ w _ w 

to  the  great  task 

W  KJ _ _ 

remaining  before  us ; 
w _ 1/  w _ w  ’ 

that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion 


W _ _ w _ w 

to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave 
_ _ _ w  w  w _ 

KJ _ _ VJ  W _ _ 

the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 

W  _  _ —  — _  WWW _ w 


that  we  here  highly  resolve 

_ w  w _ w  w _ 

that  these  dead 

shall  not  have  died 

w _ w _ 

in  vain ; 

w _ 

that  this  nation 

w _ w 
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shall,  under  God, 

_ _ 

have  a  new  birth 
w  w _ _ 

in  freedom; 

<-< _ w 

and  that  government 
^  _ w  w 

of  the  people, 

by  the  people, 

_ _ o 

for  the  people, 

_ _ <-> 

shall  not  perish 
_ v-/ _ w 

from  the  earth. 

— Lincoln. 

-K-  «  -K- 

N.  She’s  quiet  now  and  easy; 

_ w _ w _ w 

but  the  day  Michael  was  drowned 

V./  w _ _  V-l  v-* _ 

you  could  hear  her  crying  out 
_ '-z _ w _ 

from  this  to  the  spring  well. 

_ w _ w 


It’s  fonder 
_ ^ 

she  was  of  Michael, 

_ w _ w 

and  would  anyone 
w _ w  w 

have  thought  that? 

w _ VJ 


C.  An  old  woman 
w _ 

will  soon  be  tired 

w _ w _ w 

with  anything 
_ >-/ 

she  will  do. 


and  isn’t  it  nine  days 
w _ ^ _ _ 

herself  is  after  crying 
and  keening, 

and  making  great  sorrow  in  the  house. 

_ \J _ . 

M.  They’re  all  together 

_ _ ^ 

this  time, 
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is  come. 


May  the  Almighty  God 
have  mercy 

O _ 'U 

on  Bartley ’s  soul, 

_ w  w 

and  on  Michael’s  soul. 

W  _ W  W 

and  on  the  souls  of  Sheamus 

w _ _ w _ w 

and  Patch, 

w _ 

and  Stephen, 

w  _ _  w 

and  Shawn. 

KJ _ 

and  may  he  have  mercy 

_ \j  _ w 

on  my  soul,  Nora, 

_ w _ 

and  on  the  soul  of  every  one 

_ W _ V-/ _ w  ^ 

is  left  living  in  the  world. 

'U _ _ O'  ... _  o _ 

M.  Michael 

_ o 

has  a  clean  burial 

o  o  — _ _ o  o 

in  the  far  North, 

o  o _ _ 

by  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God. 

_ 'o _ o  o  o _ o _ 

Bartley 

... _  o 

will  have  a  fine  coffin 

o _ o  o _ o 

out  of  the  white  boards, 

_ o  o  o _ 

and  a  deep  grave  surely. 

o  o _ _ _ o 

What  more  can  we  want  than  that? 

_ o _ o _ o _ 

o _ o  o _ o _ 

No  man  at  all 

o  «...  o  _ 

can  be  living  forever, 

o  o _ o  o _ o 

and  we  must  be  satisfied. 

o _ o  o _ o  o 

— Synge,  Eiders  to  the  Sea, 
*  *  * 

Over  the  slopes  of  English  hills 
_ w _ _ w _ 

looking  south 
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in  the  time  of  violets, 

W  W  _ _  V-/ _ W  W 

Evening  was  falling. 

_ V-l  W _ KJ 

Shadows 

_ 

at  edges  of  woods 
w _ w  >0 _ 

moved, 

and  then  merged  in  the  gloaming. 
_ w  w _ w 

The  bat 

W  — _ 

like  a  shadow  himself, 

_ W  'U _ 

finding  that  the  spring 

_ O'  W  V--'  _ _ 

was  come, 

o _ 

slipped 

from  the  dark  of  the  wood 

w  w _ w  w _ 

as  far 
_ 

as  a  clump  of  beech  trees 

O'  O  _  O' _ O' 

and  fluttered 

W _ V-l 

back  again 

on  his  wonderful 

W  _ w  w 

quiet  wings. 

Pairing  pigeons 
_ w _ w 

were  home, 
w _ 

Very  young  rabbits 

w  w _ _ 

stole  out 
^ _ 

to  gaze 

O/ _ 

at  the  calm 

w  - 

still 


world. 


They  came  out 

as  the  stars  come. 

VJ  w _ ^ 

At  one  time 
<-< _ 
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they  were  not  there 

w _ w _ 

_ V-/  _ 

and  then 

w  _ _ 


you  saw  them 

w _ 

but  you  did  not  see  them 

w  w  v«/ 

come. 


Towering  clouds  to  the  west 

_ 'w'  _ _ 

built  palaces,  cities  and  mountains, 

W _ W  W _ 

bastions  of  rose 

_ V_/  VJ _ 

and  precipices  of  gold. 

w _ Kj _ 

Giants  went  home  over  them 
- w - - - w _ 

draped  in  mauve 

by  steep  rose-pink  ravines 

into  emerald-green  empires. 

Turbulences  of  color 
_ ^  ^  ^ _ ^ 

broke  out 


above  the  departed  sun; 

_ W  W  V_l _ 

Giants  merged  into  mountains, 

_ W _ W  W _ V.I 

and  cities  became  seas, 

W _ W  V-l _ 

and  new  processions  of  other  fantastic  things 

w  — ^  ^  V.^  V./  V«i/ 

sailed  by. 


— Lord  Dunsany,  Tales  of  War. 

*  *  » 

But  apart  from  literature  ?  Advertisements  are  often  well  worth 
the  attention  of  one  who  appreciates  beauty  in  language.  The 
following  is  the  title  and  opening  paragraph  of  a  Willys-Overland 
automobile  advertisement  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
June  7,  1924  (page  112) : 

A  Symphony  op  Motion 

'«->  — .  V-/  W  w 

A  picture  of  beauty — 

«««.«  Vw/  W  .. 

a  cradle  of  comfort — 

"  W _ 'U  ^ _ ^ 

pi;,  a  rhythm  of  power — 
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a  symphony  of  motion! 

W  _ _  w 

Like  velvet 
w  _  w 

on  velvet — 
w _ 

so  smooth  and  quiet 

'U  _  w _ w 

is  the  Willys-Knight. 

_ w _ w _ 

It  whispers  into  action  at  a  touch — 

W  _ _  W  W  W  _ _  V./  w  w  _ _ 

off  like  the  breeze — 

_ w  w  _ 

gliding  over  the  miles  with  an  ease  and  zest 

_  W  _  V.;  \J  _ _  \J  W  „«  W  „ 

thrilling  to  your  senses. 

_ V-/  _ _ 

In  this  selection,  is  the  distribution  of  stress  and  unstress  all 
the  result  of  chance?  Again,  does  this  particular  form  of  distri¬ 
bution  make  no  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  whole? 


CHAPTER  IV 

PARALLEL  STRUCTURE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  RHYTHM 


Already  we  have  noted  the  fact  that  extended  parallelism,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  it  involves  on  a  considerable  scale  the  duplication 
of  sentence  elements,  is  wont  to  result  in  effects  of  a  rhythmical 
character.  Inasmuch  as  here,  as  was  not  the  case  when  we  were 
concerned  merely  with  syllabic  symmetry,  we  are  dealing  with 
units  of  sufficient  length  to  carry  a  definite  body  of  thought,  we 
find  in  this  ease  not  only  sound  rhythm,  but  thought  rhythm  as 
well, — an  appeal  not  only  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  mind.  The  sec¬ 
ond  of  two  thought  units  echoes  the  first,  and  the  fourth  the  third. 
The  result  is  a  pendulum-like  alternation,  a  certain  back-and- 
forth  swaying  effect,  in  which  word  matches  word,  phrase  answers 
to  phrase,  and  clause  arranges  itself  over  again  clause. 

This  obviously  constitutes  a  larger  looser  order  of  rhythmical 
phenomena  than  those  which  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Mr. 
Baker  observes  in  his  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  (7th  Edition, 
1903)  after  significantly  contrasting  rhythm  and  time, — ‘‘Rhythm, 
in  a  wider  sense,  is  the  accentuation  marking  and  defining  broader 
musical  divisions  in  the  flow  and  sweep  of  a  composition  by  special 
emphasis  at  the  entrance  or  culminating  points  of  motives,  themes, 
phrases,  passages,  sections,  etc.”  Now  in  prose  no  less  than  in 
music  we  have  these  larger  rhythmic  groupings,  the  beginnings  of 
which  are  marked  by  recognizably  coordinate  words  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  the  structure  and  mass  of  which  are  so  designed  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  mutually  one  to  another. 

The  great  patterns  of  this  sort  of  composition  are  afforded  by 
Hebrew  poetry,  familiar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
“To  obey,”  we  read,  “is  better  than  sacrifice,”  and  “to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.”  “Man,”  we  are  told,  “looketh  on  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance,”  but  “God  looketh  upon  the  heart.”  In  this 
elaborate  duplication,  we  have  a  very  real  symmetry,  although  not 
in  the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the  word  in  which  we  applied  it  to 
certain  syllabic  patterns. 

As  typical  of  hundreds  of  examples  of  this  Hebrew  parallelism, 
we  present  the  following:  ’ 
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Canst  thou 
bind 

the  sweet  influences 
of  the  Pleiades, 
or  loose 
the  bands 
of  Orion? 

Canst  thou 
bring  forth 
Mazzaroth 
in  his  season? 
or  canst  thou 
guide 

Arcturus 
with  his  sons? 

Knowest  thou 

the  ordinances 
of  heaven? 

Canst  thou  set 

the  dominion  thereof 
in  the  earth  ? 

—Joh,  XXXVIII,  31-33. 

« 


that  dwelleth 

in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide 

under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty. 

I  will  say  of  the  Lord, 

He  is 
my 

refuge 
and  my 
fortress : 
my 
God; 
in  him 

will  I  trust. 

*  »  * 

Ho,  every  one 

that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  he 

that  hath  no  money; 
come  ye, 

buy, 

and  eat ; 

Tea,  come, 
buy 

wine 

and  milk 
without 
money 
and  without 
price. 


— Isaiah,  LV.  1. 
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Surely  he 
shall 
deliver 
thee 
from 

the  snare  of  the  fowler, 
and  from 

the  noisome  pestilence. 

He 

shall 

cover 

thee 

with  his  feathers, 
and  under  his  wings 
shalt  thou  trust. 

his  truth 
shall 
be 

thy 

shield 

and  buckler. 

Thou 

shalt  not  be  afraid 
for 

the  terror 

by  night; 
nor  for 
the  arrow 
that  flieth 
by  day; 
nor  for 

the  pestilence 
that  walketh 
in  darkness; 
nor  for 

the  destruction 
that  wasteth 
at  noonday. 

A  thousand 
shall  fall 
at 

thy  side, 
and  ten  thousand 
at 

thy  right  hand; 

but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 

— Psalms,  XCI.  1-7. 

And  he 
shall 
judge 

among  the  nations, 
and  shall 
rebuke 

many  people: 
and  they 
shall 
beat 


their  swords 
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into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks: 

nation 
shall  not 

lift  up  sword 
against  nation, 
neither  shall 
they  learn  war 
any  more. 

For  ye 
shall 
go  out 
with  joy, 
and  he  led  forth 
with  peace : 
the  mountains 
and  the  hills 
shall 

break  forth  before  you  unto  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall 

clap  their  hands. 

Instead 

of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up 
the  fir  tree, 
and  instead 

of  the  brier 
shall  come  up 

the  myrtle  tree; 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
for 

a  name, 
for 

an  everlasting  sign 

that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 


— Isaiah  II.  4. 


—Isaiah  LV.  12-13. 


Now  although  we  have  something  of  this  sort  of  thing  earlier 
than  the  year  1600, — one  calls  to  mind  more  especially  Lyly  and 
Hooker,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  actual  stylis¬ 
tic  ancestor  of  most  of  the  parallelism  that  has  been  present  in  the 
English  prose  written  since  that  date — ,  in  the  work  of  Milton  and 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of  Newman  and  Ruskin, 
is  the  English  Bible,  more  particularly  the  Authorized  Version 
(1611).  This  work,  as  Saintsbury  reminds  us  in  his  History  of 
English  Prose  Rhythm,  has  been  “the  fount  .  .  .  from  which 

a  dozen  generations  of  great  English  writers,  in  the  most  varying 
times  and  fashions,  of  the  most  diverse  temperaments— libertines 
and  virtuous  persons,  free  thinkers  and  devout,  poets  and  states¬ 
men,  laymen  and  divines — have  drawn  inspiration  and  pattern; 
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by  which  three  ceturies  of  readers  and  hearers  have  had  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  the  prowess  and  the  powers  of  the  English  tongue.” 
(Page  157).  At  once  the  Bible  has  afforded  us  the  patterns  for 
great  lives,  and  the  models  for  a  great  style.  Many  are  the  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  our  most  celebrated  writers  of  indebtedness  to  it 
for  the  development  of  their  literary  taste.  Parallelism  is,  be  it 
observed,  a  device  that  appeals  strongly  to  minds  of  large  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity. 

We  may  ascribe  strength  and  richness  of  mind  to  the  author  who 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  extended  piece  of  composi¬ 
tion  unfolds  it  slowly  and  consistently,  gradually  elaborating  each 
old  idea  by  proper  amplification,  systematically  releasing  new 
ideas  each  in  its  proper  order,  each  for  a  particular  purpose  and 
to  a  well  defined  end.  But  let  us  consider  now  certain  of  the 
qualities  frequently  associated  with  this  device.  Such  parallelism 
as  we  find  is  normally  in  Twos,  a  pairing  of  elements ;  far  less  fre¬ 
quently  do  we  find  Threes ;  and  four  members  ordinarily  suggests 
a  resolution  into  two  pairs.  The  three-fold  sequence,  although  ex¬ 
cellent  for  climax,  is  particularly  injurious  where  it  breaks  in 
upon  the  rocking,  pendulum  effect  brought  about  by  an  extended 
doubling  and  alternation.  This  parallelism,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  continuous  or  chiastic,  may  occur  in  any  position  in  the 
sentence.  Introduced  by  anaphora,  it  is  often  useful  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  constituting  a  parenthesis,  it  frequently  gives  body  to  the 
medial  portion  of  a  sentence;  and  invaluable  it  is  at  times  as  a 
means  of  rounding  off  some  conclusion  that  would  otherwise  appear 
weak  and  excessively  abrupt. 

Combining  with  this  regression  to  ideas  immediately  behind,  this 
retrogression  to  sentence  elements  at  a  greater  distance,  along  with 
this  weaving  upon,  and  shifting  in  and  out  of  the  underlying  warp 
and  woof  of  thought,  we  find  a  considerable  number  of  ancillary 
devices.  Here  we  might  mention  the  repetition  for  effect  of  a 
woid  not  stiictly  necessary,  and  along  with  this  the  omitting  to 
repeat  a  word  that  the  mind  can  readily  supply.  Here  also  we 
find  alliteration,  that  ancient  servitor  of  rhythmical  effects;  and 
synonymy,  the  utilizing  of  manifold  equivalences  made  possible 
b}^  a  rich  language,  this  latter  a  modern  contributor  to  these  same 
effects,  whose  services  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  Such 
composition  as  that  in  which  all  these  elements  combine,  is  a  relief 
to  the  mind  and  a  joy  to  the  heart.  It  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
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meelianical.  Its  patterns,  capable  as  they  are  of  infinite  subtle 
variation,  need  never  sink  into  oblivious  formulas.  In  the  work 
of  the  great  writers  a  tantalizingly  unpredicable  quality  fills  us 
with  continuous  delight.  To  the  enjoyment  arising  from  our 
awareness  of  artistic  correspondency,  is  added  a  pleasure  due  to 
recognition,  to  suspense,  to  a  constant  happy  anticipation  of  ef¬ 
fects  to  come.  We  enjoy  the  writer’s  holding  his  thought  in  abey¬ 
ance,  his  approaching  the  idea  in  its  completeness  by  slow  degrees, 

- — and  this,  because  of  our  confidence  that  the  awaited  end,  when 
it  does  come,  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  satisfy  ear  and  mind 
alike;  that  whether  or  not  it  accord  with  our  own  conjecture,  it 
will  unquestionably  be  so  gratifying  both  in  sense  and  form  as  to 
call  forth  our  glad  and  unreserved  approval. 

Considering  these  patterned  sentences  from  the  point  of  view 
solely  of  rhythm,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  distinguish  two  main 
types,  each  with  two  subdivisions.  First  (I)  we  have  sequences 
of  some  length  but  of  essentially  simple  construction;  and  in  the 
second  place  (II),  we  find  sentences  that  are  not  only  long  but 
marked  by  a  considerable  degree  of  involution,  by  a  complexity 
of  arrangement  growing  out  of  the  ‘  ‘  setting  back  ’  ’  of  elements  vari¬ 
ously  subordinated  to  earlier  members.  Both  of  these  types  may 
.show  line  units  that  in  general  may  be  regarded  as  either  (1)  short 
or  (2)  long.  The  writer  of  no  great  mental  caliber  will  in  his  more 
ambitious  moments  give  us  examples  of  the  first  class;  writers  of 
greater  intellectual  powers,  such  for  example  as  NeAvman  or  Ar¬ 
nold,  De  Quincey  or  George  Eliot,  will  rather  habitually  find  their 
mode  of  expression  in  the  second. 

The  final  test  of  skill  comes  in  the  proper  weighting  of  the 
phrases  that  constitute  the  several  “commas,”  or  “prose  lines,” 
into  which  the  composition  may  be  resolved.  Wonderful  in  its 
intense  clarity  and  pith  is  many  a  short  sentence;  marvelous  in 
their  unfaltering  progress,  on  and  on,  and  back  and  forth  through 
a  most  highly  organized  complexity,  are  many  of  those  passages 
of  greater  length.  In  both  we  see  the  sure  indications  of  style 
achieved;  in  both  we  have  forms  with  which  the  loosely  con¬ 
structed  colloquial  sentence  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Bigeloiv  Papers,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
in  a  sentence  that  is  far  above  illustrating  the  style  which  it  recom¬ 
mends,  tells  us  that  he  has  in  this  work  deliberately  chosen  “the 
Yankee  dialect”  because  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  “that  the 
great  vice  of  American  writing  and  speaking  was  a  studied  want 
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of  simplicity,  that  we  were  in  danger  of  coming  to  look  on  onr 
mother-tongue  as  a  dead  language,  to  be  sought  in  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  rather  than  in  the  heart,  and  that  our  only  chance 
of  escape  was  by  seeking  it  at  its  living  sources  among  those  who 
were  divinely  illiterate.”  This  is  the  Wordsworthian  fallacy  ap¬ 
plied  to  prose.  Lowell  himself  in  another  place  speaks  of  this  same 
Yankee  stock  as  being  recruited  from  “the  poorest  and  most  ig¬ 
norant  and  most  tumultuous  classes  of  Europe.”  Is  it  likely  that 
the  natural  talk  of  such  a  people  would  furnish  the  ideal  medium 
of  undying  literary  expression?  What  this  people  most  needed 
was  schooling,  was  discipline.  Yet  in  that  day  of  young  democracy, 
Lowell  s  attitude  of  mind  was  all  too  common.  His  implied  dis¬ 
regard  of  technique,  furthered  by  the  precept  and  practice  of  Emer¬ 
son,  and  Whitman,  and  Artemas  Ward,  and  fixed  upon  the  usage 
of  the  land  by  a  succession  of  semi-ignorant  preachers  and  lec¬ 
turers,  politicians  and  journalists,  has  in  our  own  day  worked  out 
its  inevitable  result  in  a  prose  that  is  no  less  ephemeral  and  demo¬ 
cratic  than  the  passing  moment  itself.  In  a  far  more  inspired  mo¬ 
ment  Lowell  wrote,  “Woe  to  that  man  or  that  nation  to  whom 
mediocrity  has  become  an  ideal.”  We,  living  half  a  century  later, 
have  seen  the  results  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  trivial  and  undis¬ 
tinguished.  “The  noblest  stuff,”  as  Saintsbury  has  told  us,  “is 
worthy  of  the  noblest  fashion.”  Milton,  when  he  gathered  his 
singing  robes  about  him  ceased  for  the  time  to  be  Milton  the  com¬ 
moner;  Webster,  in  his  immortal  utterances,  though  he  laid  aside 
the  highfaulting  of  his  youth,  ceased  by  no  means  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  formal  devices  of  the  old-time  rhetorical  eloquence. 
Lincoln’s  “Gettysburg  Address,”  to  take  a  concrete  example, 
proves  on  analysis  to  be  far  less  simple  and  unstudied  than  at  first 
flush  it  may  appear.  In  diction  and  ordoiinance  alike  it  is  marked 
as  something  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  expression  of  any  un¬ 
lettered  rail-splitter,  speaking  as  such.  All  of  these  men,  though 
humbly  born,  were  tireless  students  of  the  craftsmanship  of  speech, 
and  in  their  best  work  they  have  given  us  not  examples  of  illiteracy 
but  of  illumination.  They  have  swayed  their  hearers  not  by  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  simple  and  untaught  usages  of  the  classes  from  which 
they  sprang,  but  by  a  divine  redundance  in  their  thought,  and  by 
a  mastery  of  highly  elaborated  expression  scarcely  less  divine 
Genius  was  rightly  associated  by  Carlyle  with  the  taking  of  in¬ 
finite  pains.  Literary  genius  will  never  be  the  worse  for  a  lonc^ 
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and  patient  study  of  the  age-old  mysteries  of  the  writer’s  art.  As 
worthy  of  heed  today  as  when  Pope  spoke  it,  is  the  line; 

“True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance.” 
Uninspiied  was  the  moment  in  which  lYordsworth,  essaying  to  be 
a  Clitic,  propounded  the  theory  that  the  proper  language  of  poetry 
IS  to  be  sought  in  the  speech  of  the  untaught.  Though  the  rose 
may  spring  from  the  ground,  it  is  a  long  process  from  the  sod  to 
the  blossom.  Longinus  and  Dante  with  their  insistence  upon  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  to  the  orders  of  literary  merit  were  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  right.  Save  for  the  one  in  many  millions,  to  simply 
Look  into  one  s  heart  and  write,”  is  to  fail  of  high  achievement 
and  a  wide  audience. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  illustrate  certain  of  the  principles, 
“discovered,  not  devised,”  whereby  rhythmical  effects  have  been 
secured.  Examples  of  the  syllabic  element  in  rhythm  have  already 
been  presented;  the  selections  that  follow  are  introduced  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  part  played  by  sentence  arrangement  in  the 
furthering  of  these  effects.  It  might  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
examples  that  follow  are  generally  beyond  the  average  in  length. 
Sometimes  we  find  parallelisms  short  and  pithy  in  the  extreme; 
for  instance,  “Everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business’’;  from 
this  they  proceed  to  some  such  maximum  limit  as  opens  the  chap¬ 
ter  ‘Hilda’s  Tower’  in  Hawthorne’s  The  Marble  Faun. 

And  yet, 

steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies, 
spreading 

her  garments 
to  the  moonlight, 
and  whispering 
from  her  towers 

the  last  enchantments  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  will  deny  that  Oxford 
by  her  ineffable  charm, 
keeps  ever  calling  us 
nearer 
to 

the  true  goal  of  all  of  us, 
to 

the  ideal, 
to 

perfection, — 
to 

beauty,  in  a  word, 
which  is 
truth 

seen  from  another  side — 
nearer,  perhaps, 

than  all  the  science  of  Tubingen. 


— Arnold. 
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Eight, 

the  sacrifice  of 
self 
to 

good; 

wrong, 

the  sacrifice  of 
good 
to 

self, — 
not 

graduated  objects 
of  desire, 

to  which  we  are  determined  by  the  degree  of  our  knowledge, 

but 

wide  asunder 
as 

pole 

and  pole, 
as 

light 

and  darkness: 

one 

the  object  of  infinite 
love; 
the  other 

the  object  of  infinite 
detestation 
and  scorn. 

— Froude. 


Men 

are 

like  flowers  of  the  field, 
living 
to-day, 
perishing 
to-morrow; 

nations, 
institutions, 
political 
and  religious, 
pass 

like  shadows  across  the  mountains; 
shadows 
we 
are, 

and  shadows 
we 

pursue; 
and  yet 

behind 
them  all, 

manifesting  himself  through 
them  all, 
vocal 
in  all 
history, 

revealing  himself 
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in  all 

phenomena, 

is  God. 

— Lyman  Abbott. 

There  is,  in  all  these  straying  songs, 
the  freshness 
of  clear  wind, 
and  purity 

of  blowing  rain; 
here 

a  perfume 
as  of 
dew 

of  grass 
against  the  sun, 

there 

a  keener  smell 
of 

sprinkled  shingle 
and  brine-bleached  sand; 

some 
growth 
or  breath 

everywhere  of 
blade 
or  herb 

leaping  into  life  under  the 
green 
wet 

light  of  spring; 

some 

colour 

of  shapely  cloud 
or  mound 

of  moulded  wave. 

— Swinburne. 

The  verse 
pauses 

and  musters, 
and  falls  away 
as  a  wave  does, 
with  the  same 
patience 

of  gathering  form 
and  rounded  glory 
of  springing  curve, 
and 
sharp, 
sweet 

flash  of  dishevelled 
and  flickering 
foam, 

as  it  curls  over, 

showing  the  sun  through  its 
soft 
heaving 
side 
in 
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veins  of  gold 
that 

inscribe, 

and  jewels  of  green 
that 
inlay, 

the  quivering 
and  sundering 
skirt 
or  veil 

of  thinner  water, 
throwing  upon  the  tremulous  space 
of  narrowing  sea  in  front, 
like  the  reflection  of 

lifted 

and  vibrating 
hair, 

the  windy  shadow 

of  its  shaken  spray. 


Death  is  there  associated, 
not, 
as  in 

Westminster  Abbey 
and  Saint  Paul’s, 
with 
genius 
and  virtue, 
with 

public  veneration 
and  with 

imperishable  renown; 

not, 

as  in  our  humblest 
churches 

and  churchyards, 

■with 

everything  that  is  most  endearing 
in 

social 

and  domestic 
charities ; 
but 

with 

whatever  is  darkest 
in 


human 
nature 
and  in 
human 
destiny, 

the  savage  triumph 

of  implacable  enemies, 

with 

the  inconstancy, 
the  ingratitude, 
the  cowardice 
of  friends. 


— Swinburne. 
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with 

all  the  miseries 
of  fallen  greatness 
and  of  blighted  fame. 

High  up  against  the  horizon 

were  the  huge  conical  masses  of  hill, 

like  giant  mounds  intended  to  fortify  this 
corn 

and  grass 
against  the 
keen 

and  hungry 

winds  of  the  north; 
not 

distant  enough  to  be 
clothed 

in  purple  mystery, 
but  with 

sombre  greenish  sides  visibly 
speckled 

with  sheep,  whose  motion  was 
revealed 

by  memory, 
not  detected 
by  sight; 

wooed 

from  day 
to  day 

by  the  changing 
hours, 
but  responding 
with  no  change 

in  themselves — 
left  forever 
grim 

and  sullen 
after 

the  flush 
of  morning, 
the  winged  gleams 

of  the  April  noonday, 
the  parting  crimson  glory 

of  the  ripening  summer  sun. 


— Macaulay, 
region  of 


— Eliot. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  QUADRAT  THEORY 

We  define  rhythm  loosely  with  Dr.  Guest  as  the  pleasantly  mod¬ 
ulated  movement  perceptible  in  the  onward  flowing  stream  of 
spoken  language;  but  to  define  it  at  all  specifically  is  a  far  less 
easy  matter.  Its  very  naturalness  and  pervasiveness,  like  that  of 
fresh  air  or  clear  water,  increases  the  difficulty.  What  is  it?  it 
is  everything ;  where  is  it  ?  it  is  everywhere.  Who  can  describe  the 
invisible ;  or  east  the  bounds  of  definition  about  the  breath  of  life  ? 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  too  familiar  with  rhythm  to  recognize  it; 
we  know  it  only  in  its  absence.  In  all  artistic  expression  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  perfection  causes  the  medium  to  become  inUsible.  Thus 
a  stylistic  mannerism  is  more  easy  to  describe  than  is  stylistic  sim¬ 
plicity.  Meter,  an  adulterant  of  language,  is  notoriously  easy  to 
talk  about.  The  very  first  step  to  an  understanding  of  rhythm, 
however,  is  the  coming  to  a  realization  that  it  is  in  no  wise  metrical. 
But  if  not  meter,  then  what  can  it  be  ?  Is  it  something  in  language, 
or  something  in  which  language  may  be  said  to  be?  If  with  the 
phraser  we  accept  it  as  the  molder  and  modeler  of  speech,  we  must 
tend  toward  the  latter  conception;  finding  in  rhythm  that  which 
somehow  or  other  indicates  the  stages,  greater  and  lesser,  in  the 
onward  progress  of  our  expression. 

Rhythm  is  defined  by  Dr.  Edwin  Guest  as  “the  law  of  succes¬ 
sion.”  “It  is,”  he  says,  “the  regxdating  principle  of  every  whole 
that  is  made  up  of  proportional  parts,  and  is  as  necessary  to  the 
regulation  of  motion,  or  to  the  arrangement  of  matter,  as  to  the 
orderly  succession  of  sounds.”  (English  Rhythms,  page  1). 

But  what  is  the  law,  we  ask,  underlying  these  cadences?  What 
is  their  objective  determinant?  In  part,  the  answering  of  these 
questions  presents  little  difficulty.  Every  student  of  language 
knows  that  effects  of  rhythm  are  apt  to  accompany  states  of  height¬ 
ened  emotion, — states  wherein  the  mind,  flooded  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  demanding  immediate  expression,  manages  in  spite  of  their 
number  and  insistence,  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  even  to  an 
unwonted  degree,  to  master  them,  and  to  marshal  them  into  an 

orderly  procession.  Pressure  curbed  by  restraint,  ardor  held  in 
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check,  eagerness  suppressed  and  regularity  enforced,  these  all  lead 
inevitably  to  the  careful  handling,  and  nice  placement  of  the  de¬ 
tails  so  abundantly  offered.  They  result  in  careful  balancings  of 
sentence  elements,  in  parallel  arrangements  of  many  kinds,  in  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sound  quality  of  words,  and  last  but  in  importance 
far  from  least,  in  the  sustaining  or  buoying  up  of  the  utterance 
beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  discourse.  Now  where  these  con¬ 
ditions  obtain,  and  evidently  because  of  them,  there  appears  also 
the  phenomenon  of  rhythm. 

Regulation,  clearly,  there  must  be,  for  rhythm  is  wont  to  be  found 
where  the  thought  stands  out  clear-limned  and  perfect.  It  is  the 
concomitant  not  of  the  poetaster’s  wishy-washy  dreamstuff,  but 
of  the  deepest  thought  and  the  firmest  conceptual  groundwork. 

The  Ancients,  whether  of  Stagira  or  Halicarnassus  or  where 
jmu  will,  were  not  less  devoled  to  logic  than  are  the  compilers  of 
our  modern  text-books  on  composition.  Yet  these  men  in  pointing 
out  the  path  to  clear  and  forcible  expression,  indicate  unanimously 
the  way  of  rhythmic  law.  Upon  such  immediately  logical  consid¬ 
erations  as  coherence  and  unity  they  touch  but  briefly,  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  implications  of  numbered  language.  Adjust 
the  rhythm,  they  insist,  and  perforce  you  shape  the  thought.  Per¬ 
fect  the  rhythm,  and  the  sense  will  take  care  of  itself.  Body  and 
soul,  in  any  harmonious  being,  and  sound  and  sense,  are  one.  Well 
they  knew  that  saw  of  might,  that  first  in  beauty  must  be  first — 
in  all  things. 

Now  an  outstanding  feature  of  any  logically  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  is  its  obviously  structural,  or  vertebral,  character.  Logic  is 
law;  and  no  one  who  has  observed  natural  law  but  has  marked  its 
tendency  to  work  itself  out  into  organic  shape, — the  tendency, 
moreover,  in  doing  so,  to  play  endless  changes  on  some 
inherently  simple  unit  form.  Considering  the  universal  association 
of  rhythm  with  orderly  language,  it  is  not  so  improbable  that  in 
this  elusive  quality  itself  we  have  the  sensuous  manifestation  of 
that  language  law.  If  rhythm  be  the  law  of  language,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  it  will  be  that  of  marking  down  and  rendering  pat¬ 
ent  to  the  senses  the  principles  according  to  which  it  operates. 

This  we  shall  attempt  to  do.  Our  discussion  will  in  the  main 
fall  under  two  heads:  (1)  a  consideration  of  the  general  impli¬ 
cations  of  duality,  first  in  poetic  language,  and  then  in  logic  and 
the  general  nature  of  things;  and  (2)  an  investigation  of  the 
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mechanism  of  breathing ;  first,  in  its  analogy  to  the  behavior  of 
silent  speech,  and  then  in  its  transferred  influence  to  speech  in 
oral  form. 

We  are  far  from  having  worked  out  as  yet  the  extent  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  in  language  of  the  principle  of  duality.  Should  we,  I 
wonder,  smile  so  complacently  at  the  poor  fellow  who  knew  not  that 
all  his  life  he  had  been  speaking  prose,  if  we  but  saw  the  gods’ 
smiles  at  our  own  ignorance  of  the  prose  we  know  we  speak  ? 

No  selection  of  sentences  chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  in¬ 
terest  can  fail  to  show  a  preponderance  among  them  of  the  pat¬ 
terned  type ;  that  is  of  sentences  in  whose  composition  no  little  arti¬ 
fice  is  manifested  in  the  disposition  of  members,  large  and  small, 
phiasal  and  clausal.  These  sentences  will  be  found  to  abound  in 
parallelism;  and  again,  for  some  reason,  this  parallelism  will  be 
far  less  of  the  triplicate  than  of  the  duplicate  order.  Why  twos 
and  fours,  we  ask,  rather  than  threes  or  fives?  Observing,  once 
more,  that  the  very  passages  most  replete  with  these  pairings  and 
double  pairings  are  wont  to  be  the  ones  most  pronouncedly  rhyth¬ 
mical  in  character,  we  ask  again  whether  in  this  very  fact  of  dupli¬ 
cation  we  may  not  have  a  clue  to  the  solution  which  we  seek, — 
whether  in  it  we  may  not  at  least  find  a  working  hypothesis  that 
will  advance  us  on  our  quest. 

Turning  over  in  our  minds  the  implications  of  this  suggestion  we 
come  to  realize  how  much  of  the  sing-song  that  delighted  our 
youth,  and  that  in  our  mature  memories  has  remained  most  firmly 
fixed,  is  phrased  in  language  replete  with  pairings  and  quadrup- 
lings  of  elements : 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 

(Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan ’s  rill 

' - . - '  > - , - -  ’ 

jAnd  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
lln  lone  Glenartney’s  hazel  shade; 

f 

<  J  But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
iHad  kindled  on  Benvoirlich ’s  head, 

I  The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound’s  heavy  bay 
(Eesounded  up  the  rocky  way. 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

Foot  against  foot,  caesural  section  against  caesural  section,  line 
against  line,  couplet  against  couplet,  quatrain  against  quatrain,— 
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pairings  everywhere !  The  final  couplet,  sententially  in  threes,  by 
suggesting  a  rest — to  listen — in  place  of  a  fourth  member,  at  once 
adds  an  artistic  touch  to  the  versification,  and  by  its  supplemen¬ 
tary  character  affords  a  fit  conclusion  to  this  opening  passage. 

Scott  s  poetry  suggests  the  ballad;  and  the  ballad,  coming  down 
to  us  from  the  lilting  premetrical  days  of  song  and  dance,  every¬ 
where  affords  illustration  of  a  feeling  for  “fours,”  sometimes  with¬ 
out,  though  more  often  with,  the  concluding  or  separating 
‘ ‘ threes ’  ’ : 


High 

upon  Highlands, 
and  low 

upon  Tay, 

Bonnie 

George  Campbell 
rade  out 

on  a  day, 


*  * 


Saddled 

and  bridled 

and  gallant 
rade  he; 

Hame 

cam  his  guid  horse, 
but  never 
came  he. 


I  wad 
I  were 

where  Helen 
lies ; 

On  fair 


Night  O  that 

and  day  I  were 

on  me  where  Helen 

she  cries  lies 

Kirconnel  lea ! 

*  *  * 


And  they  twa 
met 

and  they  twa 
plat, 

and  fain  they  wad  be  near; 

And  a  ’ 

the  warld 

might  ken 

right  weel 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 

We  are  here  reminded  that  the  familiar  hymn  tunes  in  common, 
short,  and  long  meter  are  set  to  verses  closely  related  to  the  ballad 


measure : 


Just  as 
I  am 


And  that 

Thou  bid’st 


But  that 


without 

one  plea. 


O  Lamb 


me  come 

to  Thee, 


Thy  blood 

was  shed 

for  me. 


of  God, 

I  come, 

I  come. 


Who  can  doubt  that  to  these  multiple  pairings  and  double  pairings 
and  quadruple  pairings  much  of  the  sometimes  almost  irresistible 
sway  of  this  hymn  is  to  be  attributed?  The  Lord’s  Prayer  itself 


Note.  The  whole  question  of  the  four-beat  verse  of  Christahel  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  bearing  on  the  present  discussion. 
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is  replete  with  pairings  and  double  pairings,  with  intervening 
Threes  to  add  their  dignity  to  the  music  of  the  Fours. 

Our 

Father 

which  art 

in  heaven. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom 
come. 

Thy  will 

be  done 

in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us 

this  day 

our  daily 
bread, 

and  forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

as  we 

forgive  them 

that  trespass 
against  us. 

And  lead  us 
not 

into 

temptation 

but  deliver  us  from  evil; 

For  thine 

is  the  kingdom, 

and  the  power, 

and  the  glory,  forever. 

Amen. 

But  here  some  one  interposes,  “This  is  not  logic:  All  this  is 
music, — word  music.”  But  are  the  two,  after  all,  we  wonder,  so 
far  apart?  Subtract  from  a  syllogism  all  its  possible  enthemes, 
and  we  have  left  a  lot  of  terms  that  bear  concrete  witness  to  the 
fact  that  we  neither  think  nor  speak  continuously  but  in  fragments. 
Line  here 

upon  line,  a  little, 

precept  and  there 

upon  precept, —  a  little. 

*  *  * 

In  human  works 

tho’  labour’d  on  with  pain, 

A  thousand  movements 

scarce  one  purpose  gain. 

Now  the  thousand  motions  of  the  craftsman,  and  the  thousand 
measures  of  the  composer,  must  both  in  their  wholes  and  in  their 
parts,  be  disposed  according  to  some  rational  scheme.  “Music  is 
logic,  or  it  isn’t  music,”  observed  a  friend  of  mine,  a  musician. 
But  lest,  after  all,  even  a  suspicion  fall  upon  us  of  begging  the 
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question,  let  us  turn  forthwith  from  poetry  to  logic,  and  to  logic  as 
formal  as  you  will.  After  all,  the  transition  is  not  so  abrupt. 

All  men  are  mortal; 

John’s  a  man; 

and  therefore 

John  is  mortal; 

But  Jean’s 

a  better  man  than  he! 
so  woman ’s 

more  than  mortal. 

An  analysis  of  anything  that  has  been  well  expressed  shows  its 
entire  fabric — at  least  as  far  as  thought  is  concerned,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  of  nestings  within  one  another 
of  coordinate  and  subordinate  elements.  Commenting  on  this 
fact,  Aristotle  insists  that  of  all  such  divisions  of  material,  the  one 
most  comprehensible,  most  rememberable,  and  in  general  most 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  is  that  simplest  of  all  in  which  the  whole 
is  once  dhdded,  and  each  of  the  resultant  parts  divided  once  again. 

1. 

a. 

b. 


b. 

Thus  over  in  this  other  field  of  logic  we  find  authority  for  duality 
in  arrangement. 

And,  in  truth,  passing  in  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  per¬ 
ceive  about  us  a  dualism  more  than  Zoroastrian. 

Hundreds  of  bipartite  forms  attract  our  attention  to  every  one 
that  is  tripartite.  Moreover,  such  three-fold  divisions  as  we  do 
find,  ordinarily  show  two  of  the  parts  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  than  they  are  to  the  third.  The  world,  in  short,  is  full  of 
correlation  and  antithesis ;  sea  and  land,  summer  and  winter,  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative,  male  and  female.  Such  terms  as  life  and  death, 
truth  and  falsehood,  admit  of  no  middle  state.  Right  is  right, 
wrong  is  wrong;  he  who  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.  “Two’s  a 
couple;  three’s  a  crowd.”  We  hate  half  measures;  despise  com¬ 
promises  ;  look  askance  at  all  tertiuni  quids;  and  shun  instinctively 
all  hybrid,  hermaphroditic  existences.  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  with 
its  wearisome  lists  of  synonymy  and  antithesis,  but  reflects  a  law 
of  language,  based  upon  thought,— before  that,  based  upon  the 
nature  of  man’s  universe.  The  sentence  when  it  is  complete  has 
two  parts,  and  to  each  part  belongs  a  modifier  after  its  kind.  In 
view  of  all  that  we  have  said,  the  extension  of  this  principle  of 
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duality  into  other  aspects  of  language  is  a  matter  that  should  cause 
no  great  surprise. 

Shifting  over  now  from  the  psychological  and  philosophical  as¬ 
pects  of  our  theme,  we  approach  it  from  another  direction,  that  of 
physiology.  Looking  for  the  most  simple  and  uninterrupted 
speech  movement;  we  find  it  in  that  unspoken  discourse  that  in 
the  period  intermediate  between  sleep  and  waking  the  mind  car¬ 
ries  on  with  itself.  This,  if  anything,  should  exhibit  the  elements 
of  the  speech  process;  this,  if  anything,  should  throw  light  upon 
what  we  may  call  the  mechanics  of  expression.  Coming  upon  the 
mind  when  it  is  not  racing  or  chasing  on  adventure,  or  pondering 
some  knotty  problem,  let  us  quietly  observe  what  is  going  on  there. 
More  specifically,  let  us  take  it  in  its  mood  of  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
when  it  is  composedly  idling  along  favorite  ways  diverting  itself 
with  the  recitation  of  passages  of  prose  or  verse. 

Now  all  such  verbal  self-communication  is  carried  on  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  swelling  and  contracting  movements  of  the  breath, 
in  measured  wave-like  alternations  of  long-drawn  rise  and  more 
rapid  downward  glide.  Attending  more  carefully  upon  the 
thought  process  involved  in  .such  recitation,  we  become  aware  of 
a  rather  well-defined  area  of  consciousness,  located  somewhere 
before  the  closed  eyes,  from  the  lower  edge  of  which  ideas  in  verbal 
symbolry,  rise  on  each  intake  of  the  breath.  They  rise — or  more 
exactly  expressed,  occur,  out-hud,  break  forth — in  points  as  of  il¬ 
lumination  along  the  ascending  breath  slope, — emerging  out  of 
the  dark  reservoir  of  accumulated  experience  below,  and  moving 
up  seemingly  toward  the  right ;  ascending  as  against  resistance, 
as  if  propelling  a  weight  up  a  gradual  incline;  going  up,  once 
more,  not  too  smoothly,  although  not  quite  by  any  gradations  that 
could  properly  be  designated  as  steps.  At  length  they  reach  the 
crest,  where,  with  the  fulfilling  of  the  breath,  comes  the  release  of 
effort,  the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
air  in  a  sudden  ru.sh  not  unlike  a  reversed  gasp.  In  thought,  this 
latter  movement  is  attended  by  a  swift  descent  of  ideas  on  the 
right,  not  now  with  the  same  degree  of  unitary  isolation  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  ascent,  but  in  a  shorter,  and  more  markedly  integral 
series.  Thus  the  breath  cycle  is  not  a  smooth  and  round  one,— 
not  a  proper  circling,  but  rather  an  elliptical,  eccentric  movement, 
that  advances  with  an  alternate  lag  and  a  fling. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  analysis.  The  silent  spaces 
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intervening  between  these  two  movements  are  not  without  their 
own  peculiar  significance.  At  the  crest — the  point  of  turn,  be¬ 
tween  the  labored  ascent  of  inhalation, — a  movement  comparatively 
unstressed,  although  it  may  contain  a  number  of  syllables  bearing 
grammatical  accent,  and  the  rapid  uniformly  stressed  downward 
glide  of  exhalation,  there  occurs  either  a  point  of  hesitation,  or  an 
instant  of  uncertainty,  dependent  upon  whether  the  last  word  on 
the  up-slope  chanced  to  bear  or  not  to  bear  an  accent : 

The  Eainbow  comes  (  !  )  and  goes, 

and  love-  (?)  (C  Eose. 

What  happens,  as  regards  cognition  at  this  “dead  center”  is  not 
readily  determinable.  Apparently  there  is  located  here  a  blind 
spot,  and  instant  of  blankness  intervening  between  the  two  se¬ 
quences  of  thought,— a  sort  of  no-thought’s  land  belonging  neither 
to  the  upbreath  nor  to  the  down.  It  constitutes  literally  a  gap, 
for  the  thought  does  not  flow  in  a  continuous  curve — up  to,  over, 
and  along,  but  rather  ceases  for  a  moment  to  carry  on.  One  can 
measure  the  ascent  by  the  tickings  of  a  watch;  to  similarly  guage 
the  time  of  this  moment  of  break,  though  it  be  clearly  appreciable, 
is  most  difficult,  owing  to  a  slight  jump  at  the  moment  of  reverse, 
which  causes  the  mind  to  lose  count.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  es¬ 
timate  by  watchticks  the  time  of  the  downward  breath.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  does  not  recover  its  full  pow¬ 
ers  of  definition  until  the  descent  has  been  actually  begun. 

A  mystery  still  greater  than  that  of  the  summit  pause  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  longer  period  of  vacancy  between  the  end  of  the 
exhalation  and  the  beginning  of  another  breath.  Perhaps  it  vull 
better  set  forth  this  situation  if  for  a  moment  we  imagine  thought 
production  as  the  work  of  a  chain  pump,  equipped,  let  us  sajq  with 
two  pairs  of  cups.  Now  during  the  operation  of  such  a  machine, 
we  could  and  instinctively  would,  watch  the  regular  ascent  of  the 
full  containers  from  out  the  dark  reservoir  to  the  top  of  their  course  ; 
we  would  catch  our  breath  as  they  poised  and  tipped,— momentarily 
follow  the  bright  dashing  contents,  hurrying,  in  this  case,  to  carry 
onward  the  stream  of  thought;  then  quickly  we  would  look  back 
to  see  them  ascend  again.  All  this  we  can  do.  But  a  thing  we 
cannot  do  is  follow  the  cups  beneath  the  surface  for  a  new  supply, 
or  tell  just  how  it  is,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  stream,  they 
are  able  to  make  proper  selection  out  of  all  the  dark  volume  of  ma¬ 
terial  contained  there. 

Now  of  the  two  movements,  the  more  important, — that  for  which 
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SilQnt 


^  ^  '  V - -  ^ 

Co/on 


period 

the  other  exists,  is  the  downward  one.  In  the  process  of  silent  cog¬ 
nition,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  diversity  of  the  thoughts 
that  ride  upon  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  breaths.  Let  it  al¬ 
ways  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  here  have  reference  to  silent  thought 
of  a  verbal  character  and  not  to  those  instantaneous  flashings  of 
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the  mind  through  time  or  space,  or  to  that  other  dreamy  state 
wherein  a  filmy  phantasmagoria  of  floating  forms  hovers  before 
the  inner  eye  quite  undisturbed  and  unaffected  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  respiration. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  it  is  on  the  incoming  breath 
that  we  have  apparently  the  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  material.  To  this  upward  movement  belongs  the 
discriminating  shaping  and  adjustment  of  the  thought  anticipatory 
of  the  weightier  matter  to  follow.  In  this  earlier  passage  we  find 
the  embroidery  and  artistic  embellishment  of  the  imagination,  what¬ 
ever  is  new,  directive,  attention-calling  in  the  treatment.  This  is 
the  .side  of  individuality  of  amplification,  as  the  other,  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  is  the  side  of  sensuous  light  as  the  other  of  .spiritual 
enlightenment.  Here  w'e  have  the  stimulus,  there,  the  I'esiduum  of 
emotion.  In  the  former  we  have  the  curious  tentative  finger  play 
of  interrogation  over  and  about  the  subject  seeking  out  its  nature 
and  inquiring  as  to  its  truth;  in  the  latter,  we  find  the  definitive 
grasp  of  the  thumb,  seizing  whatever  the  mind  considers  of  value, 
and  holding  it  in  firm  control.  The  former  suggests  the  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  the  outer  world ;  the  latter,  the  inner  harmony  and  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  controlling  mind.  It  is  almost  as  if  we  Ireathed  in 
the  ideas,  watched  them  appraisingly — winnowingly — the  while, 
and  on  the  outbreath  laid  away  whatever  golden  treasure  had  come 
to  us  in  the  process.  Thus  in  thought  we  pass  from  antecedent  to 
consequent ;  from  the  less  consequential  to  the  more ;  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discourse  to  that  by  reason  of  which  it  comes  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  grammatical  subject,— 
that  which  we  talk  about,  is  not  so  often  the  reason  for  our  speak- 
'ing,  as  is  the  thing  which  we  know  about  it — the  thing  we  have  to 
predicate  regarding  it.  Seldom  in  the  subject  are  we  to  look  for 
the  pith  and  pregnancy  of  speech;  and  often  and  again,  the  de¬ 
tail  of  greatest  sentential  moment  is  found  in  a  final  phrase  gram¬ 
matically  subordinate.  This  backward  tendency  of  what  we  may 
call  the  sentential  center  of  gi’avity  is  especially  to  be  observed  in 
any  well-constructed  topic  sentence.  We  see  it  also  in  such  fine 
sentences  as  the  following : 

“We  Grants,”  says  Princess  Cantacuzene, 

“are  no  orators; 

but  we  have  the  reputation  periiaps, 
of  speaking  the  truth.” 
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The  whole  gist  of  this  sentence  we  find  in  the  second  and  fourth 
lines : 


No  orators,  we,  but  truth  speakers. 

So  it  is  in  innumerable  sentences :  the  first  half  is  but  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  second;  and  often  we  can  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
first  and  third  quarters  are  but  introductory  to  the  second  and 
fouith.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true  it  follows  that  in  the  em¬ 
phatic  conclusions  of  successive  sentences  we  are  as  a  general  thing 
to  look  for  their  logical  coordinates.  In  the  most  effective  think¬ 
ing  there  is  apparently  a  forecasting  of  one,  a  pair,  or  a  number 
of  objectives,  marking  them  down  as  termini  ad  quem,  and  then 
successively  talking  up  to  them; — the  objectives  being,  if  we  may 
anticipate,  on  the  outgoing  breath,  or  more  particularly  on  every 
alternate  outgoing  breath,  and  the  talkings-up-to-tliem  on  the  first, 
and  the  intervening  incoming  ones.  The  '‘thread  of  discourse,’’ 
in  other  words,  passes  most  appropriately,  not  through  the  points  of 
the  thought  needles,  but  through  their  eyes.  The  slowness  with 
which  the  amplifying  thoughts  move  on  the  upbreath,  the  better 
enables  us  to  pass  them  in  review;  to  examine  in  like  manner  the 
ideas  on  the  exhalation  we  care  less  for  the  reason  that  these  have 
been  not  only  glimpsed  beforehand  but  to  an  extent  actually  pre¬ 
elected.  In  passing,  we  might  here  note  the  marked  difference  in 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  follow  the  order  of  thought  objectives 
in  matter  under  composition  where  we  look  forward  along  the 
course  and  see  the  points  standing  out  alone,  and  in  finished  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  points  are  modified  and  lost  amid  all  the  fascina¬ 
tion  and  distraction  of  their  accessories. 


We  might  also  note,  in  this  connection,  the  bearing  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  here  set  forth  on  inflection.  The  upbreath  appropriately  asks 
a  question;  the  down  one  answers  it.  All  idle  exclamations  call 
for  an  upward  tone;  command  or  resolution,  for  a  downward.  All 
rational  systematic  expression  makes  use  of  the  downward  inflec¬ 
tion,  as  in  counting  or  saying  the  letters;  light  airs  indicative 
argely  of  mental  vacancy,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  the  upward. 

The  formula  we  have  been  attempting  to  explain  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  scheme  in  which  the  four  ascending  move¬ 
ments  are  to  be  imagined  as  capable  of  being  filled  out  by  all  sorts 
0  variations,  and  the  four  final  ones  as  being  comparatively  fixed 
as  by  the  very  nature  of  things : 
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my 

to  thought, 

you 

introduce 

I 

Here 

to  know 

you  about  it; 

I  want 
whatever 

you 

tell 

to  be 

I  hold  its  kindred  thought, 

what 

you 
tell  * 

my  opinion 

all  of  this  one  also. 

know 

you 
and  let 

The  following  passage  is  designed  to  illustrate  a  filling  out  of 
this  formula.  The  effect  of  terminal  emphasis  and  final  coordina¬ 
tion  should  especially  be  noted. 

‘  ‘  Our  next  concern 

is  prose  rhythm, 
that  crowning  glory 

of  our  spoken  literature. 

We  have  found  its  touch  of  magic 
in  the  lilt  of  poetry, 

we  can  recognize  it  in  the  golden  eloquence 

of  all  our  great  writers  of  prose. 

Take  away  his  cadence — 

and  where  is  the  splendor  of  Burke? 
without  his  Ijroidered  patternries  of  rhythm — 
how  threadbare  is  Buskin! 

What  other  magic  could  emblazon  with  such  pomp  of  language 
the  unwalled  boundaries  of  British  Sion? 

What  spell  but  this  could  call  back  forty  generations 
to  fill  the  vale  of  Granson?  ” 

Note,  now,  the  unrhythmical  effect  of  turning  the  lines  end  for 
end : 

‘  ‘  Prose  rhythm  is  our  next  concern. 

In  this  quality  spoken  literature  finds  its  crowning  glory. 

The  lilt  of  poetry  is  due  to  its  touch  of  magic. 

The  golden  eloquence  of  all  our  great  prose  writers  illustrates  it  again. 

The  splendor  of  Burke  is  gone  without  his  rhythm; 

and  Euskin  is  threadbare  without  its  broidered  patternries.” 

Old  Samuel  Butler  pokes  fun  at  the  idea  of  steering  verse  by 
the  rudder  of  the  rhyme:  I  would  suggest  that  this  end-rhyming 
of  th&ught  affords  us  the  best  of  all  ways  to  govern  the  course  of 
prose.  And  does  this  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  thought  rhyme  no 
less  truly  than  the  terminal  words  of 
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A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay 

But  nothing  local  as  one  might  say, 

do  one  of  sound?  To  stop  with  “local,”  at  the  end  of  the  third 
phrase  is  no  less  repugnant  to  sense  than  to  sound. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  more  evident  the  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  the  character  of  the  ideas  appropriate  to  the  “in”  and  the 
“out”  breath,  let  us  experiment  with  the  following  passages  of 
Scripture,  reciting  them  silently,  first  with  the  first  and  third  lines 
on  the  upbreath  and  the  second  and  fourth  on  the  out,  and  then  at¬ 
tempting  to  reverse  the  process.  This  second  performance  will  be 
found  to  result  in  the  complete  wreckage  of  what  had  approached 
perfection  in  its  adjustment  to  organic  processes. 

1.  Whither  thou  goest, 

2.  I  will  go ; 

3.  and  where  thou  lodgest, 

4.  I  will  lodge; 

1.  thy  people 

2.  shall  be  my  people, 

3.  and  thy  God 

4.  my  God. 

— Buth,  I.  16-17. 

*  * 

Set  me  as  a  seal 

upon  thine  heart, 
as  a  seal 

upon  thine  arm; 

for  love 

is  strong  as  death ; 
jealousy 

is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

— Song  of  Soloman,  VIII.  6. 

*  *  «• 


O  Ephraim, 

what  shall  I  do  unto  thee? 

O  Judah, 

what  shall  I  do  unto  thee? 
for  your  goodness 

is  as  a  morning  cloud, 

and  as  the  early  dew 
it  goeth  away. 

— Hosea,  VI.  4. 

¥r  it  * 


Therefore 

they  shall  be  as  the  morning  cloud, 
and  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away, 

as  the  chaff  that  is  driven  with  the  whirlwind 
out  of  the  floor, 

and  as  the  smoke 

out  of  the  chimney. 


— Hosea,  XIII.  3. 
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When  I  consider  the  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers, 

the  moon  and  the  stars, 

which  thou  hast  ordained: 

What  is  man 

that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 
and  the  son  of  man, 

that  thou  visiteth  him? 

— Psalms,  VIII,  3-4. 

*  *  * 


The  Lord 

is  my  shepherd; 

I  shall  not 
want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures: 

he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth 
my  soul: 

he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name’s  sake. 

Tea, 

though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

I  will  fear 
no  evil: 

for  thou 

art  with  me; 

thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table 
before  me 

in  the  presence 

of  mine  enemies: 

thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil ; 

my  cup 

runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness 
and  mercy 

shall  follow  me 

all  the  days  of  my  life : 

and  I  shall  dwell 
in  the  house 

of  the  Lord 
forever. 

— Psalms,  XXIII. 

Further  examples  of  the  foregoing  points  are  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages: 

Toward  such  work 

and  in  such  manner, 
marches  he, 

this  singular  Eiquetti  Miraheau. 

In  fiery  rough  figure, 

with  blaclc  Samson  locks 

under  the  slouch  hat, 

he  steps  along  there. 
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A  fiery  fulignous  mass, 

which  could  not  lie  cliecdced  and  smothered, 
but  would  fill  all  France 

WITH  SMOKE. 

And  row  it  luis  got  in; 

it  will  burn  its  whole  substance, 

its  whole  smoke-atmosphere  too, 

and  fill  all  France  with  flame. 

— Carlyle. 

*  *  * 


Now, 

since  these  dead  hones 

have  already  outlasted 

the  living  ones  of  Methuselah, 

and, 

in  a  yard  underground, 
and  thin  walls 
of  clay, 

outworn 

all  the  strong 

and  spacious  buildings 
above  it, 

and  quietly 
rested 

under  the  drums  and  tramplings 
of  three  conquests ; 

what  prince  can  promise  such  diuturnity 
unto  his  relics, 

or  might  not  gladly 
say, 

,  ‘  ‘  Sic  ego 

componi 

versus  in  ossa 
velim.” 

Time, 

which  antiquates  antiquities, 

and  hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things, 
hath  yet  spared  the  minor  monuments. 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Progress  through  endless  modifications  of  this  fourfold  arrange¬ 
ment  soothes  us  almost  with  the  effect  of  stroking.  The  mind  is 
never  out  of  adjustment  to  the  main  formula,  and  is  unendingly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  variation  of  the  patternry. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  unspoken 
discourse  one  carries  on  with  himself.  We  come  now  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  transference  of  this  silent,  into  oral  language. 

One  difference,  but  that  an  all-important  one,  between  silent  and 
spoken  utterance  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  in  the  former  process 
we  carry  our  conceptions  on  both  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing 
breaths,  in  the  latter,  all  articulate  sounds  must  move  on  the  ex¬ 
halation  only.  This  fact,  very  evidently  necessitates  some  sort  of 
combination ;  and  at  once  the  question  arises  as  to  just  what  phrases 
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and  how  many  of  them  will  go  to  make  this  new  unit, — if  indeed 
any  regular  unit  at  all  is  to  he  found.  Now  in  normal  respiration 
we  have  an  organic  timing,  a  high  degree  of  periodicity.  Judging 
from  the  often-observed  tendency  of  the  mind  when  confronted 
with  any  such  periodical  succession  to  assemble  repeatedly  into 
like  groups  a  certain  number  of  such  units,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  here  also  something  of  a  similar  sort  will  be  found. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  may  say  that  this  is,  indeed,  what 
appears  actually  to  happen ;  and  apparently  the  new  unit  of  ex¬ 
pression  consists — through  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  dual¬ 
ity  which  we  have  already  at  some  length  considered, — in  a  single 
repetition  of  what  in  the  breath  cycle  would  be  one  in-breath  and 
one  out.  That  is,  we  have  united  to  the  making  of  one  whole,  four 
separate  movements,  or  two  pairs ; — or,  to  make  a  larger  whole,  a 
pairing  once  again  of  two  of  these  new  fourfold  units.  The  “four” 
we  may  term  a  quadrat;  the  “eight,”  an  octal;  and  the  units  we 
may  conveniently  designate  as  1,  2,  3,  and  4, — adding,  if  we  have 
need,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

And  so . we  breathe, 

and  breathe . again; 

once  more . we  breathe, 

and  once . again. 

Up  and  down,  and  up  and  down;  back  and  forth,  and  back  and 
forth.  After  the  second  count,  the  light  of  attention  which,  up  to 
this  the  heavier  point  of  emphasis  had  em-braced  the  section,  fades 
out, — the  entire  creative  impulse  involved  in  its  construction 
slackens,  and  we  turn  instinctively  to  some  other,  new  thing.  Thus 
logic  and  logical  emphasis  waxes  and  wanes  with  the  process  of  the 
breath. 

An  examination  of  this  fourfold  movement  in  either  pi’ose  or 
poetry  of  the  first  order  will  reveal  vestigially  present  in  it  phe¬ 
nomena  that  show  remarkable  correspondence  with  elements  of  si¬ 
lent  speech.  After  Phrase  1  will  normally  come  a  point  of  hesi¬ 
tation,  a  slight  checking  of  the  speech  not  quite  amounting  to  a 
breath  pause;  quickly  following  this  interruption  comes  Phrase 
2  as  a  rule  bearing  an  emphasis  both  in  sound  and  sense  some¬ 
what  greater  than  that  found  in  1.  But  this  second  phrase  has, 
without  nearly  exhausting  the  breath  supply,  perceptibly  dimin¬ 
ished  it ;  so,  at  its  conclusion,  with  a  slight  curving  effect — a  bit  of 
respiratory  Delsarte,  we  slightly  replenish  the  air  supply  before 
going  on  to  pronounce  Phrases  3  and  4.  Number  3,  like  1,  cor¬ 
responds  to  an  upbreath ;  and  like  1,  it  is  followed  by  a  momentary 
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nnbreathing  pause,  after  which  comes  Phrase  4  and  with  it  the 
conclusion  of  the  cycle.  This  last,  bears  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  3  the  maximum  weight  both  of  vocal  stress  and  of  sentential 
import.  On  it  whatever  remains  of  breath  is  expended,  and  in  it 
the  thought — the  sente^tia,  of  this  unified  movement,  rises  to  a 
climax.  This  movement  is  illustrated  on  page  126. 

The  four  divisions  of  this  movement  are  by  no  means  determined 
on  the  basis  of  grammatical  structure ;  any  integral  syntactical 
combination  is  competent  to  occupy  any  one  of  the  four  positions. 
Frequently  punctuation  indicates  all  four  of  the  parts;  ideally,  it 
will  always  do  this.  Generally  a  comma  at  least  will  mark  the 
shorter  breath  pause  after  2;  some  point  equivalent  to  the  period 
or  semicolon  may  be  expected  after  Number  4.  And  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  remarked  that  fairly  close  punctuation  will  en¬ 
hance  the  music  of  the  spoken  work,  and  prevent  of  sentences  get¬ 
ting  out  of  hand,  by  setting  forth  upon  the  written  page  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  successive  thought  impulses,  these  measures  and  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  movement  of  the  mind. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  one  further  word  on  the  origin  of  our 
familiar  marks  of  punctuation.  The  Greeks,  who  beyond  any 
question  were  singularly  sensitive  to  the  impulses  of  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  called  the  sentence  jteqiobog,  “the  path  around”  an 
idea.  This  path,  as  has  been  noted,  they  conceived,  not  as  a  unit, 
but  as  divided  to  the  right  and  left  into  two  halves,  each  of  which 
they  called  a  xcoAov,  a  limb  or  member;  and  in  like  manner, 
each  of  these  two  colons  was  considered,  ideally  at  least,  as  being 
itself  “cut”  or  divided,  giving  us  a  phrasal  section,  or  the  xofxjxa. 
Thus,  some  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  we  find  our  hypotheti- 
cated  division  in  all  its  essential  features  already  known  and  named. 
What  we  have  done  has  been  simply  to  re-emphasize  the  funda¬ 
mental  significance  of  this  fourfold  arrangement,  and  to  suggest  a 
possible  explanation  for  it  upon  logical  and  physiological  grounds. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  can  account  for  the  basic  element  of  duality, 
and,  also,  for  the  full  pause,  the  half  pause,  and  the  quarter  pauses 
observable  in  speech.  Modern  rhetoric  makes  much  of  the  old 
term  “period”  in  a  new  sense, — that  of  a  suspension  of  grammati¬ 
cal  completeness — often  involving  an  inversion  of  subject  and 
predicate.  Here  we  have  conceived  of  a  rhythmic  period  wherein 
a  sort  of  subjective  counting  holds  the  sentence,  whatever  its  order, 
in  suspense  until  in  its  parts  it  has  fulfilled  its  fourfold  destiny. 
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No  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required  to  believe  that  Cicero 
had  this  phenomenon  in  mind  when  in  De  Oratore,  III,  44,  he  wrote 
of  our  constant  desire  that  composition  should  quadrare  et  p  erf  id, 
— fill  out,  may  we  say,  its  quadral  form  ? — that  is,  shape  the  quad- 
ranis  of  what  in  III,  51,  198,  he  refers  to  as  “  circuitiim-  et  quasi 
orhem  verhorum.” 

A  word  regarding  time.  It  might  be  held  that,  if  it  be  true  that 
normal  sentence  movement  corresponds  to  breath  movements,  its 
several  quadral  parts  should  show  a  temporal  equality.  To  reason 
thus,  however,  is  to  fail  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors 
involved.  Elocutionary  interpretation,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  words,  also  the  diversity  in  pharasal  length,  enter 
in  to  modify  the  rate  of  utterance.  The  objective  irregularity  thus 
introduced  varies  with  different  speakers,  but  in  some  degree  it 
is  present  with  all.  Rhythm  persists  in  spite  of  it,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  Aristotle  said  long  ago,  it  is  based  upon  numbers, 

‘  ‘  arithmetic,  ’  ’—upon  counted  times,  not  time  itself ;  upon  propor¬ 
tion,  not  periodicity.  While  this  is  true,  an  average  in  the  time 
of  the  pronunciation  of  these  phrasal  parts,  must  actually  be 
struck ;  and  many  of  the  finest  speech  effects  are  rendered  possible 
by  a  conscious  or  unconscious  utilization  of  this  fact.  A  phrase  of 
one  or  two  words, — especially  when  in  proximity  to  longer  ones,  is 
read  slowly  and  impressively;  and  conversely,  a  phrase  into  which 
many  words  have  been  crowded  is  hurried  over  with  an  effect  of 
breathlessness  particularly  appropriate  to  such  conceptions  as  those 
of  distance,  or  trepidation,  or  awe. 

The  advantages  of  quadral  composition  are  manifold.  Speech 
and  writing  and  understanding  and  memory  are  alike  its  debtors. 
It  ensures  in  the  first  place  an  author’s  always  having  his  work 
before  him.  It  provides  for  composition,  moreover,  a  familiar  and 
comprehensible  limit,  such  as  all  true  artists  love,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  permits  of  an  inconceivable  degree  of  variation  in  the 
handling  of  details.  It  makes  for  the  sharp  definition  or  focusing 
both  of  the  component  ideas  and  of  the  thought  as  a  whole.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  both  in  big  and  little,  it  integrates  and  compacts  the  sense. 
Due  to  the  moderate  length  of  these  quadrals  and  octals,  and  again 
to  their  peculiar  character, — the  speaker  who  uses  them  always 
knows  where  he  is — how  far  he  has  gone — how  far  remains  to  go. 
All  this  permits  of  a  husbanding  of  attention  and  an  economizing 
of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  alike.  The 
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procedure  through  blocks  of  thought, — prose  quatrains  and  dou¬ 
ble  quatrains,  if  you  will,  promotes  the  systematic  building  up  of 
composition.  It  ensures  an  author’s  having  his  idea  longer  before 
his  attention,  and  increases  the  chances  of  his  getting  somewhere 
with  it.  Thus  it  facilitates  his  working  of  ideas  into  their  true 
form.  But  here  someone  asks,  “What  is  this  true  form?  I  write 
sentences  of  all  lengths,  and  shapes,  and  kinds.  Take  this  case, 
for  example:  I  can  read  these  four  members  another  way!”  And 
so  he  can;  and  in  all  probability  so  he  would  have  written  them. 
The  issue,  in  a  word,  is  drawn  as  to  which  is  the  perversion  the 
quadrat  or  the  nonquadral.  After  considerable  experience  in  the 
ways  of  sentences,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  when  I  give  a  great 
author  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  cast  him  in  fours,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  effect,  though  sometimes  new,  is  compellingly 
and  self-aecreditingly  right.  Quadrat  reading  makes  for  intelli¬ 
gent  reading.  When  both  speaker  and  hearer  recognize  and  rely 
upon  such  a  normal  form,  they  find  themselves  at  once  in  better 
adjustment  to  each  other  than  ever  they  can  be  in  speech  or  writ¬ 
ing  where  the  unpredicable  is  the  regular  thing;  and  moreover,  by 
making  immediately  significant  any  deviation  from  the  normal, 
such  a  reliance  upon  structural  regularity  permits  and  encoui’ages 
all  sorts  of  playing  for  effects  that  would  otherwise  scarcely  be 
attempted.  Intentional  deviations  from  fours  will  sometimes  be 
made  for  caricature  or  disparagement;  sometimes,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  effects  of  dignity,  as  where  the  Mountains  are  represented 
by  Mieha  as  speaking  to  Israel : 

He  hath  shewed  thee, 

O  man, 

what  is  good; 

and  what 

doth  the  Lord 

require  of  thee. 

But  to  do  justly 

and  to  love  mercy 

and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 

or  at  the  conclusion  of  DeQuincey ’s  sentence ; 

She  also  is  the  mother 
of  lunacies 

and  the  suggestress 
of  suicides; 

deep 

lie  the  roots 

of  lier  power. 

but  narrow 

is  the  nation 

that  she  rules. 
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Although  it  is  in  strictness  another  story,  we  might  here  mention 
in  passing,  the  natural  vowel  gradation  in  our  phrasal  lines 
whereby  they  normally  advance  from  weakness  to  strength  as  on  a 
reversed  piano  keyboard; — beginning  with  the  close,  short,  light 
palatal  sounds;  and  closing  with  the  deeper,  longer,  lower,  and 
more  open  sounds.  This  advance  from  pitch  to  volume  but  sup¬ 
plements  and  reinforces  the  sentential  emphasis,  and  permits 
through  skilful  manipulation,  of  the  obtaining  of  effects  rang¬ 
ing  from  those  of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  finesse,  to  those 
of  the  most  outstanding  force  and  boldness.  Finally,  just  as  the 
artificiality  of  verse  lines  and  the  mechanical  jingle  of  end  rhyme 
promotes  memorizing  of  poetry  and  its  reproduction  from  memory, 
so  a  feeling  for  these  prose  lines  and  of  this  final  thought  rhyming 
facilitates  the  recollection  of  prose.  The  truth  of  this  will  I  be¬ 
lieve  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  makes  an  inventory  of  his  remem¬ 
bered  stock  of  notable  sentences. 

Both  the  precept  of  rhetoincians  and  the  practice  of  our  best 
authors  have  long  urged  the  importance  of  oral,  or  perhaps  better 
quasi-oral,  composition.  Rhetoricians  have  not,  however,  so  clearly 
informed  us  as  to  the  source  of  the  benefits  of  this  seemingly  su¬ 
perfluous  procedure.  May  not  the  reason  be  the  measuring  and 
weighing  of  prospective  lines  and  groups  of  lines  by  running  them 
alongside — in  parallel  with — certain  functional  movements.  How 
little  worth-while  revision, — at  least  beyond  a  certain  point,  is 
after  all  on  the  basis  of  logical  inclusion  or  exclusion.  How  much 
of  our  removing  of  superfluities,  and  filling  out  of  deficiencies, 
how  many  of  the  alterations  and  transpositions  of  material,  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  sound  (and  sound  is  breath), — in  a  word, 
in  the  interest  of  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  forever  the  shaper  and 
molder,  the  master  and  marshaler  of  speech.  Thinking  is  the  basis 
of  speaking;  but  for  ten  thousand  generations  thought  has  moved 
to  the  accompaniment  of  systole  and  diastole,  of  inhalation  and  ex¬ 
halation.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who  would  learn  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  higher  rhetoric,  of  the  nobler  eloquence,  would  do  well 
to  close  their  latter-day  text  books  and  get  by  root  of  heart  the 
doctrines  of  Him  of  Halicarnassus  bearing  on  the  tunes  of  speech. 
These  will  furnish  the  open  sesame  to  the  arcana  of  the  writer’s 
craft. 

Thought  units  with  two  hands  and  two  feet,  furnished  out, 
moreover,  with  the  proper  complement  of  fingers  and  toes,  can  go 
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like  a  man  and  do  a  man’s  work  in  the  world.  Only  the  postfut- 
nrist,  the  Bolshevist  of  literature,  constitutionally  opposed  to  order, 
and  constitutionally  lacking  in  the  energy  and  restraint  that  ever 
go  along  with  genius,  can  prefer  sentences  of  the  maimed,  abor¬ 
tive,  decrepit  sort, — the  miserable,  ineffective  serpentining  half- 
existencies  that  somehow  find  their  way  into  the  pages  of  printed 
books.  The  quadral  form  is  illumimans  et  illumimatum.  For 
subjects  “complicated  beyond  all  complication”  such  as— need  I 
say? — it  may  not  serve;  but  within  the  realm  of  rhyme  and  rea¬ 
son  (if  this  be  not  tautology)  I  see  no  cause  why — save  for  spe¬ 
cial  intentional  deviations,  it  is  not  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  see  how  any  ordinary  writing  can  be  improved  by 
casting  it  in  other  form. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EXAMPLES  OF  QUADRAL  ARRANGEMENT 


The  following  selections  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  rather  wide  range  of  English  prose.  Some  quadrals  are 
written  upward,  others  downward,  the  better  to  illustrate  varying 
effects  of  buoyance  and  aeration.  (See  page  167.) 


Nothing 

venture, — 

nothing 

have. 


«  « 


To  err 

is  human ; 

to 


* 


forgive 

divine. 


A  fool 

at  fifty 

is  a  fool 
indeed. 


He  that  fights 

and  runs  away 

may  live  to  fight 
another  day. 

*  *  * 


Terror  is  not  always 

the  effect  of  force; 

and  an  armament 

is  not  a  victory. 

*  *  * 


— Burke. 


He  who  would  have  beautiful  Eoses 
in  his  garden 

must  have  beautiful  Eoses 
in  his  heart. 


*  *  * 


— Dean  Hole. 


A  word  fitly  spoken 

is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures 
of  silver. 


*  *  * 

The  noble  and  profound  application 
of  ideas  to  life, 

is  the  most  essential  part 
of  poetic  greatness. 


*  *  * 


Magnanimity 
in  polities 

is  not  seldom 

the  truest  wisdom; 
and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds 

go  ill  together. 


— Proverbs,  25:11. 


— Arnold. 


— Burke. 
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Speech 

Speech 

is  silvern. 

is  human. 

Silence 

Silence 

is  golden. 

is  divine. 

— Carlyle. 

*  *  * 

Fancy  that  thou  deservest 
to  be  hanged, 

thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness 
to  be  only  shot : 
fancy  that  thou  deservest 

to  be  hanged  in  a  hair-halter, 
it  will  be  luxury 
to  die  in  hemp. 

— Carlyle. 

»  *  * 

From  the  grey  and  purple  of  earthward  nimbus 

to  the  salmon-pink  bastions  of  the  towering  cumuli, 

those  unloostened  mountains  of  the  middle  air, 

those  shifting  frontiers  of  the  untravelled  lands  of  heaven, 

and  thence 

to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  last  frozen  pinnacles  of  cirrus, 
all  loveliness  of  colour 
may  be  found. 

— Fiona  Macleod. 

*  *  * 

We  are  apt  to  be  deceived 

by  the  formal  grandeur  of  mountains, 

by  the  massed  colours  and  contours 
of  upbuilded  heights, 
whether  lying  solitarily 

like  vast  sleeping  saurians 
or  gathered 

in  harmonious,  if  tumultuous,  disarray. 

— Fiona  Macleod. 

*  »  * 

But  the  passionate  and  creative  genius, 
which  is  the  nearest  link  to  divinity, 

and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy, 
though  it  can  divert  it: 

that 

should  have  stirred 

the  heart  of  nations 

by  its  inspired  sympathy. 

— Lord  Beaconfield. 

*  »  » 

Unmeasured  exaction, 
atrocious  vengeance, 

the  madness  of  the  multitude, 
the  tyranny  of  the  great, 
filled  the  Cyclades 
with  tears, 

and  blood, 

and  mourning. 

»  *  » 


— Macaulay. 
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the  trampling  movement  of  the  choral  passion, 
the  storm, 

the  swell  of  the  anthem, 

^Once  again  arose 

the  wrath  of  the  organ, 
the  tumult  of  the  choir, 
of  my  own  trembling  sympathy, 
the  agitation 

— De  Quincey. 

*  *  ♦ 

for  matins  or  yespers, 
that  rests  not 
of  a  blazing  misery 
the  fierce  light 

or  for  flowing  tide, 
for  ebbing 
or  noon  of  night, 
for  noon  of  day 

— De  Quincey. 

*  »  * 


faint  smoke 
like  still 
which  gathers 
The  azure  mist 

of  serene  dawns, 
of  the  pale  rose 
of  moonlight, 

has  the  spell  of  silent  waters, 

*  *  *  —Kona  Macleod. 


nor  subtle; 

would  be  neither  sweet 
if  they  were  eyer  seen 
And  her  eyes 

and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium, 
filled  with  perishing  dreams 
they  would  be  found 
.No  man  could  read  their  story; 

*  *  *  — De  Quincey. 


but  it  is  to  herself  in  the  twilight. 
Whisper  she  may, 
but  it  is  in  her  sleep. 

^Murmur  she  may, 

as  she  is  desolate, 
that  are  desolate 
but  it  is  in  solitary  places 
^Mutter  she  does  at  times, 

to  his  rest, 
has  gone  down 
and  when  the  sun 
■in  ruined  cities, 

*  *  *  — De 


Quincey. 


We  must  hold  as  dear 

the  wail  of  the  curlew, 

the  mournful  cry 
of  the  lapwing. 


,Eead  quadral  upward  beginning  here.  See  page  167. 
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when 

on  the  hillslope 

or  in  the  wild  grass 

these  call  rejoicingly 

in  life 

and  love 

and  the  mute  ecstacy 
of  implicit  duty. 

— Fiona  Macleod. 

*  *  • 

Full  of  fire  and  music  and  movement, 

delicate  as  moonlight  and  passionate  as  sunlight, 
fresh  as  dawn 

and  fine  as  air, 

sonorous 

as  motion  of  deep  waters, 
the  unfallible  verse 

bears  up  the  spirit ; 

safe 

and  joyous 

on  its  wide 
clear  way. 

— Swinburne. 

^ 

Now, 

then, 

is  the  moment  for  culture 
to  be  of  service, 

culture 

which  believes  in  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail, 
believes  in  perfection, 

is  the  study  and  pursuit  of  perfection, 
and  is  no  longer  debarred, 

by  a  rigid  invincible  exclusion  of  whatever  is  new, 
from  getting  acceptance  for  its  ideas, 
simply  because  they  are  new. 

— Arnold. 

*  *  * 


blending ; 
were  by  this  time 

and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn 
—^Moonlight 

motionless  and  dreamy, 
by  a  slight  silvery  mist, 

were  brought  into  a  still  more  exquisite  state  of  unity, 

— >and  the  blendings 

of  equable  transparency, 
but  with  a  veil 
and  fields 

— ^that  covered  the  woods 

— De  Quincey. 

from  her  dungeon. 

she, 

that  had  delivered  France — 

— >The  shepherd  girl 
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from  her  duel  with  fire, 

she, 

from  her  baiting  at  the  stake, 

_ ^she 

of  Domremy, 
saw  the  fountain 
saw  Domremy, 

_ she  entered  her  last  dream — 

had  wandered. 
her  childhood 

in  which 

_^saw  the  pomp  of  forests 

*  *  *  — De  Quincey. 

You  seemed  a  daughter  of  the  viewless  wind, 

a  creature  of  the  sea  foam  and  the  crimson  light, 

whose  merry  life  was  spent  in  dancing  on  the  crest  of  the 

billows, 

that  threw  up  their  spray  to  support  your  footsteps. 
As  I  draw  nearer  I  fancied  you  akin  to  the  race  of  mermaids, 

and  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  dwell  with  you  amongst  the 

quiet  coves, 

in  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs, 

and  to  roam  along  secluded  beaches  of  the  purest  sand, 
and  when  our  northern  shores  grew  bleak, 
to  haunt  the  islands, 

green  and  lonely, 

far  amid  summer  seas. 

And  yet  it  gladdened  me, 
after  all  this  nonsense, 

to  find  you  nothing  but  a  pretty  young  girl, 

sadly  perplexed  with  the  rude  behavior  of  the  wind 
about  your  petticoats. 

*  *  *  — Hawthorne. 

These  matters  being  premised, 
fall  to, 

worthy  reader, 

with  good  appetite; 

and, 

above  all, 

with  good  humor, 

to  what  is  set  before  you. 

If  the  tales  I  have  furnisned 
should  prove  to  be  bad, 

they  will  at  least  be  found 
short ; 

so  that  no  one 

will  be  wearied  long  on  the  same  theme. 

“Variety  is  charming,” 
as  some  poet  observes. 

»  *  *  — Irving. 

Here  as  in  the  Scholar  Gipsy, 
the  beauty, 

the  delicacy, 

and  affluence  of  colour, 
the  fragrance  and  freedom 

as  of  wide  wings  of  wind 
in  summer 

over  meadow  and  moor. 
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the  freshness  and  expansion 
of  light  and  lucid  air, 

the  spring  and  stream 

as  of  flowing  and  welling  water 

enlarge 

and  exalt 

the  pleasure  and  power 
of  the  whole  poem. 

— Swinburne. 

*  *  * 

How  many 
w  _ 

bright  eyes 

grow 


dim — 


how  many 

^ _ w 

soft  cheeks 

grow 

pale — 


how  many 
w _ w 

lovely  forms 

fade  away 

into  the  tomb, 

- W  V-/ _ 

and  none 

'U _ 

can  tell 
_ 


the  cause 

w _ 


of  their  blighted  loveliness. 

W  W _ W _ V-l 


*  * 


* 


— Irving. 


Waste  forces  within  him 

and  a  desert  all  around, 

this  man  stood  still 

on  his  way  across  a  silent  terrace, 
and  saw  for  a  moment 

lying  in  the  wilderness  before  him 

a  mirage  of  honorable  ambition, 
self  denial,  and  perseverance. 

In  the  fair  city  of  this  vision, 
there  were  airy  galleries, 

from  which  the  loves  and  graces 
looked  upon  him. 
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gardens 

in  which  the  fruit  of  life  hung  ripening, 
waters  of  Hope 

that  sparkled  on  his  sight. 

^  * 


and  bramble, 
of  rowan 
and  russet 
_>The  red 

the  briony, 
the  sloe, 
of  the  haw 
_ >the  rich  hues 

of  entranced  autumn 
and  delicate  ambers 
and  browns 
_^all  the  golds 

web. 

in  a  magic 

— ^re  woven 

— Fiona 

*  *  * 


of  trees 
and  greenness 
and  plants 
_ ^Each  wove  grass 

and  the  wind ; 
out  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain, 

_ ^out  of  the  earth 

and  moonlight, 
out  of  the  dew 
spun  flowers 
_>each 

and  sunsets, 
of  dawns 
and  saffron 
_ ^and  the  rose 

— Fiona 

*  *  * 


Sharing  the  stillness 

of  the  impassioned  rock 
they  share  also 
its  endurance; 

and 

while  the  winds  of  departing  spring 

scatter  the  white  hawthorne  Idossoms 
like  drifted  snow, 

and  summer 
dims 

on  the  parched  meadow 

the  drooping  of  its  cowslip  gold, 

far  above 

among  the  mountains 

the  silver  lichen 

rests  starlike  on  the  stone. 


Dickens. 


Macleod. 


Macleod. 
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and  the  gathering  orange 

upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak 
reflects  the  sunsets 

of  a  thousand  years. 

*  *  * 


— Euskin. 


But  whatever  language  he  knows, 
he  knows  precisely, 

whatever  word  he  pronounces, 
he  pronounces  rightly; 

above  all, 

he  is  learned 

in  the  peerage 
of  words; 

knows  the  words 

of  true  descent  and  ancient  blood 
at  a  glance, 

from  words  of  modern  canaille; 

remembers 

all  their  ancestry — 

their  intermarriages, 

distantest  relationships, 

and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  admitted 
and  the  office  they  held 

among  the  national  noblesse  of  words, 
at  any  time  and  in  any  country. 

— Euskin. 

*  * 


that  grows  in  every  soil. 

It  is  a  weed 
they  can  have  anywhere. 

—^Slavery 

in  Prussia, 
they  may  have  it 
in  Spain, 

^They  may  have  it 

and  your  national  dignity, 
of  your  true  interest 
to  all  feelings 

_ ^But  until  you  become  lost 

but  you. 
from  none 
they  can  have 
_>freedom 

have  the  monopoly, 
of  which  you 

is  the  commodity  of  price 
_>This 

— Burke. 


they  utter  their  pleasure 
they  are 
whose  servants 
_^Like  God, 

that  go  astray, 
or  by  words 
that  perish, 

_>not  by  sounds 
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on  earth, 
by  changes 
in  heaven, 

— >but  by  signs 

painted  on  darkness, 

[by]  heraldries 
in  secret  rivers, 

_^by  pulses 

of  the  brain 
on  the  tablets 

written 

— >and  hieroglyphics 

— DeQuincey. 

*  *  * 


Modesty 

is  not  only  an  ornament, 
but  also  a  guard 
to  virtue. 

It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  soul, 
which  makes  her  shrink 

and  withdraw  herself 

from  everything  that  has  danger  in  it. 

It  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility, 
as  warns  her 

to  shun  the  first  appearance 

of  everything  which  is  hurtful. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence 
over  our  actions, 

and  is  in  many  cases 

so  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue, 

what  can  more  undermine  morality 
than  that  politeness 

which  reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 

and  treats  as  unfashionable  the  most  ingenious  part 

of  our  behavior? 

which  recommends  impudence  as  good  breeding, 
and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance, 
not  because  he  is  innocent 

but  because  he  is  shameless. 

— Addison. 

«  «  « 


on  his  leg. 
with  a  great  iron 
all  in  coarse  grey, 

>A  fearful  man, 

tied  round  his  head, 
and  with  an  old  rag 
and  with  broken  shoes, 

>A  man  with  no  hat, 

and  cut  by  flints, 
and  lamed  by  stones, 
and  smothered  in  mud, 

►A  man  who  had  been  soaked  in  water, 
by  briars; 
and  torn 
by  nettles, 

>and  stung 
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and  growled; 
and  glared 
and  shivered, 

^who  limped, 

by  the  chin, 
as  he  seized  me 
chattered  in  his  head 
>and  whose  teeth 

*  * 

below. 

in  the  church 
sounded  faintly 
^The  organ 

and  filled  the  choir  and  nave, 
the  melody  ascended  to  the  roof, 
by  degrees, 

^Swelling 

up; 

it  rose  up, 
more  and  more, 

^Expanding 


— Dickens. 


higher  up ; 
higher, 


up; 


— 

the  stairs  of  solid  stone; 
the  iron-bound  doors, 
the  hollow  bells, 

—^awakening  agitated  hearts  within  the  burly  piles  of  oak, 
into  the  sky, 
and  it  soared, 

were  insufficient  to  contain  it, 

—^until  the  tower  walls 

*  *  *  — Dickens. 

dies  in  me: 
every  emotion  of  envy 
of  the  great, 

_ ^When  I  look  upon  the  tombs 

goes  out: 

every  inordinate  desire 
of  the  beautiful, 

_ ^When  I  read  the  epitaphs 

with  compassion : 
my  heart  melts 
upon  a  tombstone, 

_ ^When  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 

for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow: 

I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
of  the  parents  themselves, 

_^When  I  see  the  tombs 

placed  side  by  side, 
when  I  consider  rival  wits 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 

_ ^When  I  see  kings 

and  disputes, 
with  their  contests 
that  divided  the  world 
_ ^or  the  holy  men 
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and  debates  of  mankind, 
factions, 

on  the  little  competitions, 

.1  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment. 


«  « 


•)$ 


— Addison. 


Can  it  be  that  these  mysterious  stirrings  of  soul 
and  keen  emotions 

and  strange  yearnings 

after  we  know  not  what, 
and  awful  impressions 
from 

we  know  not 
whence, 

should  be  wrought  in  us 

by  what  is  unsubstantial 

and  comes  and  goes, 

and  begins  and  ends  in  itself? 

No, 

they  have  escaped  from  some  higher  sphere; 

they  are  the  outpourings  of  eternal  harmony 
in  the  medium  of  created  sound ; 

1.  they  are  the  echoes 

2.  of  our  home; 

1.  they  are  the  voice  of  angels, 

2.  or  the  Magnificat  of  saints, 

3.  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  governance, 

4.  or  the  divine  attributes; 

Something  are  they 

besides  themselves 

which  we  cannot  compass, 
which  we  cannot  utter; 
though  mortal  man, 
and  he,  perhaps, 

not  otherwise  distinguished  above  his  fellows, 
has  the  gift  of  eliciting  them. 

*  *  *  — Newman. 

First 

came  the  clear  boyish  notes  of  prelude, 

songs  of  earliest  faith  and  fancy, 
royalist  and  romantic, 

then 

the  brilliant  vivid  ballads 
full  already 

of  supple  harmonious  and  potent  masteries  of  music, 

of  passion 

and  sentiment, 
force 

and  grace; 

then 

the  auroral  resonance 
and  radiance 

of  the  luminous  '  ‘  Orientales. '  ’ 
the  high  and  tender  cadences 

of  the  “Fenilles  a  Automne,” 

the  floating  and  changing  melodies 
of  the  “Chants  du  Crepuscule, “ 
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the  fervent  and  intimate  echoes 
of  the  “Voix  Intericures,  ’ ' 

the  ardent  and  subtle  refractions 

of  “Les  Eayons  et  les  Ombres.” 


-Swinburne. 


on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water, 
one  who  looks  with  unconcern 

my  lord, 

_ >Is  not  a  patron, 

with  help? 
encumbers  him 
when  he  has  reached  ground, 

_^and, 

would  have  been  kindj 
had  it  been  early 

which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  work, 

-^The  notice 

4.  enjoy  it; 

3.  and  cannot 

2.  till  I  am  indifferent 

_>1.  but  it  has  been  delayed 

4.  impart  it ; 

3.  and  cannot 

— >2.  till  I  am  solitary, 

4.  want  it. 

3.  and  do  not 

— >2.  till  I  am  known 

has  been  received 
where  no  benefit 
not  to  confess  obligations 
— >I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 

has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself, 
which  Providence 

that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
— >or  to  be  unwilling 

— Johnson. 


saw  each  other  as  they  were, 
and  the  lord  and  lady  there 
in  Castlewood  Hall, 

_^“So  the  lamp  was  out 

disappeared ; 

my  lord’s  fire  for  his  wife 
and  altered  beauty 
— >With  her  illness 

was  rent  awayl 

her  foolish  fiction  of  love  and  reverence 
and  faithlessness, 

_^with  his  selfishness 

and  unlovely  ? 
what  is  base 
Who  is  to  love 
— >Love ! 

and  sensual? 
what  is  gross 
who  is  to  respect 
— >Respect ! 
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minsters, 

cardinals, 

sworn  before  all  the  parsons, 

_ ^Not  all  the  marriage  oaths 

that  that  monstrous  allegiance, 
can  bind 

and  rabbis  in  the  world 
_ ^muftis 

to  love  and  tend  her  children 
happy  to  be  allowed 
the  woman 

_ ^This  couple  was  living  apart,  then; 

in  which  the  better  part  of  her  heart  went  down, 
out  of  the  wreck 

to  have  saved  such  treasures  as  these 
_ ^and  thankful 

*  *  *  — Thackeray. 


its  music; 
the  river 
lost  their  light, 

_ ^The  flowers  in  an  instant 

desolate ; 
opressively 

became 
_ ^the  hills 

upon  a  life  which  was  not  theirs, 
had  been  dependent 

showed  how  much  of  their  former  power 
_^a  heaviness  in  the  boughs  of  the  darkened  forest 
creation 

or  continually  renewed, 
of  the  imperishable, 

_^how  much  of  the  glory 

in  its  renewing, 
than  it, 
in  their  memories 

_^is  reflected  from  things  more  precious 
had  been  dyed 
streams 

and  ever  flowing 

_ ^Those  ever  springing  flowers 

and  virtue; 
valour, 

of  human  endurance, 

_^by  the  deep  colours 

because  their  far  shadows  fell  eastward 
received  a  deeper  worship 
that  rose  against  the  evening  sky 
_>and  the  crests  of  the  sable  hills 
of  Granson. 

and  the  four-square  keep 

of  Joux, 

_ ^over  the  iron  wall. 


■Ruskin. 


deepened, 
the  passion 
like  a  chorus, 

_^Then, 
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or  trumpet  had  proclaimed, 
than  ever  yet  the  world  had  pleaded 
some  mightier  cause 
_>Some  greater  interest  was  at  stake, 
alarms ; 
sudden 


came 

>Then 

tempests  and  human  faces; 
darkness  and  light ; 
trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives ; 

^hurryings  to  and  fro; 

and  the  features  that  were  worth  all  the  world  to  me; 
female  forms 

with  the  sense  that  all  was  lost, 

>and  at  last, 

with  heart-break  partings, 
and  clasped  hands, 
but  a  moment  allowed — 

>and, 

farewell ! 
everlasting 


_>and 


then- 

the  sound  was  reverberated — 
when  the  incestuous  mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of 

death, 

with  such  a  sigh  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed 

>and, 

everlasting  farewells! 
and  yet  again  reverberated — 
and  again, 

^.Everlasting  farewells ! 


— DeQuincey. 


to  transgress, 
for  suffering  Adam 
that  complain  of  divine  Providence 
_ ^Many  there  be 

for  reason  is  but  choosing; 
he  gave  him  freedom  to  choose, 
when  God  gave  him  reason, 

—^Foolish  tongues! 

as  he  is  in  the  motions, 
such  as  Adam 
a  mere  artificial  Adam, 

_^he  had  been  else 

which  is  of  force; 
or  gift, 

or  love, 

—^We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience, 

free, 
left  him 
therefore, 

— >God, 

in  his  eyes; 
ever  almost 
a  provoking  object, 

_>set  before  him 
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the  praise  of  his  abstinence, 
the  right  of  his  reward, 
consisted  his  merit, 

_ >herein 

around  us, 
pleasure 

did  he  create  passions  within  us, 

_ ^Wherefore 

of  \’irtue? 

are  the  very  ingredients 
rightly  tempered 
_»but  that  these 

— Miltou. 


•M’  -K- 


» 


How  often, 

even  if  we  lift  the  marble  entrance  gate, 

do  we  but  wander  among  those  old  kings 
in  their  repose, 

and  finger 

the  robes  they  lie  in, 
and  stir 

the  crowns  on  their  foreheads; 

and  still 

they  are  silent  to  us, 
and  seem 

but  a  dusty  imagery; 

because, 

we  know  not 

the  incantation  of  the  heart 
that  would  wake  them; 

which 

if  they  once  heard, 

they  would  start  up  to  meet  us 
in  their  power  of  long  ago, 

narrowly 
to  look 

upon  us, 

and  consider  us; 

and 

as  the  fallen  Kings  of  Hades 
meet  the  newly  fallen, 
saying, 

“Art  thou  also 

become  weak  as  we? 

art  thou  also 

become  one  of  us?” 
so  would  these  kings, 

with  their  undimmed,  unshaken  diadems, 
meet  us, 

saying, 

“Art  thou  also 

become  pure  and  mighty  of  heart  as  we! 
art  thou  also 

become  one  of  us?” 


— Euskin. 
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It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
since  I  saw  the  queen  of  France, 
then  dauphiness, 
at  Versailles; 

and  surely 

Never  lighted  on  this  orb, 

which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch, 
a  more  delightful  vision. 

I  saw  her 

just  above  the  horizon, 

decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in; — 
glittering  like  the  morning-star, 
full  of  life, 

of  splendor, 
and  joy. 

0!  what  a  revolution! 

and  what  a  heart  must  I  have, 

to  contemplate  without  emotion 
that  elevation  and  that  fall ! 

Little  did  I  dream, 

when  she  added  titles  of  veneration 

to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant, 
respectful  love, 
that  she  should  ever  be  obliged 

to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace 
concealed 

in  that  bosom; 
little  did  I  dream 

that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her 
in  a  nation  of  gallant  men, 

in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers. 
I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 

must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards 
to  avenge  even  a  look 

that  threatened  her  with  insult, — 

But  the  age 
of  chivalry 

is  gone. 

That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators, 
has  succeeded; 

and  the  glory  of  Europe 
is  extinguished  forever. 

Never, 

never  more, 

shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty 
to  rank  and  sex, 
that  proud  submission, 

that  dignified  obedience, 

that  subordination  of  the  heart, 

which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom, 
the  unbought  grace  of  life, 

the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 

the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprize 
is  gone  I  ’ 

It  is  gone, 

that  sensibility  of  principle, 

that  chastity  of  honour, 

which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound. 
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which  inspired  courage 

whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity, 
which  enobled 

whatever  it  touched, 

and  under  which 
vice  itself 

lost  half  its  evil, 

hy  losing  all  its  grossness. 

— Burke. 

*  »  ♦ 


nor  any  man  can  give, 
is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold 
because  arbitrary  power 

_ ^We  have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give, 

according  to  his  own  will — 
govern  himself, 
can  lawfully 
_^No  man 

by  the  will  of  another, 
be  governed 
can  one  person 
_^Much  less 

governors  and  governed, 
all  born  equally  high  and  low, 
in  sub j  ection — 

_^We  are  all  born 

and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances, 
prior  to  all  devices, 
pre-existent  law, 

__^in  subjection  to  one  great  immutable, 
to  our  very  existence, 
antecedent 

and  to  all  our  sensations, 

_ ^paramount  to  all  our  ideas 

we  cannot  stir, 
out  of  which 

in  the  eternal  frame  of  the  universe, 

_ ^by  which  we  are  knit  and  connected 

or  compacts; 
from  our  conventions 
does  not  arise 
_ ^This  great  law 

it  does  not  arise  from  our  vain  constitutions, 
all  the  force  and  sanction  they  can  have; 
it  gives  to  our  conventions  and  compacts 
_^on  the  contrary, 

is  of  God : 
all  power 
is  of  God, 

_ ^Every  good  gift. 

it  originates, 
and  from  whom  alone 
who  has  given  the  power, 

_^and  He 

than  the  power  itself. 

to  be  practiced  upon  any  less  solid  foundation 
the  exercise  of  it 
_^will  never  suffer 

^  — Burke. 
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the  most  so. 

perhaps  of  all  faces  that  I  know, 
it  is  a  most  touching  face; 

_>To  me 

with  the  simple  laurel  wound  round  it; 
painted  as  on  vacancy 

there 
_ ^Lonely 

significant  of  the  whole  history  of  Dante! 
which  is  also  deathless; — 
the  known  victory 
_^the  deathless  sorrow  and  pain 

heart-affecting  face, 
an  altogether  tragic, 
that  ever  was  painted  from  reality, 

— think  it  is  the  mournfulest  face 
as  of  a  child; 

the  softness,  tenderness,  gentle  affection 
as  a  foundation  of  it, 

-^There  is  in  it, 

proud  hopeless  pain, 
isolation, 
into  abnegation, 

— >but  all  this  is  as  if  congealed  into  sharp  contradiction, 

as  from  imprisonment  of  thick-ribbed  ice! 
grim-trenchant, 
implacable, 

— soft  ethereal  soul  looking  out  so  stern, 

of  the  thing  that  is  eating-out  his  heart, — 
the  lip  is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain, 
a  silent  scornful  one: 

— >Withal  it  is  a  silent  pain  too, 

were  greater  than  it. 

as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  to  torture  and  strangle 
a  mean  insignificant  thing, 

— ^as  if  it  were  withal 

against  the  world, 
unsurrendering  battle, 
and  life-long 

— ^the  face  of  one  wholly  in  protest, 
indignation ; 
an  implacable 

all  converted  into  indignation; 

— ^Affection 

like  that  of  a  god! 
silent 

equable, 

— ^slow 

Why  the  world  was  of  such  a  sort? 
a  kind  of  inquiry. 

it  looks  out  as  in  a  kind  of  surprise, 

_>The  eye  too, 

and  sings  us  “his  mystic  unfathomable  song." 
this  voice  of  ten  silent  centuries, 
so  he  looks, 

_>This  is  Dante: 


— Carlyle. 
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and  lovers!* 
w _ w 


Prose 


countrymen, 

_ yj 

—^Eomans, 

_ yj 

that  you  may  hear; 
and  be  silent, 
for  my  cause, 

_^hear  me 

that  you  may  believe; 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honour, 
for  mine  honour, 

_ ^believe  me 

that  you  may  the  better  judge, 
and  awake  your  senses, 
in  your  wisdom, 

_ ^censure  me 

that  Brutus  ’  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his. 
to  him  I  say 

any  dear  friend  of  Caesar ’s, 

_^If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly, 

this  IS  my  answer, — 
why  Brutus  rose  again  Caesar, 
that  friend  demand 
_^If  then 

more. 

but  that  I  loved  Eome 
that  I  loved  Caesar  less, 

_^Not 

Countrymen, 

_ yj  w 

Eomans, 

_ w 

Friends, 


to  live  all  freemen? 
than  that  Caesar  were  dead, 
and  die  all  slaves. 

Had  you  rather  that  Caesar  were  living, 
I  rejoice  at  it; 
as  he  was  fortunate, 

I  weep  for  him; 

.As  Caesar  loved  me, 

I  slew  him. 

but  as  he  were  ambitious, 

I  honour  him; 

.as  he  was  valiant, 

for  his  fortune. 


joy 

for  his  love. 
There  is  tears 


*Note  the  far  stronger  effect  of  increasing  graduation  in 
lend  me  your  ears. 

_  yj  yj  - 
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for  his  ambition, 
and  death 
for  his  valour, 

— ^honour 

that  he  would  be  a  bondman? 
so  base 

is  here 
— >Who 

have  I  offended, 
for  him 

speak, 

_^If  any, 

that  would  not  be  a  Eoman? 
so  rude 

is  here 
^Who 

have  I  offended, 
for  him 

speak, 

_>If  any, 

that  will  not  love  his  countrv? 
so  vile 

is  here 
_ ^Who 

have  I  offended, 
for  him 

speak, 

_^If  any, 

for  a  reply. 

— pause 

— Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  III,  2 
*  »  «  ’ 

BlanTc  Verse 

lend  me  your  ears; 
countrymen, 

Eomans, 

—^Friends, 

to  praise  him. 
not 

to  bury  Caesar, 

— come 

is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
the  good 
lives  after  them, 

— >The  evil  that  men  do 

with  Caesar. 

let  it  be 

— >So 

^  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

If  it  were  so, 

hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious; 

-^The  noble  Brutus 

answer’d  it. 
hath  Caesar 
— »And  grievously 

is  an  honourable  man; 

For  Brutus 

under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, — 

_>Here, 
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in  Caesar’s  funeral. 

Come  I  to  speak 
all  honourable  men, — 

_>So  are  they  all, 

and  just  to  me; 
faithful 
was  my  friend, 

_^He 

is  an  honourable  man. 
and  Brutus 
he  was  ambitious; 

_ >But  Brutus  says 

did  the  general  coffers  fill; 
whose  ransom 
home  to  Eome, 

_ ^He  hath  brought  many  captives 

seem  ambitious? 
in  Caesar 

this 

^Did 

should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Ambition 
Caesar  hath  wept ; 

_ ^When  that  the  poor  have  cried, 

is  an  honourable  man. 
and  Brutus 

says  he  was  ambitious, 

_ ^Yet  Brutus 

he  did  refuse, 
which  thrice 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

_^You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
ambition? 

_ ^was  this 

he  is  an  honourable  man. 

And,  sure, 
he  was  ambitious; 

_^Yet  Brutus  says, 

to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

But  here  I  am 

not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

_^I  speak 

to  mourn  for  him? 

What  cause  witholds  you  then 
not  without  cause; 

_^You  all  did  love  him  once, 

and  men  have  lost  their  reason!  — 
to  brutish  beasts, 
thou  art  fled 
_^0  judgment, 

till  it  come  back  to  me. 

And  I  must  pause 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

_^Bear  with  me; 

— Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  III,  2. 
dispelled : 
were  gradually 
of  barbarism 
_^But  the  clouds 
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as  well  as  the  order  of  the  ecclestiastical  state, 
restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city 
of  Martin  the  Fifth  and  his  successors 
— ^and  the  peaceful  authority 

of  freedom  and  industry, 
have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce 
since  the  fifteenth  century, 

_>The  improvements  of  Rome, 

of  the  adjacent  country, 
is  the  labor  and  populousness 
of  a  great  city 

_^The  first  and  most  natural  root 

and  of  foreign  trade, 
of  manufacturers, 
of  subsistence, 

—^which  supplies  the  materials 

and  desolate  wilderness : 
is  reduced  to  a  dreary 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
_^But  the  greater  part 

of  indigent  and  hopeless  vassala; 
are  cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands 
of  the  princes  and  clergy 
— ^the  overgrown  estates 

of  a  monopoly, 
for  the  benefit 
are  confined  or  exported 
_>and  the  scanty  harvests 

of  a  metropolis 
of  the  growth 
and  more  artificial  cause 
— >A  second 

of  dependent  providences, 
and  the  tributes 

the  expense  of  a  luxuriant  court 
— ^is  the  residence  of  a  monarch, 

in  the  fall  of  the  empire; 
had  been  lost 
and  tributes 
— ^Those  provinces 

have  been  attracted  by  the  Vatican, 
and  the  gold  of  Brazil 
of  the  silver  of  Peru 
— ^and  if  some  streams 


and  clients, 

the  oblations  of  pilgrims 
the  fees  of  office, 

_>the  revenues  of  the  cardinals, 

and  precarious  supply, 
afford  a  poor 
of  ecclesiastical  taxes, 

— >and  the  remnant 

of  the  court  and  city, 
the  idleness 

however, 

— ^which  maintains. 
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ind  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants 


one  hundred 
does  not  exceed 
far  below  the  measure  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
_^The  population  of  Eome, 

and  ruins. 

is  overspread  with  vineyards 
the  largest  portion  of  the  seven  hills 
— ^and  within  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  walls, 
city 

of  the  modern 
and  splendor 
_>The  beauty 

of  superstition, 
to  the  influence 

to  the  abuses  of  the  government, 

_ >may  be  ascribed 

of  a  new  family, 

has  been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation 
(the  exceptions  are  rare) 

_ ^Each  reign 

of  the  church  and  country, 
at  the  expense 
by  the  childless  pontiff 
_ ^enriched 

of  elegance  and  servitude: 
are  the  most  costly  monuments 
of  these  fortunate  nephews 
_ ^The  palaces 

have  been  prostituted  in  their  service; 
and  sculpture, 

painting, 

_ ^the  perfect  arts  of  architecture, 

with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity, 
are  decorated 
and  gardens 

_ ^and  their  galleries 

to  collect, 
has  prompted  them 
or  vanity 
_ ^which  taste 

in  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  worship; 
by  the  popes  themselves 
were  more  decently  employed 
_^The  ecclesiastical  revenues 

and  churches, 
chapels, 

their  pius  foundation  of  altars 

_ ^but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate 

by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter, 
by  the  sun  of  the  Vatican 
are  eclipsed 

_^since  these  lesser  stars 

of  religion, 
to  the  use 

that  even  has  been  applied 
_^the  most  glorious  structure 

and  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 

Leo  the  Tenth, 
of  Julius  the  Second, 

_^The  fame 
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and  Michael  Angelo; 
of  Eaphael 

of  Bramante  and  Fontana, 

_ accompanied  by  the  superior  merit 

and  temples 
in  palaces 

which  had  been  displayed 

_ ^and  the  same  munificence 

the  labors  of  antiquity, 
and  emulate 


to  revive 

>was  directed  with  equal  zeal 

in  the  most  conspicuous  places; 
and  erected 

were  raised  from  the  ground, 

^Prostrate  obelisks 

were  restored; 
three 

of  the  Caesars  and  consuls, 

^Of  the  eleven  aqueducts 

or  of  new  arches, 
of  old, 

were  conducted  over  a  long  series 
>the  artificial  rivers 

and  refreshing  waters : 
a  flood  of  salubrious 
into  marble  basins 
^to  discharge 

by  a  column  of  Egyptian  granite, 
is  detained 

impatient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St.  Peters, 

>and  the  spectator, 

to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  perpetual  fountains, 
between  two  lofty 
>which  rises 

of  ancient  Pome, 
the  monuments 
the  description, 

^The  map, 

and  the  student : 
of  the  antiquarian 
by  the  diligence 
>have  been  elucidated 

but  of  empire, 
not  of  superstition. 


the  relics 

_ ^and  the  footsteps  of  heroes, 

regions  of  the  north, 
from  the  remote  and  once  savage 
by  a  new  race  of  pilgrims 
_ ^are  levoutly  visited 

Empire. 

by  a  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
the  attention  will  be  excited 
and  of  every  reader, 

_^Of  these  pilgrims, 
perhaps, 

_^the  greatest. 
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in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  most  awful  scene 

— Gibbon,  from  the  closing  passages  of  The  Beeline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

As  you  read  on, 
you  say, 

not  “This  is  like  life,” 
but  ‘  ‘  This  is  life.  ’  ’ 

It  has  not  only 

the  complexion, 

the  very  hue  of  life, 
but  its  movements, 

its  advances, 

its  strange  pauses, 

its  seeming  reversions  to  former  traditions, 
and  its  perpetual  change ; 

its  apparent 
isolations, 

its  essential 

solidarity  .  .  . 

There  is  lovely  family  life, 

the  tenderness  of  father  and  daughter, 
the  rapture 

of  young  wife  and  husband, 

the  innocence 
of  girlhood, 

the  beauty 

of  fidelity ; 

There  is  the  unrest  and  folly 
of  fashion, 

the  misery 

of  wealth, 

and  the  wretchedness 

of  wasted  and  mistaken  life, 
the  hollowness 
of  ambition. 

the  cheerful  emptiness 
of  some  hearts, 

the  dull  emptiness 
of  others. 

It  is  a  world, 

and  you  live  in  it 

while  you  read, 

and  long  afterward ; 

but  at  no  step  have  you  been  betrayed, 
not 

because  your  guide  had  warned  you 
or  exhorted  you, 

but  because 

he  has  been  true, 

and  has  shown  you  all  things 
as  they  are. 

— W.  D.  Howells,  ‘Editor’s  Study,’  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  72:809. 

*  *  * 

We  are  constantly  coming  to  a  turning  in  the  road 
where  great  objects 

just  behind  us 

are  out  of  sight. 
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We  are  also  constantly  falling  into  the  blunder 
of  supposing 

that  because  they  are  invisible 
they  are  insignificant. 

It  would  seem  as  if 

we  are  now  at  the  moment 

when  men  cannot  quite  see  the  point 
of  Stevenson. 

But  it  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  them 

and  not 

for  him. 

It  is  a  curious  fact 

that  one  of  the  very  best  critics  we  have, 

Mr.  Freeman, 

writing  in  one  of  the  very  best  critical  organs  we  have, 
the  London  Mercury, 

wrote  a  criticism  of  Stevenson 

that  made  me  almost  doubt 

whether  he  had  ever  opened  one  of  Stevenson’s  books. 
He  began  by  saying, 

and  in  a  sense  ended  by  saying, 

that  the  explanation  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  to  be  found  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

He  implied  that  Stevenson  was  a  sort  of  shadow  of  Poe, 
or  the  voice  of  Stevenson 
an  echo 

of  the  voice  of  Poe. 

I  confess 

I  can  hardly  imagine 
a  stranger 

or  more  puzzling  parallel. 

I  leave  aside 

in  deference  to  such  aesthetic  critics, 
everything 

except  aesthetic  criticism. 

I  say  nothing  of  secondary  matters 
like  morality 

and  philosophy 

and  a  whole  outlook  on  life. 

I  toss  aside  such  trifles  as  belief, 
doubt, 

despair, 

pessimism, 

piety, 

faith, 

hope, 

and  charity. 

Considering  art 

simply  as  a  method  of  calling  up  certain  visions, 
or  adumbrating 

certain  atmospheres. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  two  great  artists 

could  possibly  be  more  unlike  each  other 
than  Stevenson 
and  Poe. 

The  atmospheres  they  tried  to  create 
were  quite  oposite; 

the  technical  tricks  by  which  they  tried  to  create  them 
were  quite  opposite. 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  Poe 
to  suggest 

not  merely  horror, 
but  hopelessness. 

It  was  the  whole  point 
of  Stevenson 

that  he  never  did  suggest  hopelessness 
even  when  he  suggested  horror. 

Or, 

to  put  the  matter  another  way, 

he  always  suggested  a  fight, 

even  when  it  was  a  hopeless  fight. 

The  two  brothers 

of  the  house  of  Durrisdeer 
go  down  fighting 
to  the  last. 

The  people 

of  the  house  of  Usher 

never  begin  fighting 
even  from  the  first. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe, 

even  in  the  face  of  the  text, 

that  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  will  not  go  on  fighting, 
if  it  were  only  fighting  in  hell. 

But  when  the  other  gentleman  had  his  rather  one-sided  conversation 
with  the  raven, 

that  raven 

did  not  croak  over  a  battlefield. 

As  I  have  said. 

I  did  not  mean  merely 

the  matter  or  moral  atmosphere, 

but  of  purely  artistic  atmosphere. 

Stevenson’s  technical  method  is  lean, 
wiry, 

taut, 

and  alert. 

If  he  seems  too  much  to  be  picking  his  words, 
to  be  watchful  of  his  style, 

it  is  because  he  is  above  all  things 
very  wide  awake. 

It  is  the  whole  point, 
and  pleasure, 

and  beauty  of  the  poetry  of  Poe 
that  he  is  half-asleep. 

Consider  those  dreamy  melodies, 
those  drowsy  repetitions, 

like  everlasting  echoes 
of  an  endless  snore. 

And  compare  them  with  the  short-lined, 
sharply  worded  verses  of  “E.  L.  S.” 

generally  rather  too  bald  and  angular 
to  be  quite  good  poetry. 

Poe 

was 

above  all  things 
luxuriant. 
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He  loved, 

in  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase, 
the  luxury 
of  woe. 

He  was  at  home 
on  rich 

but  sombre  cushions 

‘  ‘  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o  ’er  ” ; 

but 

it  was  not  only 

the  lamp-light 
that  gloated. 

I  defy  anyone 

to  find  one  sentence 

in  all  the  collected  works  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson 
in  which  it  can  be  said  that  he  gloated. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  sometimes  tasted 
too  fastidiously 

or  that  he  sometimes  snapped  up 
too  sharply. 

But  he 

never  wallowed 

in  purple  seas 
of  woe; 

and  it  was  the  whole  point 
of  Poe 

that  the  seas  were  infinite 
and  unfathomable. 

Poe’s  people 

are  not  people  who  have  been  made  unhappy 
like  Henry  Durie 

or  Eobert  Herrick, 
or  who  have  made  themselves 
unhappy, 

like  Dr.  Jeykll 
or  Markheim ; 

They  are  people 

who  never  could 

conceivably 

have  been  happy. 

They  are  unhappy 

before  they  are  unfortunate. 

They  are  tragic 

before  their  tragedy  begins. 

With  Poe 

the  mood  was  the  fundamental  thing; 
and  it  was  a  mood 

of  incurable  melancholy. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  essence  of  the  Stevensonian  spirit 
that  the  melancholy  was  not  incurable 
even  if  the  misfortune 
was  incurable. 

— Chesterton,  ‘  Our  Note  Book,  ’  The  Illustrated  London 

News,  September  22,  1923. 

Note  the  unnatural  drop  in  inflection  when  these  quadrals  are 
read  downward. 
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Let  us, 

for  a  moment, 

try  to  raise  ourselves 

even  above  the  level  of  their  flight, 
and  imagine  the  Mediterranean 

lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake, 
and  all  its  ancient  promontories 
sleeping  in  the  sun : 

here  and  there 

an  angry  spot  of  thunder, 

a  grey  stain  of  storm, 

moving  upon  the  burning  field; 
and  here  and  there 

a  fixed  wreath  of  vrhite  volcano  smoke, 
surrounded 

by  its  circle  of  ashes; 

but 

for  the  most  part 

a  great  peacefulness 
of  light, 

Syria  and  Greece, 

Italy  and  Spain, 

laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement 
into  the  sea-blue, 

chased, 

as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them, 

with  bossy  beaten  work 
of  mountain  chains, 
and  glowing  softly 

with  terraced  gardens, 
and  flowers 

heavy  with  frankincense, 
mixed  among  masses 
of  laurel, 

and  orange, 

and  plumy  palm, 

that  abate  with  their  grey-green  shadows 
the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks, 

and  of  the  ledges  of  porphyry 

sloping  under  lucent  sand. 

*  *  * 

Note  how  an  upward  reading  naturally  leads  to  a  suspension  of 
the  voice,  with  a  resultant  improvement  of  rhythmical  effect. 

even  above  the  level  of  their  flight, 
try  to  raise  ourselves 
for  a  moment, 

__^Let  us, 

sleeping  in  the  sun : 
and  all  its  ancient  promontories 
lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake, 

__^and  imagine  the  Mediterranean 

moving  upon  the  burning  field; 
a  grey  stain  of  storm, 
an  angry  spot  of  thunder, 

_ ^here  and  there 

by  its  circle  of  ashes; 
surrounded 

a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke, 

_ ^and  here  and  there 
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of  light, 

a  great  peacefulness 
for  the  most  part 

_>but 

into  the  sea-blue, 

laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement 
Italy  and  Spain, 

—^Syria  and  Greece, 

of  mountain  chains, 
with  bossy  beaten  work 
as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them, 

—^chased. 


heavy  with  frankincense, 
and  flowers 
with  terraced  gardens, 
and  glowing  softly 

and  plumy  palm, 
and  orange, 
of  laurel, 

mixed  among  masses 

sloping  under  lucent  sand, 
and  of  the  ledges  of  porphyry 
the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks, 
that  abate  with  their  grey-green  shadows 


* 


*  * 


— Euskin. 


To  close  this  section,  I  have  chosen  a  somewhat  extended  passage 
from  Hazlitt’s  “On  Poetry  in  General”; — the  first,  by  the  way,  I 
ever  attempted  to  east  into  quadrals  (for  symbols  see  page  59)  : 

I  shall  conclude  this  general  account/  with  some  remarksx  on  four  of 
the  principal  works  of  poetry  in  the  world  \,  at  different  periods  of 
history! — Homer/,  the  Biblex,  Dante\,  and  let  me  add,  Ossianj.  In 
Homer/,  the  principle  of  actionx  or  life\  is  predominant! ;  in  the  Bible/, 
the  principle  of  faithx  and  the  idea\  of  Providence  | ;  Dante/  is  a  per- 
sonificationx  of  blind\  willj;  and  in  Ossian/  we  see  the  decay  of  lifex, 
and  the  lag-end\  of  the  world].  Homer's  poetry/  is  the  heroicx;  it  is 
full  of  life\  and  action];  it  is  bright/  as  the  dayx,  strong\  as  a 
river|.  In  the  vigour  of  his  intellect/,  he  grapples  with  all  the  objects  of 
naturex,  and  enters  into  all  the  relations \  of  social  life].  He  saw  many 
countries/,  and  the  manners  of  menx,  and  he  has  brought  them  all  to¬ 
gether  \  in  his  poem  I .  He  describes  his  heroes  going  to  battle/  with  a 
prodigality  of  lifex,  arising  from  an  exuberance \  of  animal  spirits] : 
we  see  them  before  us/,  their  numberx,  and  their  order  of  battle\, 
poured  out  upon  the  plain]  “all  plumed  like  ostriches/,  like  eagles  newly 
bathedx,  wanton  as  goats\,  wild  as  young  bulls],  youthful  as  May/, 
and  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummerx,  ’  ’  covered  with  glittering 
armour \,  with  dust  and  blood];  while  the  gods/  quaff  their  nectarx 
in  golden  cups\,  or  mingle  in  the  fray];  and  the  old  men/  assembled 
on  the  walls  of  Troyx  rise  up  with  reverence \  as  Helen  passes  by  them]. 
The  multitude/  of  thingsx  in  Homer \  is  wonderful];  their  splendor/, 
their  truthx,  their  foree\,  and  variety].  His  poetry  is/,  like  his  religionx' 
the  poetry  of  number\  and  form] :  he  describes  the  bodies/  as  wellx  as 
the  souls \  of  men]. 

The  poetry  of  the  Bible/  is  that  of  imagination  and  of  faithx:  it  is 
abstract \  and  disembodied] :  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  form/,  but  of 
powerx;  not  of  multitude\,  but  of  immensity].  It  does  not  divide/ 
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into  manyx,  but  aggrandizes\  into  one|.  Its  ideas  of  nature/  are  likex 
its  ideas\  of  God|.  It  is  not  the  poetry  of  social  life/,  but  of  solitudex: 
each  man  seems  aione  in  the  world \,  with  the  original  forms  of  nature], 
the  rocks/,  the  earthx,  [the  seas\(?)]  and  the  sky|.  It  is  not  the 
poetry  of  action  or  heroic  enterprise/,  but  of  faith  in  a  supreme  Provi- 
deneex,  and  resignation\  to  the  power  that  governs  the  universe].  As 
the  idea  of  God/  was  removed  fartherx  from  humanity \,  and  a  scat¬ 
tered  polytheism],  it  became  more  profound  and  intense/,  as  it  became 
more  universalx,  for  the  Infinite\  is  present  to  everything] :  “If  we  fly 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth/,  it  is  there  alsox;  if  we  turn  to  the 
east  or  the  west\,  we  cannot  escape  from  it].”  Man/  is  thus  ag- 
grandisedx  in  the  image \  of  his  Maker].  The  history  of  the  patriarchs/ 
is  of  this  kindx;  they  are  founders  of  a  chosen  race  of  people\,  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  the  earth]  ;  they  exist/  in  the  genera tionsx  which  are  to  come\ 
after  them].  Their  poetry/,  like  their  religious  creedx,  is  vast\,  un¬ 
formed],  obscure,  and  infinite] ;  a  vision/  is  upon  itx — an  invisible 
hand\  is  suspended  over  it].  The  spirit/  of  the  Christian  religionx  con¬ 
sists  in  the  glory\  hereafter  to  be  revealed];  but  in  the  Hebrew  dis¬ 
pensation/,  Providencex  took  an  immediate  share\  in  the  affairs  of  this 
life].  Jacob’s  dream/  arose  out  of  this  intimate  communionx  between 
heaven \  and  earth]  ;  it  was  this  that  let  down/,  in  the  sight  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  patriarchx,  a  golden  ladder  from  the  sky  to  the  earth \,  with  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it],  and  shed  a  light/  upon  the  lonely 
placex,  which  can  never \  pass  away].  The  story  of  Euth/,  againx,  is 
as  if  all  the  depth  of  natural  affection  in  the  human  raee\  was  involved 
in  her  breast].  There  are  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Job/  more  prodigal 
of  imageryx,  more  intense  in  passion\,  than  any  thing  in  Homer],  as 
that/  of  the  state  of  his  prosperityx,  and  of  the  vision \  that  came  upon 
him  by  night].  The  metaphors  in  the  Old  Testament/  are  more  boldly 
figurativex.  Things  were  collected  more  into  masses  \,  and  gave  a 
greater  momentum  to  the  imagination]. 

Dante/  was  the  father  of  modern  poetryx,  and  he  may  therefore  claim 
a  place \  in  this  connection].  His  poem/  is  the  first  great  stepx  from 
Gothic  darknessX  and  l)arliarism|  ;  and  the  struggle  of  thought  in  it/ 
to  burst  the  thraldomx  in  which  the  human  mind  had  been  so  long  held\, 
is  felt  in  every  page].  He  stood  bewildered/,  not  appalledx,  on  that  dark 
shore\  which  separates  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world];  and  saw  the 
glories  of  antiquity/  dawning  through  the  abyss  of  timex,  while  revela¬ 
tion  opened  its  passage \  to  the  other  world].  He  was  lost  in  wonder/ 
at  what  had  been  done  before  himx,  and  he  dared \  to  emulate  it].  Dante 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Bible/  for  the  gloomy  tone  of  his 
mindx,  as  well  as  for  the  prophetic  fury\  which  exalts  and  kindles  his 
poetry’]  ;  but  he/  is  utterlyx  unlikex  Homer \.  His  genius/  is  not  a  spark¬ 
ling  flamex,  but  the  sullen  heat\  of  a  furnace].  He/  is  powerx,  pas¬ 
sion  \,  self-will  personified].  In  all  that  relates  to  the  descriptive/  or 
fanciful  part  of  poetryx,  he  bears  no  comparison  to  many  who  had  gone 
beforeX,  or  who  have  come  after  him];  but  there  is  a  gloomy  abstrac¬ 
tion/  in  his  conceptionsx,  which  lies  like  a  dead  weightX  upon  the  mind] ; 
a  benumbing  stupor/,  a  breathless  awex,  from  the  intensity \  of  the 
impression];  a  terrible  obscurity/,  like  thatx  which  oppresses  us\  in 
dreams];  an  identity  of  interest/,  which  moulds  every  object  to  its  own 
purpos^x,  and  clothes  all  things  \  with  the  passions  and  imaginations 
of  the  human  soul], — that  make  amends/  for  all  otherx  deficiencies]. 
The  immediate  objects/  he  presents  to  the  mindx,  are  not  much\  in 
themselves],  they  want  grandeur/,  beautyx,  and  order];  but  they  become/ 
evervthingx  by*  the  force  of  the  character \  he  impresses  upon  them]. 
His 'mind  lends  its  own  power/  to  the  objects  which  it  contemplatesx, 
instead  of  borrowing  it\  from  them].  He  takes  advantage  even/  of  the 
nakednessx  and  dreary  vaeuityX  of  his  subject].  His  imagination/ 
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pGoplGs  the  shades  of  deathxj  and  broods  over^  the  silent  airl.  He  is 
the  severest  of  all  writers/ ,  the  most  hard  and  impenetrablex,  the  most 
opposite\  to  the  flowery  and  glittering | ;  who  relies  most  on  his  own 
power/ ,  and  the  sense  of  it  in  othersx,  and  who  leaves  most  room\  to 
the  imagination  of  his  readersj.  Dante  ^s  only  endeavour  is  to  interest/ j 
and  he  interestsx  by  exciting  our  sympathy  with  the  emotion \  by  which 
he  is  himself  possessedj.  He  does  not  place  before  us/  the  objectsx 
by  which  that  emotion \  has  been  created];  but  he  seizes  on  the  atten¬ 
tion/,  by  shewing  us  the  effectx  they  produce \  on  his  feelings];  and 
his  poetry/  accordinglyx  gives  the  same  thrilling  \  and  overwhelming 
sensation],  which  is  caught \  by  gazing  on  the  face  of  a  personx  who  has 
seen  some  object \  of  horror] .  The  improbability  of  the  events/,  the 
abruptness  and  monotonyx  in  the  Inferno \,  are  excessive]:  but  the 
interest/  never  flagsx,  from  the  continued  earnestness \  of  the  author’s 
mind].  Dante’s  great  power/  is  in  combiningx  internal  feelings \ with 
external  objects].  Thus  the  gate  of  hell/,  on  which  that  withering  in¬ 
scription  is  writtenx,  seems  to  be  endowed  \  with  speech  and  conscious¬ 
ness],  and  to  utter/  its  dread  warningx,  not  without  a  sense\  of  mortal 
woes].  This  author/  habitually  unites  the  absolutely  local  and  indi- 
vidualx  with  the  greatest  wildness \  and  mysticism].  In  the  midst  of 
the  obscure  and  shadowy  regions  of  the  lower  world/,  a  tomb  suddenly 
rises  upx  with  the  inscription\,  “I  am  the  tomb  of  Pope  Anastasius  the 
Sixth]:”  and  half  the  personages/  whom  he  has  crowded  into  the  In- 
fernox  are  his  own\  acquaintance].  All  this/,  perhapsx,  tends  to  heighten 
the  effectx  by  the  bold  intermixture  of  realities],  and  by  an  appeal/, 
as  it  werex,  to  the  individual  knowledge  and  experience \  of  the  reader]! 
He  affords/  few  subjectsx  for  picture].  There  is/,  indeedx,  one  gigantic 
one\  that  of  Count  Ugolino],  of  which  Michael  Angelo/  made  a  bas- 
relief  x,  and  which  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds\  ought  not  to  have  painted]. 
Another  writer/  whom  I  shall  mention  lastx,  and  whom  I  cannot  per¬ 
suade  myself  to  think  a  mere  modern  in  the  groundwork  \,  is  Ossian], 
He  is  a  feeling/  and  a  namex  that  can  never  be  destroyed  \  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers].  As  Homer/  is  the  first  vigour  and  lustihedx,  Ossian  is 
the  decay  and  old  age\  of  poetry].  He  lives  only/  in  the  recollectionx 
and  regretX  of  the  past].  There  is  one  impression/  which  he  conveys 
more  entirely  than  all  other  poetsx,  namelyX,  the  sense  of  privation], 

the  loss  of  all  things],  of  friends/,  of  good  namex,  of  country X _ he  is 

even  without  God  in  the  world].  He  converses  only/  with  the  spirits  of 
the  departedx;  vidth  the  motionless X  and  silent  clouds].  The  cold  moon¬ 
light/  sheds  its  faint  lustre  on  his  headx ;  the  fox  peeps  out  of  the  ruined 
tower X;  the  thistle  waves  its  beard  to  the  wondering  gale];  and  the 
strings  of  his  harp  seem/,  as  the  hand  of  agex,  as  the  tale  of  other 
timesX,  passes  over  them],  to  sigh/  and  rustlex  like  the  dry  reedsX  in 
the  winter’s  wind]!  The  feeling  of  cheerless  desolation/,  of  the  lossx 
of  the  pith  and  sapX  of  existence],  of  the  annihilation  of  the  substance/ 
and  the  clinging  to  the  shadow  of  all  thingsx  as  in  a  mock-embrace  X; 
is  here  perfect].  In  this  way/,  the  lamentation  of  Selmax  for  the  loss 
of  SalgarX  is  the  finest  of  all].  If  it  were  indeed  possible/  to  shew 
that  this  writer  was  nothingx,  it  would  only  be  another  instance  X  of 
mutability],  another  blank  made/,  another  voidx  leftX  in  the  heart], 
another  confirmation/  of  that  feelingx  which  makes  himX  so  often 
complain],  “Eoll  on/,  ye  dark  brown  yearsx,  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your 
wingX  to  Ossian]!” 


CHAPTER  VII 
FAULTY  RHYTHMA 
Non-Rhythmal  Writing 

A  person  may  be  able  to  make  himself  intelligible  in  English 
without  being  a  master  of  the  rhythm  of  our  speech.  A  foreign 
accent  may  be  perceptible  even  on  the  printed  page.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  I  have  chosen  a  selection  from  the  general  description  of 
the  French  town  of  Langres  taken  from  a  guidebook  to  that  fine 
old  mountain  stronghold  of  the  Haut-Marne.  Following  this  pas¬ 
sage  I  have  presumed  to  introduce  a  rendering  of  my  own  in  which 
the  ideas  of  the  first  article  are  presented  in  phrases  largely  sym¬ 
metrical.  Now  along  with  the  greater  prevalence  of  syllabic  sym¬ 
metry  in  the  second  selection  there  will,  also,  I  believe,  be  admitted 
to  be  somewhat  more  of  the  characteristic  sound  of  English;  our 
contention,  of  course,  being  that  this  more  natural  rhythm  and 
this  symmetry  are  vitally  related  as  effect  and  cause. 

With  its  towers 
_ w 

its  steeples 

w _ w 

and  its  domes, 

W  W _ 

Langres  present  from  all  sides 

_ _ W - - 

a  beautiful  aspect; 

_ w  w _ w 

same  an  eagle  nest  perched  into  the  clouds 

_ W _ — _  W  W  — — 

you  see  it  from  very  far. 

W  W  _ _  W - 

High  walls  which  surround  it 

_ _ ^ _ W 

serve  for  support  walls 
_ w  w _ w 

to  heap  of  rubbish 

_ w _ w 

on  what  it  is  sit  down, 

^ _ ^  ^  ^ - 

because  raising  of  ground  of  town 

\J _ W  W _ ^ - 

caused  by  successively 

_ V-/  V-y _ w 

ruins  heaping  up  on  this  point, 

_ w  w  w _ - ^ 

predominant  about  7  or  8  metres 

^  _ w  w  w  w _ w  w - 
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primitive  surface  of  the  upland. 

_ —  'U  w  _ _  w  w 

— Langres  Guide,  Special  Edition. 

Rewritten  in  symmetrical  phrases. 

With  its  domes,  its  towers,  and  its  steeples, 

^  ^  V*./  Vii/ 

the  ancient  town  of  Langres 
w - w _ w _ w 

presents  a  most  beautiful  aspect, 
w _ w  w _ w  w _ 

It  is  visible  from  every  direction, 

— _  V-/  V-/  V-/  _ _  V-/  V»/  _ _  \J 

like  an  eagle’s  nest  perched  in  solitude 

V-/  w  _ _  w  .  _ _  ^ 

high  among  the  clouds. 

_ W  W _ 

Sky-neighboring  fortifications  that  encircle  it 

^ - W  W - W _ W  W  W _ w  v«/ 

are  used  as  support  walls 

\J _ _ 

to  heaps  of  rubbish 

W _ KJ _ W 

on  which  the  modern  town  has  its  foundations. 

V-/ _ KJ  \J  _ w 

For,  with  the  passing  of  centuries, 

-  ^  W - _ W  V-y 

and  the  heaping  up  of  ruins 

V-/  _ ^  _ w 

bj  successive  generations, 

W  W  W 

the  present  level  of  the  town  of  Langres 

w - _ _ Vw' _ w 

has  risen 

w _ 

to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  metres 

V-/  V-/  v-/ ^ 

above  the  original  level 

W _ W _ V..I  w _ w 

of  those  broad  hill  tops  upon  which  its  first  inhabitants 

^ - - - W  V./  V_( _ w _ w _ w  w 

erected  their  shelters, 
w _ ^ _ 

those  frail  precursors 

w _ w _ w 

of  lordly  castles 

W _ V-' _ 

and  magnificent  palaces. 

W  W - V./  _ 'U  KJ 

Some  time  ago,  I  saw  this  motto : 

“He  that  comes  after  another — will  never  be  first.’’ 

- w - - yu  \j _ w _ yu  _ 

Would  it  not  read  better,  as  far  as  rhythm  goes: 

He  that  comes  second — can  never  be  first? 

_ _  w  y^ _ V-/  v.^  V  „ 

One  reason  why  student  compositions  are  no  better  than  they 
are  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  inability  of  youthful  writers  to 
handle  language  rhythmically.  Their  ears  have  not  been  trained 
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to  the  larger  harmonies  of  language.  The  consequences  of  this 
deficiency  are  oftentimes  distressing.  Students  should  be  more 
generally  encouraged,  as  it  seems,  in  the  spacing  or  phrasing  of 
their  composition,  and  in  the  submitting  of  each  successive  measure 
to  the  criticism  and  the  censorship  of  the  listening  ear.  In  this 
way  they  would  in  time,  cultivate  the  ear.  As  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  thing  into  which  an  insensitiveness  to  rhythmic  effects 
will  betray  one,  we  may  take  the  following  youthful  version  of  one 
of  the  world’s  great  stories — a  twice-told  tale  known  to  all  of  us. 

A  long  time  ago, 

there  lived  in  some  land,  I  think  Greece, 

a  young  girl  named  Isabella, 

O _ _ W _ _ w 

who  was  always  happy  and  carefree. 

W  _ W  1 _ W  W  _ — 

In  the  neighborhood  where  she  lived 
w  w _ w  w _ w  _ 

also  dwelt  a  man  named  Lorenzo, 

_ w _ V-/  V-/ _ 'U 

who  was  a  workman  in  her  brothers’  factory. 

_  Ky  _ _  V-/*  W  W 

Now  Lorenzo  saw  this  Isabella  one  day ; 

w  w _ w _ KJ _ W - - 

and  after  meeting  each  other, 
w _ w _ w  _ ^ 

they  both  came  to  love  each  other  dearly. 

V_/ _ W _ WWW _ w 

Isabella  saw  he  was  fond  of  her, 

N«/  _ _  V-/  _ _  V-/  V-; 

and  grew  ill  from  wondering 

why  he  did  not  speak  his  love. 

_ w  w _ w - 

She  was  not  quite  sure  really  though 

_ _  _ _  W  — -  W - 

whether  he  thought  as  much  of  her  as  she  did  him; 

V.y  _ _  W _ _ —  W - 

and. 


on  account  of  his  being  a  servant  to  her  brothers, 

w  W _ W _ w  W - WWW - w 

it  seemed  to  her  as  if  Lorenzo  thought 

_ _  W _ - - 

it  better  not  to  say  anything  about  it. 

w _ w _ w - W  W  w  w - w 

But  after  a  while  he  did  note  how  silence  was  affecting  her; 

_ W  w _ w _ w - WWW - w - 

and  so  after  some  help  by  her 
w _ _ _ _ - 

he  managed  to  tell  his  love, 

w _ w  w _ w - 

and  she  was  well  at  once. 

_ w - — 
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This  single  sample  will  surely  suffice.  Such  a  passage  as  obvi¬ 
ously  not  to  be  converted  into  even  passable  English  merely  by  a 
working  out  of  repetitions  and  by  an  introduction  of  the  much- 
needed  subordination.  In  very  texture  it  is  crooked  and  dry  and 
wooden,  where  the  subject  matter  calls  for  beauty,  and  fluency, 
and  flexibility.  Would  not  an  arrangement  in  a  variety  of  shorter 
phrases  and  rhythmal  phrases  bring  about  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter?  This  question  is  not  without  importance  to  the  student  of 
language.  If  it  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  further  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  whether  or  not,  and, — if  the  answer  be  again  in  the 
affirmative, — when  and  to  what  extent,  it  is  practicable  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  matter  of  the  securing  of  rhythmic  effects  into  the  course 
in  composition. 

Contrast  with  the  brevity  of  ordinary  English  phrases,  the  un¬ 
wonted  length  of  those  in  the  following  passage.  This  passage, 
like  the  one  on  Langres,  was  written  by  a  person  not  born  to  the 
English  tongue.  The  tendency  of  the  long  phrases  to  impair  the 
sound,  if  not  actually  to  retard  the  full  and  immediate  perception 
of  the  sense,  will,  I  believe,  be  apparent  to  all.  The  absence,  again, 
of  the  native  accent  will  be  noted  as  constituting  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  style. 

That  being  so, 

_ W  _ 

I  believe  the  Americans  have  common  sense  enoueh  to  asree 

^  ^  W  __  W  Vi,/  — «  Vi^  V»/  V»i/  V.^  *  o 

that  lucky  circumstances 

^  _ V-/  V*./  w 

favored  them  greatly. 

_ V^  W _ KJ 

The  main  part  of  the  American  army 

intervened  in  the  war 

at^a^time  ^hen  they  had  the  great  advantage 
of  having  their  nerves  intact, 

VJ _ w _ w _ 

while,  on  the  other  hand, 

—  V-/  V-/ 

Germany ’s  resistence 

- 'u  _ ^ 

had  considerably  slackened 

after  four  years  of  heroic  fighting 

^  - -  ^  V./ _ _ 

against  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  number, 

v-/  — w  V-/  V,./  •u  yu  _ _  w  V-/  w  _ _  v.^  ^ 

during  a  star\dng  blockade, 

'U  KJ  ^ _ W  _ 
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when  the  German  nerves, — 

_ w  _ _ 

increasingly  exposed  to  terrible  experiences, — 

V-/  _ _  W  w _  w _ Vm'  w  w _ v_/  w  w 

and  the  bodies  of  the  constantly  dwindling  number  of  combatants, 

^ - '-I  w  w - w _ O  w _ w _ w  w 

were  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  destructive  effect 

V-/  V-/  __  V_/ _ _ _  _ _ 

of  a  defense  in  modern  warfare, 

V-/  v»/ _ w  __  w _ w 

when  no  relief  from  home 

_ KJ  _ _  _ 

was  brought  to  the  army, 

_ w _ w 

and  when  the  enemy’s  propaganda 
w  w  w _ w  w  w'  w _ w 

and  the  revolutionary  agitation 

W  w  w _ w  w  w _ 

of  the  Independent  Social  Democrats 

W  W  W  _ w _ _ w 

had  poisoned  the  beautiful  spirit 

V-/  KJ  V-/ _ KJ  KJ _ W 

of  the  German  army. 

O' _ O _ O 

— General  Ludendorff,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1922. 

In  this  article  we  miss  the  “relief”  afforded  by  the  frequent 
pauses  found  in  our  best  writing;  for,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  English  is  a  language  noticeably  “short-breathed.”  These 
heatq^q  uninterrupted  Teutonic  periods  full  soon  become  too  much 
for  us. 

A  careless  allowing  of  strong  syllables  in  juxtaposition  to  one 
another,  or  rather,  the  failure  to  properly  balance  such  combina¬ 
tions  of  strong  syllables  by  weak  ones,  is  another  common  cause 
of  defective  rhythm.  This  fault  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
passage  in  which,  also,  the  non-quadral  character  adds  to  the  un¬ 
pleasantness. 

All  city  caucus  nominations 

_ 1  _ v-/  w  V-/  _  v-/ 

made  since  last  week 

are  void. 

_ 

The  candidates  fought  their  battles 

W  W  — _  V-/  ~  W 

and  filed  legal  papers 

V_/ _ _ W _ VJ 

with  a  ten-day  notice, 
w  _ _ w 


A  new  law 

passed  four  years  ago, 

_ _ _ v-l  _ 

makes  a  fifteen-day  notice  legal. 
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In  John  Freeman’s  book,  A  Portrait  of  George  Moore  in  a  Study 
of  His  Work,  we  read  how  in  Moore’s  early  writings  he  gives  us 
not  prose,  but  merely  the  stuff  out  of  which  prose  can  be  evolved. 
As  Moore  observes  himself  of  an  early  attempt,  “The  book  isn’t 
written  at  all;  you  can’t  call  a  collection  of  sentences,  or  half¬ 
sentences,  prose,  any  more  than  you  can  call  the  inhabitants  of 
a  hospital  an  effective  regiment.  The  halt,  maimed,  and  the  blind 
do  not  make  prose,  even  if  now  and  again  a  phrase  stands  upright, 
or  a  sentence  moves  of  its  own  power,  or  a  whole  paragraph  luckily 
disguises  the  general  tendency  to  locomotor  ataxia.”  (Page  71). 
And  again  three  pages  later,  though  here  considering  the  subject 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  he  writes,  “This  is  not 
prose,  it  is  not  speech,  it  is  not  even  reporting — it  is  merely  print.  ’  ’ 
As  an  example  of  sentences  which  merely  vex  and  exasperate,” 
we  are  given  the  following: 

It  was  like  a  costume  ball, 

w _ \..i _ v_/ _ 

where  chastity  grinned 
w _ w  w _ 

from  behind  a  mask 

w  _ w _ 

that  vice  was  looking  for, 

_ _ _ 

while  vice 
w _ 

hid  his  nakedness 
- _ 

in  some  of  the  robes 

w _ _ 

that  chastity 
had  let  fall 

Thus  up  and  down, 
w _ w _ 

like  dice  thrown  bv  demon  players, 

were  rattled  the  two  lives, 

w _ _ _ 

the  double  life 
^ _ w _ 

that  this  weak  woman 

w - 

had  so  miserably  lived  through. 

_ W _ WWW _ _ 

— Page  74. 

Disharmony,  ’  ’  Freeman  comments,  '  ‘  is  doing  its  worst  ” ;  yet  we 
may  question  whether  this  is  to  any  considerable  extent  inferior 
to  a  great  deal  of  the  writing  that  in  our  own  day  finds  a  place  in 
reputable  literary  periodicals; — not  prose,  but  print. 
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Let  us  compare,  or  rather  contrast,  with  this  passage  one  praised 
by  the  Times,  but  considered  inferior  even  in  point  of  rhythm  by 
Mr.  Freeman : 

Much  thought  has  been  expended 

W _ V-/  W  W  _ _ 

during  the  war  and  since, 

— _  V-/  \J  _ _  .. 

on  the  fittest  way  of  honoring  the  dead. 

- w _ ‘  _ _ _ 

They  will  not  come  back, 

- w _ w _ 

and  we, 

w _ 

who  remember  them  and  think  of  them, 
w  w _ w  w  _ ^ 

like  to  believe 

_ w  w _ 

that  they  will  always  be  remembered. 

W _ W _ W _ W _ \J 

But  let  us  be  just  to  them. 

w  _  w  w _ \J 

They  did  not  ask, 

_ w  _ 

when  they  gave  their  lives 
that  their  memories 

should  be  preserved. 

w _ _ 

There  have  been  nations 
w  _  _  w 

(there  are  some  today) 

_ w _ \j _ 

who  make  divinities 

w _ W _  \J  w 

of  fame  and  glory, 
w _ 

That 

has  never  been  the  habit 

\J VJ w _ w 

of  the  English  people. 

'w'  \J w w 

Our  dead 


were  content 

to  save  England 

W  _  'U 

If  they  could  see  Oxford 

_ VJ  _ v-f 

as  Oxford 

VJ _ \J 

is  today 

with  the  war  won 
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they  would  be  pleased 
_1_  w _ 

with  that  living  memorial. 

w  w _ w  w 

— Page  227. 

Quite  possibly  the  rhythm  of  this  passage  could  be  improved; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  advance  in  the  definitive  marking  off  of 
phrases,  and  the  giving  of  some  form  to  phrases,  has  here  gone 
far  beyond  anything  that  we  find  in  the  earlier  selection. 

A  Comparison 

OF  Rhythmal  and  Arrhythmal  Writing 
''The  Beatitudes’' 

In  The  Literary  Digest  for  September  22,  1923,  is  found  an  ar¬ 
ticle  occasioned  by  numerous  newspaper  comments  on  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  by  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  article,  'The  New  Testament  in  American,’  includes 
as  a  leading  feature  four  versions  of  the  Beatitudes  arranged  in 
parallel  columns, — the  Authorized,  the  American  Revised,  Dr.  Mof- 
fatt’s,  and  Dr.  Goodspeed ’s.  A  comparison  of  these  four  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rhythmical  effect  is  not  without  interest.  In  the 
very  sound  of  one  of  them,  the  first,  there  abides  a  quality  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  of  soul-satisfying  sufficiency;  the  deviations  from  this 
the  oldest  of  the  versions  occurring  in  the  other  translations  are, 
as  I  hear  them  at  least,  characterized  by  a  flatness  and  abruptness 
and  tinnyness  that  are  anything  but  pleasing.  In  the  one  is  an 
inspired  rightness ;  in  the  others  a  wrongness — to  my  ears,  scarcely 
less  inspired ;  we  might  call  it  an  uninspired  wrongevity, — the  care¬ 
lessness  and  clumsiness  of  an  artistically  awkward  age? 

I  would  be  counted  myself  in  the  number  of  those  mentioned  in 
a  quotation  from  the  Columbus  Dispatch  "who  feel  that  the  state¬ 
ly  dignity  and  reverence  of  the  King  James  version  has  no  effective 
counterpart  in  any  other  version  of  the  sacred  book,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  ever  presented  in  the  English  tongue.”  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literature  the  version  of  1611  is  in  its  present  form 
abundantly  satisfying.  In  the  matter  of  its  theological  teaching 
or  of  its  readiness  of  comprehension,  I  cannot  see  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  would  be  effecting  any  marked  improvement  who  should  alter 
the  old  reading  “for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God”  to 
"for  they  will  be  ranked  God’s  sons.”  In  passiug,  we  might  ob¬ 
serve  here  the  unpleasantness  and  weakness  of  the  open  sound  of 
“will,”  following  upon  the  open  sound  of  “they,”  and  compare 
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this  with  the  increasing  strength  of  “for  they  shall  be  called.”  It 
is  a  pity  that  here  the  search  for  correctness  of  meaning  should 
so  often  necessitate  such  positive  loss  in  the  matter  of  sound, 
whereas  elsewhere  in  literature,  it  is  well  nigh  an  axiom  that  the 
better  the  sound  the  truer  the  sense. 

If  I  be  not  utterly  mistaken,  there  is  a  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rhythm  of  the  new  versions  and  the  old;  and  further, 
I  believe  that  my  preference  for  the  latter  is  not  mainly  due  to  a 
greater  familiarity  with  it.  I  am  confident  that  the  Authorized 
Version  has  an  objective  and  measurable  superiority  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Now  my  contention  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  rhythm 
in  a  passage  is  proportionate  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  rhythma 
in  it,  is  easily  subjected  to  test, — at  least  so  far  as  the  rhythmal 
patterns  are  concerned.  The  appraising  of  the  rhythmical  content 
is  subjective,  and  consequently,  this  is  less  susceptible  of  exact  de¬ 
termination.  Still  one  may  depend  upon  a  fair  working  agree¬ 
ment  even  in  this  matter. 

By  way  of  testing  in  this  way  the  correspondence  of  rhythmal 
scansion  and  rhythmical  effects,  I  have  arranged  the  first  dozen 
verses  of  Matthew  V  in  two  ways :  In  the  first  place,  taking  as  a 
basis  the  language  of  King  James,  I  have  compiled  a  version  of  the 
Beatitudes  composed  almost  entirely  of  rhythma ;  and  secondly, 
from  the  three  recent  translations  given  in  The  Literary  Digest,  I 
have  pieced  together  a  version  made  up,  in  so  far  as  these  transla¬ 
tions  allow,  of  phrases  that  are  not  rhythma.  Since  a  completely 
arrhythmal  text  could  not  in  this  manner  be  obtained,  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  not  quite  so  fair  to  the  theory  as  it  would  be  if  such  a  one 
could  be  secured.  As  it  is,  however,  the  divergency  will,  I  believe, 
be  sufficient  to  show  a  rhythmical  superiority  of  the  first  and 
rhythmal,  as  against  the  second  and  non-rhythmal  selection. 

“The  purpose  of  Dr.  Goodspeed, ”  observes  one  of  the  papers  quoted, 
is  to  “make  the  Bible  a  book  which  is  enjoyable  to  read  and  easy  to 
understand.  The  arrangement  is  such  as  appeals  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  is  what  he  expects  and  demands  when  he  picks  up  a  book.” 

From  the  opinion  here  expressed  I  for  one  would  dissent.  I  ean 
not  believe  that  of  two  approximately  identical  concepts,  the  one 
couched  in  the  more  infelicitous  language  will  be  the  one  more 
easily  understood;  and  I  will  not  believe  the  main  assumption  that 
the  sound  of  this  New  Testament  American  is  more  enjoyable  even 
to  American  ears  than  is  that  of  the  English  of  the  earlier  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Our  ears  have  never  to  this  extent  repudiated  the 
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rhythms  of  our  native  speech;  although  our  tongues— and  back  of 
our  tongues,  our  minds,  have  of  late  lost  much  of  their  ancient  turn 
for  such  expression.  Rhythm  is  a  factor  in  promoting  the  intel¬ 
ligibility  of  language;  the  pleasure  found  in  perfect  utterance, 
whether  it  be  spoken  or  written,  is  a  factor  affecting  the  retention 
of  a  passage  in  our  memories.  Reduce  the  language  of  the  Bible 
to  the  level  of  that  of  other  books  and  it  may  indeed  be  read  and 
remembered  like  other  books, — but  only  so.  The  New  Testament 
writings  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  composed  in  colloquial  rather 
than  in  classical  Greek;  our  first  great  English  version  of  these 
Scriptures,  however,  was  written  for  the  cathedral  rather  than  for 
the  street,  and  in  all  that  makes  for  permanence  as  in  all  that 
makes  for  beauty  the  things  of  the  cathedral  must  be  granted  the 
pre-eminence. 

The  two  arrangements  follow;  first,  the  rhythmal: 

1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain, 

^  ^  .  W  v../  V-/  W  _ _  WWW  ___  w 

and  when  he  was  set  (cf.  seated)  his  disciples  came  unto  him. 

^  ^  w  w  w  w  w  w 

2.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saving 

w  W - W  W _  w _ _ w  -  « 

3.  Blessed  are  such  as  live  in  the  spirit, 

- -  w _ w  _ ^ 

for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

w w  w _ w  v»/ _ w 

4.  Blessed  are  those  that  do  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

— —  ^  — — -  w  w  w  w  w 

5.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  the  earth  shall  be  their  inheritance. 

- ^  -  v_/ _ ^ _ _ ^ _ ^  v_, 

6.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 

^  ^  ^  _  w  w  «...  w  w  w  w 

for  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

w w  w w  w 

7.  Blessed  are  they  that  be  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  behold  their  Creator. 

■  '  -  '  '  ■  I  —  w  w  __  W  w  ....  w  w  ...  w 

9.  Blessed  are  the  followers  of  peace, 

_ v-<  w  w _ ^  _ 

for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

_ W  'w' _ _ W  ^ _ 

10.  Blessed  are  they  whom  men  shall  misuse 

_  W  W _ >_( _ _ 

because  of  their  righteousness, 

_ w  w _ 


for  theirs  also  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

w  w  w  ___  w  w  w 

11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you, 

_ w  W  w  «.«.  w  W  ....  w  ^  y 

and  bring  persecutions  upon  you,  and  falsely  speak  against  you 

^ - w - w  w - w  w _ _  _ yj  _ _ v.y  ’’ 
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all  manner  of  evil,  for  my  sake. 

^ - w  w _ w  w  i w 

12.  Eejoice  exceedingly  and  be  filled  vritli  gladness: 

W _ V-/ _ V-/  W  w  —  w  w 

great  is  your  reward  above;  for  none  otherwise 

— —  W  _ —  W _ V»/  w  _ _ _ w  o 

persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

_ — ,  V_y  _  W  __  V-/  _ W _ V--' 

*  *  * 


The  arrhythmal : 

3.  Blessed  are  those  who  feel  poor  in  spirit;  the  realm  of  heaven 

is  theirs.  (M;M). 

4.  Blessed  are  the  mourners;  they  will  be  consoled.  (M,G;M). 

5.  Blessed  are  the  humble  minded,  for  they  will  possess  the  land 

(G;G). 

6.  Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  goodness;  they  will 

be  satisfied.  ( M ;  M ) . 

7.  Blessed  are  the  merciful;  they  will  find  mercy.  (A,E,M,G;M). 

8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  they  will  see  God.  (A,E,M,G;M). 

9.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they  will  be  called  God’s 

sons.  (A,E,M,G;G). 

10.  Blessed  are  those  who  have  been  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  good¬ 
ness;  the  realm  of  heaven  is  theirs.  (M,M). 

11.  Blessed  are  you  when  people  abuse  you,  and  persecute  you, 

and  falsely  say  everything  bad  of  you  on  my  account.  (G;A,E,M,G;G). 

12.  Be  glad  and  exult  over  it,  for  you  will  be  richly  rewarded  in 

heaven;  for  that  is  how  they  persecuted  the  prophets  before 

you.  (G;G;M). 

In  which  of  these  is  true  rhythm  to  be  found?  There  can,  I 
believe,  be  no  question  of  the  essential  healthfulness  found  in  the 
pure  flowing  movement  of  the  seventeenth-century  English  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  the  stylistically  diseased  condition  of  the  new¬ 
fangled  Americanese  on  the  other.  No  one  who  believes  that 
rhythm  is  a  thing  desirable  or  essential  in  speech  and  writing,  can 
have  any  doubt  as  to  which  type  affords  for  our  literary  crafts¬ 
men  the  better  model, — the  speech  of  that  most  argent  and  aureate 
of  centuries,  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  common  talk  of  these 
our  ovm  days  that  are  so  busy  earning  and  spending,  going  and 
comii;g,  as  to  have  scant  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful, — less  time  still  to  promote  the  high  arts  of  eloquence. 

Non-Quadral  Writing 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  non-quadral  writing. 
In  the  making  of  quadrats,  both  sense  and  sound  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  sense  units  must  not  be  too  long ;  the  sound  im¬ 
pression  must  be  pleasing  and  unified.  As  illustrations  of  sen¬ 
tences  that  do  not  readily  adjust  themselves  to  our  scheme  we  may 
take  the  following : 
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We  have  just  enough  religion 

W  ——  ^  'U  'U  _ _  V-/ 

to  make  us  hate, 
v_/ _ w  _ 

but  not  enough 
w _ w _ 

to  make  us  love, 

W  _ _  W 

one  another, 
w  ^ _ w 


— Swift. 

*  *  * 


If  success 

\j  ^ _ 

is  rare  and  slow, 

_ w _ 

everybody  knows 

_ w  w _ 

how  quick  and  easy 

w _ \j _ \j 

ruin  is. 

— Thackeray. 

*  *  ^ 


In  the  matter  of  pleasure 

W  _ W  KJ _ w 

there  is  a  sort  of  ladder 

V-/  W  W  —  V-/ 

that  ascends  to  heaven. 

_ _ w 


»  *  » 

The  broad  face  of  Catholicism — 

as  real  as  the  continent  of  America, 
or  the  Milky  Way — 

which  Englishman  cannot  deny, 
they  will  not  entertain; 
they  shut  their  eyes, 
w _ w _ 

they  thrust  their  heads  into  the  sand, 

W  _ —  'U  W  _ _  V-/  _ _ 

and  they  try  to  get  rid 

^  w _ w _ 

of  a  great  vision, 

'u _ _ w 

a  great 
reality. 

_ _  \y 

*  *  * 


— Newman. 


— Newman. 


In  the  autumn  evenings 

W  W _ W _ 

(When  Eebecca 
w  w _ w 

was  flaunting  at  Paris, 
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the  gayest 
w _ w 

among  the  gay  eonquerers  there, 

_ _  w  \J  — - 

and  our  Amelia, 
w _ >-( _ w 

our  dear  wounded  Amelia, 
w  ^ _ w  w _ v-" 

ah!  where  was  she?) 
w _ w - 

Lady  Jane 

would  be  sitting  in  Miss  Crawley’s  drawing  room 
w  w _ w w 

singing  sweetly  to  her 

_ w _ w* _ w 

in  the  twilight 
_ w _ w 

her  little,  simple  songs  and  hymns, 

w _ w _ - - 


while  the  sim 

was  setting 
w  _  w 

and  the  sea 

was  roaring 
w _ w 

on  the  beach. 

— Thackeray. 

*  *  * 


On  the  losing  side  in  politics, 

^ _ V-/  _  V-/  w 

it  is  true  of  his  polemical  writings 

w _ W  W  v-l  _  _ W  v-' - 

as  of  Burke’s — 

whom  in  many  respects  he  resembles, 
w _ w  _ ^  ^ - 

and  especially 
w  _  w  w 

in  that  supreme  quality  of  a  reasoner, 

^  <u  _ _ >../  W  W  W _ W  VJ 

that  his  mind  gathers 

W  v-/ _ _ 

not  only  heat, 

^ _ w  - 

but  clearness 

^ _ '~i 

and  expansion 
’  \J  w _ v-" 

by  its  own  motion — 

\J _ _ 

that  they  have  won  his  battle  for  him 
_ w _ - 

in  the  judgment 

_ ^ _ 
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of  after  times. 

_ _ 


* 


it 


— J.  E.  Lowell. 


To  a  subtile  sense, 

a  sense  heightened  by  sympathy, 
those  sudden  fervors  of  phrase 
gone 

ere  one  can  say  it  lightens, 
w - w _ L _ w 


that  show  us  Macbeth  groping  among  the  complexities  of  thought  in  his 

[conscience-clouded  mind, 

and  reveal 


the  intricacy 

_ _ 

rather 

_ 


than  enlighten  it, 

^  VJ _ w  w 

while  they  leave  the  eye  darkened  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
yet  make  their  logical  sequence 

the  grandeur  of  the  conception, 

w _ V./  VJ  w  v_/ _ 

and  its  truth  to  nature 

V./  w _ W _ \J 

clearer 


than  sober  daylight  could. 

w _ w _ w _ 


— J.  E.  Lowell. 

*  *  * 


To  none  of  these  people, 

to  no  one  he  could  meet, 

could  he  explain  how  he  felt  about  Young  Perch 
and  what  he  had  gone  through 
with  Mrs.  Perch, 

nor  why, 

>-< _ 

because  of  what  he  felt, 

^ _ _ w _ 

more  poignant  than  ever 

W _ w _ w 

was  his  need 

to  get  into  the  war. 

_ w _ 

— A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  If  Winter  Comes,  VIII,  vi. 

*  *  *  ^ 

He  was  trying  very  hard, 

all  his  life’s  training  against  sudden  unbridling  of  his  bridled 

[passions, 

to  grapple  his  mind  back  from  its  wild  and  passionate  desires 
and  from  its  amazed  coursings  upon  the  immense  prairies 
teeming  with  hazards,  ’ 

fears, 

enchantments, 

hopes. 
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dismays, 

that  broke  before  this  hour 

as  breaks  upon  the  hunter’s  gaze, 

amazingly  awarded  from  the  hill, 
savannas  boundless, 
new, 

unpathed, — 

from  these 

to  grapple  back  his  mind  . 
to  its  schooled  thought 
and  ordered  habit, 
to  its  well-trodden  ways 
of  duty, 

obligation, 

rectitude. 

— Hutchinson,  If  Winter  Comes,  VII,  i. 

*  * 

They  found  the  roads  barely  passable 
between  here  and  Hudson. 

From  there  on 

they  struck  a  region 

where  the  drifts  looked  like  young  mountains. 

The  passengers  had  to  get  out  of  the  sleigh 
and  shovel  out  the  roads. 

It  was  finally  necessary 
to  unhitch  the  team 
and  lead  the  horses  through  the  drifts 
which  came  up  to  their  sides. 

The  men  drew  the  sleigh. 

After  much  trouble 

they  reached  Traer. 

— Newspaper  story. 

*  *  * 

A  eotivenient  illustration  of  the  difference  between  quadral  and 
non-quadral  writing  is  furnished  by  a  little  book  by  Everit  B.  Ter- 
hunc,  entitled  Whispering  Europe  (Boston,  1921).  I  quote  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  five  initial  chapters.  The  quadral  di¬ 
vision  of  the  first  of  these  presents  no  great  difficulty;  to  effect  a 
similar  arrangement  of  the  others  is  a  far  different  matter. 

I. 

I  have  realized, 

as  all  sane  men  have  realized, 

that  with  the  cessation  of  war  in  Europe 

the  days  of  waste  and  extravagance  here  and  abroad 

[must  cease, 

a  period  of  reconstruction  and  economy 
must  follow, 

and  a  return  to  normal  life  and  living 
must  be  made. 

I  felt  that  those  processes 
would  be  slow, 

difficult 

and  painful. 

I  believed 

that  the  financial  troubles 
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and  industrial  trials 

of  exhausted  Europe 
would  react  on  us. 

Whether  the  United  States  had 
or  did  not  have 

written  treaties  and  acknowledged  alliances 
with  other  governments  and  nations, 
the  inescapable  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
was  a  fact  that  could  not  be  ignored 

and  we  could  not  evade  the  financial  and  commercial  con- 

[  sequences 

of  that  interpendence. 

Trade 

was  born  before  treaties 
and  it  lives 

in  spite  of  them. 

II. 

The  four  years  of  war,  of  constant  battle,  death  and  destruction,  of 
mental  anguish  and  physical  suffering,  of  hunger,  houselessness  and 
nakedness,  the  separation  of  families  and  the  terrors  and  horrors  of  a 
world  upside  down  and  a  civilization  wrecked  and  arrested  have  written 
their  record  not  only  on  the  soil  of  Europe  but  on  the  souls  of  her  peo¬ 
ples.  While  the  causes  are  much  the  same  and  the  physical  results  are 
merely  differences  in  degree,  the  psychological  reactions  do  vary  among 
the  exhausted  nations. 

III. 

Vienna  to-day  is  genteel  poverty — more  poverty  than  gentility — and 
Vienna  is  Austria,  for  of  the  7,000,000  Austrians  that  are  left  in  this 
remnant  of  the  dismembered  empire,  nearly  half  live  in  the  City  of 
Vienna.  The  other  portions  of  the  patch- work  empire  that  have  'been 
set  up  in  business  as  independent  republics  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
are  as  disagreeable  as  they  can  be  to  this  beggared  Austria  and  are  bad 
mannered  and  unneighborly. 

IV. 

From  dismembered  Austria  the  next  stage  in  my  journey  was  recon¬ 
stituted  Poland  which  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Cz'ar  of  Eussia  and  Im¬ 
perial  Austria  had  twice  conquered,  dismembered  and  partitioned  in  the 
18th  Century,  wiping  it  off  the  political  map  and  out  of  the  famUy 
of  nations.  Each  of  these  autocracies  in  adding  these  bleeding  provinces 
to  its  domain  annexed  a  fine  piece  of  trouble  j  and  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  they  have  had  a  sullen,  oppressed  people  on  their  hands 
who  refused  to  be  assimilated  by  their  conquerors  and  resolutely  pre¬ 
served  their  language,  religion,  race  consciousness  and  faith  in  their 
national  restoration  with  a  tenacity  and  fidelity  no  tyranny  could  shake. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  the  triumphant  Allies  at  Versailles  had  unscrambled 
these  addled  eggs  of  the  Imperialism  they  had  defeated  and  try  and 
visualize  how  a  reunited  race  and  a  recreated  nation  after  long  years 
of  separation  and  oppression  was  functioning  under  independence  and 
self-government. 

V. 

Going  west  froni  Warsaw  to  Berlin  one  knows  instinctivelv  when  he 
crosses  the  frontier  that  separates  the  old  domain  of  the  Cz'ar  of  Eus¬ 
sia,  which  is  now  Poland,  from  Germany.  The  difference  between  the 
two  IS  written  everywhere  in  the  well-kept  farms,  the  trim  houses  the 
neat,  attractive  villages  and  towns,  the  smoking  factory  chimneys*  and 
the  general  air  of  thrift,  activity  and  modernity  in  contrast  with  the 
slackness  and  administrative  inefficiency  that  were  the  earmarks  of 
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Eussian  rule,  and  out  of  which  Poland  has  not  yet  emerged.  The  Ger¬ 
man  railroad  service  marked  a  welcome  change  in  conditions.  The  Ger¬ 
man  speise-wagon  or  dining  car  attached  to  our  train  was  a  joy — clean, 
fresh  and  well-equipped.  The  attendants  speak  English  and  are  courteous 
and  helpful;  the  service  is  the  best;  the  food  is  well  cooked  and  appe¬ 
tizing;  and  modern  equipment  and  cleanliness  make  the  service  the  best 
in  Continental  Europe.  To  appreciate  the  conditions  fully  one  must  be 
coming  away  from  the  dirt,  indifference  and  down-at-heel  methods  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

*  *  * 

The  question  is  of  general  interest  as  to  whether  these  quadrals 
have  been  present  in  English  prose  from  the  start.  Unquestionably 
they  are  of  sporadic  appearance,  and  are  more  frequently  found 
in  some  writers  than  in  others.  But  after  dipping  into  numerous 
prose  works  earlier  than  the  Eighteenth  century,  I  should  say  that 
the  sort  of  thing  found  in  the  following  passages  is  more  usual  there 

than  is  that  which  we  find  in  Addison  and  his  followers. 

And  now  they  were  already  come  upon  the  stays, 

w  W  _ 'U  — —  W  V-/  w  — 

when  one  of  the  sailors 
_  V-/  v-* _ w 

descried  a  galley 

w _ w - w 

which  came 
w _ 

with  sails  and  oars 
_ w - 

directly  in  the  chase  of  them, 

w _ w  W  VJ - w  v-* 

and  straight  perceived  it  was  a  well  known  pirate, 

who  hunted 
w _ w 

not  only  for  goods 
w _ w  - 

but  for  bodies 

>_i  w _ w 

of  men, 

_ 

which  he  employed 

_ O'  - 

either  to  be 
_  o  o - 

his  galley-slaves 
o _ o - 

or  to  sell 

in  the  best  market. 

O  O _ _ o 

Which 

when  the  master  understood 
_ o  o  o - 

he  commanded  forthwith 
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to  set  on  all  the  canvas  they  could, 

w _ _ _ w _ W  w _ 

leaving 
_ >-( 

in  that  sort 
w _ w 

poor  Pyrocles 

w _ vj 

so  near  to  be  rescued. 

_ _  W  V-,/ 

— Sidney,  Arcadia,  I,  J. 
*  *  *  ' 

They  that  fear  the  stinging  of  wasps 
make  fannes 

of  peacock  tailes, 
whose  spots 

are  like  eyes  ; 

and  Lepidus, 

which  could  not  sleepe  for  the  chattering  of  birds, 
set  vp  a  beast 
whose  head 

was  like  a  dragon: 

and  wee, 

which  stand  in  awe  of  report, 

are  compelled  to  set  before  our  owle 
Pallas  shield, 

thinking 

by  her  virtue 
to  eouer 

the  others 

deformity. 

It  was  a  signe  of  famine 
Aegypt 

when  Nylus  flowed  lesse  than  twelue  cubites 
or  more 

than  eighteen: 

and  it  may  threaten  despaire 
vnto  vs 
if  wee 

bee  less  courteous  than  you  looke  for 
or  more 

cumbersome  .... 

But  wee  hope, 

as  harts  that  cast  their  homes, 
snakes  their  skins, 
eagles  their  bils, 

become  more  fresh 

for  any  other  labour: 
so, 

our  charge  being  shaken  off, 
we 

shall  become  fit 

for  greater  matters. 

But, 

least,  like  the  Myndians, 
wee  make  our  gates 

greater  than  our  towne, 
and  that  our  play 
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runs  out  at  the  preface, 
we  here  conclude, — 

wishing  that, 

although  there  be  in  your  precise  iudgements 
and  vniuersall  mislike, 
yet  we  may  enioy 

by  your  wonted  courtesies 
a  generall  silence. 

— Lyly,  Prologue  of  Campaspe. 
*  * 


I  here  present  you, 

_ _ w 

my  lord, 

_ 

with  that  in  print, 
w _ w _ 

which  you  had  the  goodness 

W  W  1 _ _ w 

not  to  mislike 
_ w  w _ 

upon  the  stage; 
w _ w  - 

and  account  it  happy 
w  w _ _  w 

to  have  met  you 
w  ^  w 

here  in  England; 

_  w _ '-I 

it  being, 
w  _  w 

at  best, 
w _ 

like  small  wines 

to  be  drunk  out 
•u  w  _  _ 

upon  the  place, 
w _ w  - 

and  has  not  body  enough 

u _ _ ^  'w' _ 

to  endure 
- 

the  sea. 
w _ 

I  know  not 
w  _  w 

whether  I  have  been  so  careful 

_  W _ W  _  v-/  _  W 

of  the  plot  and  language 
as  I  ought; 

but 

for  the  latter, 
w  w  _  v-i 

I  have  endeavored 
_  w  _  ^ 
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to  write  English, 
w - - w 

as  near  as  I  could  distinguish  it 

w _ w  w  w  w _ w  w 

from  the  tongue  of  pedants 
w  w _ w _ w 

and  that 
w _ 

of  affected  travellers. 

V-/  V-/ _ KJ  _ _ 

Only 

I  am  sorry 
that 

(speaking  so  noble  a  language  as  we  do) 

we  have  not  a  more  certain  measure  of  it 
as  they  have  in  France 
where  they  have  an  Academy 
erected  for  the  purpose, 

and  endowed  with  large  privileges 
by  the  present  king. 

I  wish  we  might 
at  length 

leave  to  borrow  words, 
from  other  nations, 

which  is  now 

a  wantonness  in  us, 
not 

a  necessity; 

but  so  long  as  some  affect  to  speak  them, 
there  will  not  want  others, 

who  will  have  the  boldness 
to  write  them. 

But  I  fear, 
lest, 

defending  the  received  words, 

I  shall  be  accused 
of  following 

the  new  way, 

I  mean, 

of  writing  scenes 
in  verse. 

Though, 

to  speak  properly, 

it  is  not  so  much  a  new  way  amongst  us 
as  an  old  way 
new  revived ; 

for, 

many  years  before  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
was  the  tragedy  of  Queen  Gorbodue, 
in  English  verse, 

written  by  that  famous  Lord  Buckhurst, 
afterwards 

Earl  of  Dorset 
and  progenitor 

to  that  excellent  person, 

who 

(as  he  inherits  his  soul  and  title) 

I  wish  may  inherit 
his  good  fortune. 
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But, 

supposing  our  countrymen 

had  not  received  this  writing 
till  of  late; 

shall  we  oppose  ourselves 
to  the  most  polished 

and  civilized  nations 
of  Europe? 

Shall  we, 

with  the  same  singularity, 
oppose  the  world 
in  this, 

as  most  of  us  do 

iu  pronouncing  Latin? 

Or  do  we  desire 
that  the  brand 

which  Barclay  has 

(I  hope  unjustly) 

laid  upon  the  English, 

should  still  continue? 

Angli 

suos 

ac  sua  omnia 

impense  mirantur ; 

caeteras 

nationes 

despectui 

habent 

— Dryden,  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  The  Rival  Ladies. 

Surely  the  quadral  arrangement,  rather  than  the  non-quadral, 
gives  the  stronger  impression  of  “that  lucid  and  limpid  style  which 
is  the  best  style.”  Able  speakers,  warming  to  their  subjects,  tend 
very  generally  toward  repeated  fours.  The  first  instinctive  step 
in  revising  written  matter  looks  to  an  effecting  of  quadrats ;  any 
later  revision  aims  at  a  perfecting  of  the  rhythma.  Scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  is  any  turning  back,  in  the  interests  of  felicitous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  what  has  once  been  written  in  quadrats  and  rhythma  to  a 
non-rhythmal  and  non-quadral  form.  These  two  principles  we  hold 
to  be  important  in  all  expre.ssion, — effective  in  prose;  in  veise,  no 
le.ss  effective. 

Coleridge,  closely  paralleling  the  thought  of  Schlegel,*  points 
out  the  mistake  that  lies  “in  the  confounding  of  mechanical  regu¬ 
larity  with  organic  form.”  Now  rhythm  is  essentially  organic,  a 
natural  process,  even  as  meter  is  a  mechanical  one.  The  form, 
says  Coleridge,  “is  mechanic,  when  on  any  given  material  we  im¬ 
press  a  predetermined  form,  not  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  material,— as  when  to  a  mass  of  wet  clay  we  give  what- 

*See  notes  in  E.  M.  Alden’s  Critical  Essays  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  pages  133,  137. 
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ever  shape  we  wish  it  to  retain  when  hardened.  The  organic  form, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  innate;  it  shapes,  as  it  develops  itself  from 
within,  and  the  fulness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  perfection  of  its  outward  form.  Such  as  the  life  is,  such  is  the 
form.”  Just  so,  the  movements  of  the  voice  must  accompany  the 
movements  of  the  mind.  Only  as  they  coincide  do  we  attain  to 
that  height  of  artistry  where  the  medium  fades  from  view.  For 
man’s  thoughts,  man’s  law;  for  divine  thoughts,  a  divine  law. 
If  our  minds  move  true  to  nature,  they  needs  must  follow  Nature’s 
law. 

By  writing  in  quadrals  and  rhythma, 

W - W  \J _ 'U  \J _ \J 

and  only  thus, 

_ _ 

can  we  have  a  hope 

_ V-/ _ V-/ _ 

to  express  in  all  their  supernal  loveliness 

V-/  V-/  _  V,-/ - W 

flush  of  morning, 

W  _  O'  _  o 

the  winged  gleams  of  the  April  noonday, 

O - o _ o  o  _  o  _  o 

the  parting  crimson  glory 

O  O  _ _  O  —  -  o 

of  the  ripening  summer  sun.  ’  ’ 
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